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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 

SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound 
education; and to promote the principles and safeguard the 
interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 

SEc. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic edu- 
cation, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual 


helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, 
conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 


Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further 
these ends. 


ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University 
Department; the Catholic School Department. Other De- 
partments may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SEc. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing 
in its regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President General; several Vice Presidents General to cor- 
respond in number with the number of Departments in the 
Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist 
of these officers, and the Presidents of the Departments, 
and two other members elected from each Department of 
the Association. 

SEc. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been 
elected, unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected an- 


nually by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive 
Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by 
and with the consent of three members of the Board, and 
whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 


THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meet- 
ing of the Association. In the absence of the President 
General, the First Vice President General shall perform his 
duties. In the absence of the President General and First 
Vice President General, the duties of the President General 
shall be performed by the Second Vice President General; 
and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice President 
General shall perform the duties. In the absence of the 
President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro- 
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tempore Chairman shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 

SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed 
three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. He shall 
receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and the 
amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

SEc. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board. He-shall receive and keep on record all matters 
pertaining to the Association and shall perform such other 
duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall 
make settlement with the Treasurer General for all receipts 
of his office at least once every month. He shall give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall have his 
records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian 
of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he 
may be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to 
the Trustees of the Association for investment. He shall 
pay all bills when certified by the President General and 
Secretary General, acting with the authority of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall make annual report to the Executive 
Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 

ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association. It shall make 
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arrangements for the meetings of the Association, which 
shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Association meetings. 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of the Association and the expenses 
of the Departments shall be paid from the Association 
treasury, under the direction and with the authorization of 
the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except 
as authorized by the Executive Board. 


SEc. 3. Itshall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide means 
for carrying on the work of the Association. 


SEc. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form com- 
mittees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of 
its work. It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary Gen- 


eral and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power 
to interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, and in matters of dispute its decision shall be final. 
It shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring among 
its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one 
meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Anyone who is desirous of promoting the 
objects of this Association may be admitted to membership 
on payment of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee 
entitles the member to vote in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and to a copy of the publications of the Association 
issued after admission into the Association. The right to 
vote in Department meetings is determined by the regula- 
tions of the several Departments. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Executive 
Board of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, 
provided that such amendment has been approved by the 
Executive Board and proposed to the members at a general 
meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Consti- 
tution may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting; but no By-Law 
shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 





INTRODUCTION 


This volume contains the Proceedings of the Forty-third 
Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation and its Departments which was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., April 23, 24, 25, 1946. It is doubtful if any meetings 
of the Association have surpassed this particular one in 
interest and general enthusiasm. Certainly, it was the 
largest meeting ever held under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. Its success was due in large part to the splendid 
cooperation of the archdiocese of St. Louis. Although the 
priests and laity of St. Louis were saddened by the recent 
death of their great leader, His Eminence, John Cardinal 
Glennon, they were, nevertheless, quick to extend cordial 
and warm welcome to Catholic educators who assembled 
from every section of the nation. 

The large attendance at the Forty-third Annual Meeting 
demonstrates that the leaders of Catholic education are 
coming to grips with the problems that confront the nation 
and shows that in their desire to solve present-day dif- 
ficulties they are eager to render service to the nation and 
to the Church. It is heartening to note that our leadership 
is commensurate with the complexities of living in the 
post-war world. 

Our Association is growing. Its members are eager to 
serve the common cause. It is good to remember that the 
existence and perpetuation of the Association are guaran- 
teed by nothing else save the mutual interest and good 
will of its members. Their problems are the common 
problems of Catholic education, and over the years the 
members of the Association have found in it an instru- 
mentality that is indispensable if they hope to achieve 
a common goal. 

The various papers and discussions contained herein re- 
veal an awareness of national educational needs. Archbishop 
MeNicholas’ address is a masterful summary of our 
present status and immediate wants; on the other hand, 
the splendid address of Dr. Hugh Stott Taylor reminds us 
to take cognizance of the international needs that are 
beckoning to us from all sides. 

This volume is respectfully dedicated to the memory of 
John Cardinal Glennon, longtime friend and defender of 
Catholic educational ideals. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 8, 1946, 10:00 A. M. 


Present were: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., S.T.D., Mun- 
delein, [ll.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., 
Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quin- 
lan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, Mass.; Right Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
ward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. P. A. 
Roy, S.J., Ph.D., Miami, Fla.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I.; Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., 
West Baden Springs, Ind.; Brother William Sharkey, S.C., 
A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, 
J.D., LL.D., Brookiyn, N. Y.; Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Little 
Falls, Minn.; Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va.; 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., were read and adopted. The Treasurer General 
presented a report of the financial transactions of the 
Association from July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1945. The 
report was submitted to an Auditing Committee consist- 
ing of Father Campbell, Father Galliher, O.P., and Father 
F. Byrne. The Committee reported that the Treasurer 
General’s statement was satisfactory. It. was then accepted 
by the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board unanimously expressed its thanks 
to Monsignor Quinlan, the Treasurer General, for his un- 
tiring zeal in serving the N.C.E.A. 

It was moved that a resolution of condolence expressing 
the sentiments of the Association be addressed to the 
family of Monsignor Bonner and to His Eminence, Cardinal 
Dougherty. 

A motion was passed granting authority to print the 
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completed report of the study being made by the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. Copies of the report are to 
be sent to all interested sections and to outstanding educa- 
tional associations. 

A motion was passed to publish the completed Liberal 
Arts study. With the help of the Editing Committee the 
Secretary General will inquire into the possibilities of the 
publication and wide distribution of this study. 

By motion of the Board a subcommittee, consisting of 
Father William F. Cunningham, Brother Eugene Paulin, and 
the Secretary General was appointed to inquire into the newly 
created federation of private Catholic schools in Latin 
America. A report was to be made to the Board at its 
April meeting. 

It was recommended that an invitation to attend the 
annual meeting of the N.C.E.A. at St. Louis be extended to 
the Archbishop of Bogota or his representative. 

A motion was passed creating a special committee con- 
sisting of Father Clifford, Monsignor Dillon, Father Cun- 
ningham, and Brother Paulin to suggest a representative 
group of Catholic educators for membership on a com- 
mittee to study the possibilities of assisting Catholic 
educational institutions in Europe during the post-war 
period. The subcommittee named Father Clifford, Father 
Hugh O’Donnell of Notre Dame, Monsignor Furlong of New 
York, Father Deedy of Detroit, and Doctor McGuire of 
Catholic University to cooperate with the Catholic Library 
Association, and War Relief Services, N.C.W.C., on this 
investigation. 

By unanimous action the Executive Board directed the 
acting President General and Secretary General to extend 
an invitation to His Excellency, the Most Reverend John 
T. MeNicholas to act as president of the Association for 
the ensuing year. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was expressed to Father 
Clifford for his outstanding services to the Association 
during the two years he presided over it. 
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The Board directed that its congratulations be expressed 
to Cardinal designate Glennon on the occasion of his 
recognition by the Holy See and further that the Asso- 
ciation express its gratitude to His Excellency for his kind- 
ness in inviting the Association to St. Louis for the annual 
meeting. 

The Board moved acceptance of Archbishop Cushing’s 
kind invitation to bring the annual meeting to Boston for 
1947. The Board moved to accept invitations to San Fran- 
cisco for 1948, and to Buffalo for 1949. 

The Board discussed the possibilities for speakers at the 
opening meeting during the St. Louis Convention in April. 
The Secretary General was instructed to secure acceptable 
speakers and provide the necessary publicity. 

The Board directed a special committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents to confer about the possibilities 
of a joint study on behavior problem children to be made 
in cooperation with the Catholic Charities. 

It was recommended that a committee be appointed by 
the College and University Department to inquire into the 
possibilities of cooperation (of the colleges) with Father 
Charles Bermingham in studying the possibilities within 
the program of the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. 

The Board expressed deep interest in the program of 
the UNESCO and urged that the Association take 
measures to secure proper and adequate representation of 
Catholic education on the National Commission as provided 
for in Article VII in the UNESCO charter. The Board 
recommended that the College and University Department 
appoint a committee to study UNESCO and its program 
as it relates to the welfare of Catholic education. The 
Secretary General was instructed to write to the college 
presidents to learn their attitude towards the UNESCO 
charter. 

It was recommended that the N.C.E.A. join with other 
education groups to exchange information under the 
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auspices of the National Committee on Atomic Information. 
The meeting adjourned. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary. 


Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 22, 1946, 8:00 P.M. 

Present were: Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
S.T.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., 
S.T.D., Mundelein, IIll.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
V. S. McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother 
Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., 8.T.L., Winthrop, Mass.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., A.M., Miami, Fla.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Ed- 
mund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Brother 
William Sharkey, 8.C., A.M., Vicksburg, Miss.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. 
Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio; Rev. Francis 
J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va.; Right Rev. Msgr. Henry 
M. Hald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, were read and adopted. 

The Secretary General presented the following report 
on membership in the various Departments of the Asso- 
ciation : 

July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1945 
Sustaining Membership 
Seminary Department 


Minor Seminary Section 
College and University Department 
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Secondary School Department 
School Superintendents’ Department 
Elementary School Department 
Deaf Education Section 

Blind Education Section 

Unclassified 


The Secretary General expressed his gratitude to the 
School Superintendents’ Department and to the Seminary 
Department for their splendid cooperation in the recent 
membership drive. 

In response to inquiries, the Secretary General stated 
that the report on School Reorganization is not yet ready 
for printing while the report of the Liberal Arts Commit- 
tee is now being considered by his office. 

Once again the question was raised about representation 
at the meeting of the Inter-American Confederation in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The Executive Board voted to 
appoint an American priest resident in South America to 
represent the N.C.E.A. at the October meeting scheduled 
for Buenos Aires. The amount of money to be allocated 
for this task was left to the discretion of the Treasurer 
General and the Secretary General. 

Father Clifford presented the report of the Committee on 
Educational Rehabilitation. After considerable discussion 
it was voted to recommend that the month of October be 
set aside for a collection to be taken up in Catholic schools 
on all levels to aid in the rehabilitation of European Cath- 
olic education, provided that this action meets with the 
approval of the local Ordinaries. 

It was voted to appoint Mr. James Cummings as perma- 
nent Convention Manager and as Secretary for Publications 
at a salary of $1,000 per year. 

In response to a letter of inquiry sent by Brother E. 
Streckfus it was voted to establish a Committee on School 
Plant Construction, Maintenance, and Operation. This Com- 
mittee will consist of five members and will study building 
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problems and equipment for elementary and secondary 
schools and should afford an interchange of experience for 
these problems among Catholic educators. The following 
were appointed to this Committee: Father Paul Campbell, 
Chairman; Father John Voight; Brother E. Streckfus; 
Father Felix Pitt; Father T. Leo Keaveny. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Father Paul Campbell 
for the excellent pre-convention publicity given to the an- 
nual meeting by the Journal of Religious Instruction. 

A vote of thanks was given to Father John Clifford, S.J., 
for the fine work accomplished by his Committee in auth- 
oring the report on Educational Rehabilitation. 

Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt was elected Secretary 
General of the Association by a voice vote. 

It was voted to request the appointment of the usual 
Committees on Nominations and Resolutions for the an- 
nual meeting. 

It was voted to send a message of congratulations to 


Father Stephen Thuis of St. Meinrad’s Seminary on the 
occasion of his silver jubilee. ; 

A vote of thanks was extended to Archbishop McNicholas 
for his kindness in accepting the Presidency of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL ON 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—1946 


A study of the registration list of the St. Louis Con- 
vention brings to light some interesting and significant 
facts. It should be remembered, however, that the total 
registration, although larger than at any of our previous 
conventions, does not include all who were in attendance. 
As is usually the case many do not take the time to register. 

Nevertheless, the total registration was gratifying and 
the information it reveals is of value to the Association. 
The total of 2,303 registrants were divided, for example, 
according to departments and sections as follows: 

Seminary Department: Priests, 73; Minor Seminary 
Section: Priests, 49; College and University Department: 
Priests, 115; Brothers, 5; Lay, 19; Sisters, 198, or a total 
of 337. Secondary School Department: Priests, 98; 
Brothers, 68; Lay, 9; Sisters, 489, total 664. School Super- 
intendents’ Department: Priests, 55. Elementary School 
Department: Priests, 9; Brothers, 4; Lay, 12; Sisters, 936, 
total, 961. Deaf Education Section, 29. 

The large attendance at the sessions of each of these 
divisions also included 1,138 registrants who did not give 
their department or section and hence are listed as un- 
classified. 

The geographical distribution of the registrants indi- 
cates the scope of the Association as a national organiza- 
tion. Despite travel difficulties, delegates came from 42 
states and the District of Columbia. Missouri, of course, 
had the largest representation with 1,028 registrants, of 
whom 654 were from St. Louis and 374 from other parts of 
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the state. Illinois followed with 418. Great credit must be 
given to New York that sent a delegation of 196 to St. Louis. 

Other eastern states had delegations as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, 57; Massachusetts, 38; New Jersey, 16; Connecti- 
cut, 10; Rhode Island, 6; Vermont, 5; New Hampshire, 3; 
Maine, 1; Delaware, 1. The District of Columbia sent 34. 

The far west is deserving of special mention with the fol- 
lowing representation: California, 17; Colorado, 8; Wash- 
ington, 5; Oregon, 4; Montana, 3; Utah, 2; New Mexico, 2. 

The southern states were well represented as follows: 
Louisiana, 31; Kentucky, 29; Texas, 23; Maryland, 22; 
Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 10; Mississippi, 5; Tennessee, 5; 
Oklahoma, 3; South Carolina, 3; Florida, 2; Georgia, 2; 
Virginia, 1. 

Midwestern states not previously mentioned included: 
Ohio, 70; Wisconsin, 58; Michigan, 44; Indiana, 33; Iowa, 
27; Minnesota, 23; Nebraska, 17; Kansas, 15; South 
Dakota, 4; North Dakota, 4. 


It is interesting also to note that 5 delegates were regis- 
tered from Canada, 2 from the Philippine Islands, and one 
each from China, Colombia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Reorganization held its tenth meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1946. 

The minutes of the last meeting, which had previously 
been sent out to the members, were read. 

There was a discussion on the publication of the report 
on Acceleration which ended in a motion which passed 
that Father Farrell contact Doctor Crowley on his return 
to New York with a view to the publication, as speedily as 
possible, of the material already gathered by the Editorial 
Board appointed by the Committee. 

Father Murphy, Superintendent of Kansas City, reported 
briefly on the reorganization of the Kansas City school 
system from a 7- to an 8-grade plan; and the decision of the 
diocese of Kansas City to remain on the 7-year basis. 

Father Mielech, Headmaster of the Covington Latin 
School for the past twenty years, reported on the success 
of that school and noted a change in the method of admin- 
istering the entrance examinations. 

Father Farrell moved that Father Pitt be authorized to 
make contacts in an attempt to get the report of this 
Committee before the Diocesan Superintendents at the 
meeting next fall, and that the Chairman contact Mon- 
signor Hochwalt to approach Archbishop McNicholas as 
to the advisability of getting the Committee Report before 
the Bishops at their fall meeting. 

The next meeting was scheduled for this fall in con- 
junction with the Diocesan Superintendents. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. E. ELWELL, 
Secretary. 





GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1946. 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held in St. Louis, Mo., April 
23-25, 1946. The Association was welcomed to St. Louis 
by His Excellency, the Most Reverend George Donnelly, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, who graciously extended 
the hospitality of his city to the large number of Catholic 
educators in attendance. 

The Local General Committee in charge of the meeting 
consisted of the Right Reverend Monsignor James P. 
Murray, Superintendent of Parish Schools, the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Alfred G. Thompson, Superintendent of 
High Schools, and the Reverend James E. Hoflich, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of High Schools, who served as the 
Local Director of the meeting. 

In addition to three general meetings, there were active 
sessions of the Seminary Department, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Secondary School Department, Ele- 
mentary School Department, Minor Seminary Section, and 
Deaf Education Section. 

The headquarters were established at the Hotel Statler 
where the committee meetings were held on “Monday, 
April 22. These included meetings of the Executive Board 
of the Association, Executive Committee of the College and 
University Department, Executive Committee of the Sec- 
ondary. School Department, Executive Committee of the 
Elementary School Department, and the Committee on 
Membership of the College and University Department. 

The general meetings and sessions of the various depart- 
ments and sections were held in the meeting rooms of the 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium which offered excellent facilities 
for the needs of the Association. 
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The Commercial Exhibit was located in the Convention 
Hall and Promenade on the second floor of the Auditorium. 
A total of one hundred and fifty-two commercial and edu- 
cational exhibits, including those of leading publishers, 
school supply and teaching-aid manufacturers, afforded the 
delegates an opportunity to examine the latest develop- 
ments in school equipment, textbooks, and classroom films, 
audio-visual materials, and other teaching aids. 

Special credit is due to the Misses Marie and Helen 
Theado of the National Office, and to their able local assist- 
ants for the efficient manner in which the registration was 
conducted, and also to Mr. Thomas Culhane for the excel- 
lent publicity he secured for the meeting in the local and 
national press. Mr. Culhane was also responsible for the 
coverage in the N.C.W.C. news service. 


OPENING MASS 
On Tuesday, April 23, the Annual Meeting was opened 


formally with a Solemn High Mass in the magnificent New 
Cathedral of St. Louis. The Right Reverend Monsignor 
James P. Murray, V.F., Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, was ‘the celebrant. 

The sermon at the Mass was preached by the Very Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., President of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday, April 23, 1946. 

The annual meeting was called to order by the Very Rev- 

erend John J. Clifford, who had served as acting President 

General from 1944 until 1946. Father Clifford introduced 

the new President General, the Most Reverend John T. 

MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, who then offered 
the opening prayer. 

In his opening remarks Archbishop McNicholas expressed 

grateful appreciation for the kind hospitality of the city of 

St. Louis. He extended the sympathy of the Association 
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to the archdiocese of St. Louis in the loss of its beloved 
Archbishop, His Eminence John Cardinal Glennon. Arch- 
bishop McNicholas also mentioned the deaths of other no- 
table figures who were greatly interested in the work of the 
Association—Bishop Corrigan, Bishop Howard, Bishop 
Peterson, Monsignor Johnson, and Monsignor Bonner. 

In complimenting Catholic educators on their continuing 
interest in the affairs of the Association, Archbishop 
MeNicholas pointed out that they must be grateful to God 
and to their Catholic training that the aims of Catholic 
education are definite and clear. He noted, too, that 
Catholic principles are certain, and that Catholic activities 
are motivated by the spiritual interest of souls. 

At the conclusion of Archbishop McNicholas’ remarks, 
Father Clifford introduced Monsignor Hochwalt, the Sec- 
retary General of the Association, who then conducted the 
business session. 

Monsignor Hochwalt announced that the Association was 
honored by a cablegram from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

The cablegram addressed to the President General of the 
Association was read as follows: 

“Our Holy Father expresses his profound gratitude for 
the devoted message of filial homage and loyalty expressed 
to him by the National Catholic Educational Association 
on the occasion of the forty-third annual meeting at St. 
Louis. In pledge of divine guidance upon their delibera- 
tions and as a token of abiding heavenly blessings upon the 
apostolate of Catholic education His Holiness cordially 
imparts a special apostolic benediction to the Most Rev- 
erend John T. McNicholas, President General of the As- 
sociation, to Bishop Donnelly of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis, and to all the members of the Association.” 

The Secretary General then read the following message 
from Harry S. Truman, President of the United States: 
“Dear Archbishop McNicholas: 

“It seems particularly fitting that the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association is holding its annual conven- 
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tion in St, Louis, the city in which it was formed in 1904. 
The many issues that have concerned your organization 
since that time give it the experience needed to help solve 
the pressing problems that beset education today. 

“Your assembly will convene this year in an atmosphere 
of mourning for the great and good prelate who for more 
than two-score years presided over the archdiocese of St. 
Louis. As prelate and as patriot Cardinal Glennon’s 
memory will long be held in reverence. He was my faithful 
friend—his passing a personal sorrow. 

“The world conflict now fortunately brought to an 
end has left tragic consequences on the youth of many 
lands. To avoid a repetition of a catastrophe of this kind 
everyone concerned with the future of the world must 
strive to inculcate in our youth new vision and wholesome 
aspirations to the end that nations may live at peace. Be- 
cause your Association encourages an educational program 
grounded in religion, it has a splendid opportunity to em- 
phasize the value of moral training and to lend spiritual 
support to our national ideals. 

“T trust, therefore, that your deliberations in St. Louis 
will be most fruitful. Please extend my greetings to all 
who participate in the meeting.” 

The Secretary General introduced a number of distin- 
guished visitors to the annual meeting. These included 
the Reverend John F. Hurley, S.J., of the Catholic Welfare 
Organization of the Philippines, who brought greetings 
from the Board of Governors of the Catholic Educational 
Association of the Philippines; the Reverend Doctor 
Fernand Porter, representing L’Enseignement Secondaire 
of Quebec, and Doctor Alcantara Dion of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Province of Quebec; and the Rev- 
erend Jaime Hincapie Santa Maria of the Archdiocese of 
Bogota, Colombia, representing the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Catholic Education. 

The minutes of the meeting held by the Association in 
Atlantic City in 1944 were approved as printed in the 
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report of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association. 

A motion was presented authorizing the appointment of 
the usual Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 
Members who were appointed to these committees are as 
follows: 

On Resolutions: Right Rev. Msgr. James P. Murray, 
V.F., St. Louis, Mo.; Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., 
Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C:.S.C., Ph.D., Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

On Nominations: Right Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., 
Mobile, Ala.; Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., Ph.D., Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Brother William A. Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Archbishop MecNicholas offered the closing prayer. The 
meeting adjourned at one o’clock P.M. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, April 24, 1946. 

A general meeting was held at 8:00 P.M. in the Opera 
House of Kiel Municipal Auditorium, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Mark K. Carroll, Rector of Cathedral Latin 
School, St. Louis, presiding. 

The opening address at this session was delivered by the 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, President General of the Association. Archbishop 
MecNicholas reviewed some of the grave problems that 
beset American education today. He pointed out that if 
American life is to be revitalized in its every phase, it will 
be done, in a large measure, through education and through 
our schools. Right thinking and moral living should enter 
into every conscious thought and act of men in business, 
in the professions, in amusements, in sports, in political 
life, and in every act of government officials. 
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The second address on the program was given by Hugh 
Stott Taylor, D.Sc., Dean, Graduate School, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J.. Doctor Taylor chose for his ad- 
dress the concept of education for one world. In talking 
of the program of the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Doctor Taylor stated that as a 
Catholic and as a scientist it was his firm belief that the 
preamble, purpose, and function of the new organization, 
as expressed in its charter, are all in perfect harmony with 
the spirit and aspirations of all Catholics and, moreover, are 
also in best accord with those principles of scientific activity 
which since the seventeenth century have governed the in- 
ternational relations of scientists and from which science 
has drawn rich store of strength. 

The National Catholic Educational Association was 
honored by the presence of His Eminence, Thomas Cardinal 
Tien, S.V.D., Bishop of Tsingtan, China, who extended his 
greeting to the Association. 


The Rosati-Kain Girls’ Glee Club, under the direction of 
Herbert Weisgoph, provided a beautiful musical setting for 
the occasion. 


CLOSING MEETING 
Thursday, April 25, 1946. 

The closing general meeting of the Association was held 
at 12:00 noon, in the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium, 
the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, presiding. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the names of 
the following officers who were elected unanimously for the 
year 1946-47: 

President General: Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas, O.P., 
S.T.M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice Presidents General: Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., 
S.T.D., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
V. S. McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul 
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KE. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother 
Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Secretary General: Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quin- 
lan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, Mass. 

The Secretary General then announced that the follow- 
ing had been elected from the departments to the General 
Executive Board: 

From the Seminary Department: Right Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
ward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. 
Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester, N. Y. 

From the College and University Department: Brother 
Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

From the Secondary School Department: Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 

From the School Superintendents’ Department: Right 
Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Rev. 
Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I.; Rev. T. Leo 
Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 

From the Elementary School Department: Rev. Francis 
J. Byrnes, D.D., Richmond, Va.; Rev. William J. Daly, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor James P. Murray, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, read the following 
report of that Committee: 

RESOLUTIONS 
I 

To our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, we pledge our loyalty 

and our filial obedience. We esteem it an honor and a priv- 
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ilege to assist our Holy Father in his noble efforts to heal 
the wounds of war with the precious ointment of Chris- 
tian charity and mercy. Encouraged by the Holy Father’s 
paternal interest in the activities of the National Catholic 
Educational Association; we renew our dedication to the 
cause of Catholic education in the United States. 


IT 


We are grateful to the President of the United States 
for the message which he sent to our annual meeting. We 
are pleased that the President has recognized that Cath- 
olic education has a splendid opportunity to stress the 
importance of moral training for American youth. Mind- 
ful of the tremendous responsibilities which tax the physi- 
cal strength and moral courage of our Chief Executive, we 
beg God to assist him in the discharge of his important 
duties. 

III 


The National Catholic Educational Association extends 
its sympathy to the Most Reverend George Donnelly, the 
priests and laity of the archdiocese of St. Louis in the 
death of their beloved Archbishop, His Eminence John 
Cardinal Glennon. The Association shall cherish always 
the memory of this remarkable Prelate, who forty-two years 
ago in St. Louis gave his blessing to our Association, and 
who invited it to return for its 43rd annual convention. We 
pray that God will grant him eternal rest. 


IV 


Recognizing the importance of a world-wide commit- 
ment of education, science, and culture to the cause of 
peace among nations, the National Catholic Educational 
Association urges upon the Congress that the United 
States become a member of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. It is recom- 
mended that the State Department establish a National 
Commission which will be truly representative of the prin- 
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cipal educational, scientific, and cultural bodies of the 
United States. We note with considerable satisfaction the 
movement now well under way to form a Catholic Com- 
mission for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, which is 
expected to mobilize Catholic scholars in the interest of in- 
ternational peace. We trust that this new body will have 
the encouragement and support of peace-loving people 
everywhere. 


V 


In many localities of the United States where the taxable 
resources are insufficient to finance a satisfactory school 
system, children lack suitable educational opportunities. 
To remedy this situation, some form of federal aid appears 
to be necessary. The compelling purpose for federal aid to 
education will be defeated unless the federal funds are 
distributed, (1) only to those areas where State and local 
resources are inadequate, and (2) without distinction be- 
cause of race, color, creed, or attendance at a public or non- 
public school. 

We express our gratitude to the Local Committee, Right 
Rev. Msgr. James P. Murray, Right Rev. Msgr. Alfred G. 
Thompson, and Rev. James Hoflich, the Local Director, for 
the excellent arrangements that were made for our com- 
fort and convenience during the convention. The persever- 
ing efforts of the Local Committee to extend a hospitable 
reception to the members of the Association is a lasting 
tribute to the generous and kindly Cardinal to whose mem- 
ory their work was dedicated. 


(Signed) JAMES P. MURRAY, Chairman. 
JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S.J. 
EDMUND J. GOEBEL. 
WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C. 
EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M. 


The Secretary General then presented the Reverend 
John F. Hurley, 8.J., of the Catholic Welfare Organiza. 
tion of the Philippines who made an earnest plea for help 


‘ 
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in the rehabilitation of that land. Father Hurley em- 
phasized the need of scholarships to worthy young men 
and women who may become the leaders of tomorrow in 
the rebuilding of their country. He also pointed out the 
other educational needs of the Philippines, which ranged 
from financial assistance in rebuilding parishes and educa- 
tional institutions to the everyday educational material of 
textbooks, pencils, paper, and chalk. 

In response to Father Hurley’s plea, Archbishop MeNich- 
olas pledged the cooperation of the Association in any way 
that it could be of assistance. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Richard J. Quinlan, in 
the name of the Most Reverend Richard Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, invited the Association to accept the 
hospitality of Boston for the annual meeting in 1947. 

Archbishop McNicholas offered the closing prayer and 
the meeting adjourned at 1:00 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary. 





SERMON 


VERY REV. PATRICK J. HOLLORAN, S.J., PRESIDENT, ST. 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations . . . teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” (Matt. 
28:19, 20.) 


Not only do I not think it in order, but rather it would 
be verging on presumption for the sermon at this Mass to 
endeavor to sound the keynote for the present meeting 
of the National Catholic Eductional Association. Nor do 
I consider it my province to suggest topics that would be 
pertinent for discussion or resolution. That task has been 
in the capable hands of your officers and the committee 
which planned this 1946 meeting. I do think it worthy of 


note, however, to call special attention to the fact that this 
convention is being opened by prayer—by that sublime 
prayer of infinite efficacy, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and to call attention to the need of prayer in all the delib- 
erations and determinations of the current week. 


I am also aware of a particular appropriateness in my 
speaking at this Mass; an appropriateness, however, which 
is greatly overshadowed by a loss and sorrow of the first 
magnitude. The National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion had its origin 42 years ago in the city of St. Louis at 
the University that bears this city’s name, and it was 
under the kindly guidance and inspiring leadership of the 
late John Cardinal Glennon, our venerable, but incom- 
parably more venerated Archbishop, that this sublime 
achievement took place. I am confident that all the dele- 
gates to this, the 43rd meeting of the Association, will 
remember his noble soul in their prayers, particularly as 
they are gathered here this morning before God’s altar in 
the stately cathedral that will stand for generations as a 
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monument to his apostolic zeal in building up the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. 

A brief figure of speech which has always impressed me 
as containing its adequate measure of truth states that 
every great institution is but the lengthened shadow of a 
man. And I am satisfied that we can say with equal truth 
that the character of a nation, its moral fibre, its genuine 
concern for the real common good, for the true well-being 
of all its members, its firm footing upon sound principles 
and its conscientious striving for the realization of noble 
ideals, its power for good within the family of nations and 
the strong influence it exercises in the just maintenance of 
peace—is, to preserve the figure, the lengthened shadow of 
its educational system. 

It is not at all difficult to prove the converse of that 
statement. One need only note the horrifying effective- 
ness achieved in Communist Russia, in Nazi Germany, and 
in imperialistic Japan. The diabolic indoctrination to 
which the peoples of those unfortunate lands were and, in 
the case of Russia, are being subjected, is common knowl- 
edge to us all; and as a result humanity has just emerged 
from a Gethsemane and a Calvary, which, please God, may 
history never again be compelled to record. 

In contemplating such a sobering reality, the Catholic 
educator, mindful of the solemn and inescapable injunc- 
tion of Christ to teach all nations whatsoever He has com- 
manded, as he views the contemporary educational scene— 
the wealth, the equipment, and unfortunately the influence 
of what might be styled the “opposition”—he perhaps is 
moved to liken himself to David, who with staff and sling 
and five smooth pebbles stowed in his shepherd’s scrip, 
went forth to battle with the Philistine Goliath, the man 
from Geth, clad in the armor of war, with sword and spear 
and shield, representing the pride and might and panoply 
of worldly power. The likeness is not without foundation. 

First of all, I do not think it necessary, in speaking to 
this group, to call attention to the inequality of the 
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struggle, when consideration is given to material resources 
and support. And secondly, I do not think it is inexact 
to speak of the “opposition.” Not just the “opposition” 
theologically in all the full import and pertinent significance 
of the term—whether we consider a watered-down, almost 
patronizing deism or the fashionable blasphemy of a sophis- 
ticated atheism; but the opposition in philosophy, in psy- 
chology, in ethics, in the social sciences, in medicine, in law, 
and also in art and in literature—not to mention educa- 
tional policy and purpose itself. In this last connection I 
think the following words of Walter Lippmann are not with- 
out significant truth. 


“In the American schools and colleges we have gone 
very far toward abandoning the idea that education should 
be grounded upon the deliberate training of the mind and 
upon a discipline in the making of moral choices. We have 
been told to jump over these ancient preliminaries and 
induct the pupil directly into the study of the burning 
issues of contemporary life. 

“That produces a little learning with no wisdom, some 
acquaintance with a few books and no knowledge of human 
experience, a thin intellectualism which is not reason. It 
turns out reformers without moral restraint, humanitarians 
without human respect, philanthropists without philosophy, 
and enthusiasts without religion.” 

With your indulgence I should like to make two brief 
observations on topics that strike me as being of particular 
pertinence today, not losing sight, however, of what is more 
fundamental but which I am aware is better known by most 
of you than by myself. For the Catholic and Catholic edu- 
cation there is always our singular unity of thought that 
springs from our totality of outlook. We never forget at 
any time or place the completeness of being—God. man, and 
the material universe. Nor do we ever lose sight of that 
cardinal feature of our thought which might be styled 
other-worldliness. This does not imply that Catholics are 
holier than other people; still less that they are the only 
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people who believe in the world to come. The modern non- 
Catholic feels sure of what he has; he is becoming progres- 
sively less sure of what is to come. Therefore, quite 
logically he emphasizes living in this world. Probably 
there is another world, he reasons—but only probably; 
let us make this one, consequently, a better place in which 
to live. 

For the Catholic, on the other hand, the idea of the world 
to come looms large; it makes its presence felt in a great 
number of spheres. To us the thing of ultimate importance 
is not here but hereafter. Not, of course, that we Catholics 
do not recognize values in this world: we enjoy, as any 
other group, natural truth and beauty and goodness; the 
glory of this world, of mountain and sea and plain; the glow 
that comes from family life and human friendship. They 
are good and true and beautiful, but they necessarily lead 
us to the Creator who is infinite truth and beauty and 
goodness; and may such always be not only just our convic- 
tion, but the goal and burden of our teaching. 

My first observation is this: I am becoming more and 
more convinced that scientism is progressively assuming 
the character of a menace both to education and to civiliza- 
tion. In ever increasing numbers the lettered as well as the 
unlettered are thinking that an understanding of the ma- 
terial nature of things in their relations to one another in 
material laws is the sum total of the perfection of wisdom. 
Incomparably higher, of course, is the knowledge of the 
purpose of things in their relationship to man, especially 
in his moral life; while most sublime is the knowledge of the 
relation which all things, particularly man, have to their 
Creator. First of all, we should know the relation of crea- 
tures to God, second in rank is knowledge of their relation 
to man, especially with regard to his service of God and of 
his fellow-man; and least of all is the knowledge of their 
relation to one another in scientific laws. The menace in- 
volved is that the majority of the world’s intelligensia, as 
well as its ill-informed, deems that there is naught to be 
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learned more noble than this third class of lore, physical 
sense knowledge derived from test-tubes, microscopes, and 
slide-rules. The result is, naturally, that they are led into 


repeated gross errors in the fundamental knowledge of. 


creatures, because they would study only strands of the 


intricate tapestry of God’s creation outside their setting. 


As well study the Pantheon at Rome by examining a brick 
taken out of its place in that admirable structure. 

In the light of some of science’s rather remarkable recent 
achievements there is not just the danger of the loss of 
proper perspective; in an increasingly large circle that loss 
has already taken place. And it is not in just an unguarded 
moment that many men think that science is something 
other than a means to an end, a tool for the realization of a 
purpose, a subordinate to do the bidding of a superior, a 
creature to preserve always its rightful place in the com- 
plex plan of the Creator. 

Finally, and most emphatically, it must be insisted that 
scientists have the solemn responsibility, the obligation of 
keeping scientific knowledge ever subject to the standards 
of morality. Because this or that or the other thing can 
be accomplished scientifically, it does not follow that the 
act is morally permissible. A mad scientist, for example, 
might well be able to poison the water supply of a large city; 
or an unprincipled scientist might be able to sterilize the 
' youth of a whole group or community, or quietly destroy 
the life of all the elderly or afflicted members of a nation, 
or stifle before birth the vital principle of an unborn infant. 

I am not belittling the advances of science, nor uttering a 
single syllable in disparagement of scientific research or 
investigation. I am most alert to the great and diversified 
contributions which science has made to almost every phase 
of human existence, to the conveniences and comforts that 
it has brought to material life, to the alleviation it has given 
to human suffering. But I am calling attention to the fact 
that science is not without limitations in the heirarchy of 
values, and to the fact that it holds onlv a subordinate posi- 
tion in the field of true human knowledge. 
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My second observation is that I do not think it an exag- 
geration to say that we are confronted with the twofold 
spectacle of a deliberate and an unconscious endeavor to 
undermine the very foundations of Western culture or 
Christian civilization. Both amount to the same thing 
if we consider the former, Western culture, in its fullest 
nobility. Apart from the Fatherhood of God and the 
Redemptive work of Christ, Christian civilization rests upon 
the following major realities: the innate dignity of the 
human person and the essential equality of all men; the 
universality and objectivity of truth; the supremacy of the 
moral law over the arbitrary will of either a dictator or a 
mob, and the family and the State as natural societies, 
integral parts of the divinely wise plan of the Creator, 
existing for the good of their members. To destroy belief 
in those realities is to underwrite barbarism and open the 
door to chaos in human living. 

The educational systems of Nazi Totalitarianism and 
Russian Communism were deliberately designed to destroy 
every one of those beliefs, and although the effect may be 
somewhat delayed in its coming, it is not less sure in its 
accomplishment if our educators insist that man does not 
differ essentially from the brute, that truth is only rela- 
tive, that morality consists in socially accepted customs, 
that the family is something other than an indissoluble 
union of man and wife cooperating with the Creator in 
the rearing of future citizens of Heaven, or that the State 
is above all law or identified in its authority with the de- 
sires of an autocrat or an unprincipled multitude. 

As a recent Catholic writer wisely stated: “Thanks 
largely to the influence of modern Liberalism, we have today 
an age that is intellectually and religiously bankrupt. 
There has probably never been a period in the entire history 
of civilization when men cared so little about the religious 
and philosophical foundations of their culture. How long 
can a culture endure when it has turned its back upon the 
things that made it strong and durable?” (Francis E. 
McMahon.) 
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There is only one philosophy that refutes all of the errors 
of both Totalitarianism and Liberalism and there is only 
one set of schools which not only upholds the contrary 
beliefs but teaches why those beliefs are true and how they 
alone can be true. I shall not go into detail regarding that 
philosophy nor shall I dwell at all on the schools to which 
I am referring—but we should not lack the confidence which 
enabled David of old to hurl at the giant of brass and steel: 
“Thou comest to me with a sword and with a spear, but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou has defied.”” We must con- 
stantly strive, however, by work and effort and prayer to 
be sufficiently equipped so that the manifestation of a cour- 
age like unto his can be always justified. 

I once read somewhere a striking passage that treated 
of primitive Christianity. It dwelt upon the sublime 
achievements of those spiritua! forebears of ours. They 
were a little band of men and women set apart from a pagan 
world; set apart not for admiration or veneration, which 
they so richly deserved, but for persecution and the sword. 
Yet that little group, which can hardly be said to have re- 
ceived the command of Christ to teach all nations as ex- 
plicitly as we have, gathered together the Jews and the 
Greeks and the Romans, the barbarians of the North and 
the nomad tribes of Africa and forged them with the white 
heat of charity and the red of the martyrs’ blood into that 
unity which is Christendom, which has given to the world 
all that it has in genuine culture and civilization, in virtue. 
in ideals, and in true nobility of character. 

Though we be as David facing Goliath, we still have the 
same instruments for accomplishment as were possessed by 
the early Christians. Ours is the same divine faith, we have 
the same knowledge and love of the one true God, we possess 
the strength of the same Sacraments, ours is an infallible 
guidance in the truth and to us are addressed the same 
words. May our generous endeavors be in accord with the 
desires of Almighty God, and may He who alone can grant 
the increase, do so for the honor of His Holy Name. 
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ADDRESS OF 


THE MOST REV. JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, O.P., S.T.M., ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CINCINNATI, PRESIDENT GENERAL 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In these post-war days there is a crisis in every sphere of 
life. In the field of education, conditions are extremely crit- 
ical. As we in retrospect consider the preparation for the 
second World War, we realize the havoc wrought by the 
education imparted by the Nazis, the Fascists, the Soviets, 
and every totalitarian form of government. We know now 
that millions of people have been murdered because the 
false principles of totalitarians put no value on human life. 
We are certain that millions of the youth of our day have 
been the victims of this bad totalitarian education. 


The degrading ideology of atheists has divided the world, 
and is now striving to dominate all nations. Atheistic 
totalitarian education aims to destroy the dignity of human 
personality, to rob men of their freedom, and to make them 
slaves of the state. 


This unspeakably bad education, devoid of all morality, 
can lead only to another world conflict, to world chaos, and 
to the utter destruction of all true values of life. The war 
has taught us that Nazi, Fascist, and Soviet education 
should have no place in any schools of our country. Every 
true American should oppose all totalitarian systems of 
education, under whatever guise they are presented. 

The draft law showed us that more than a million and a 
half American men could not qualify for the minimum’ 
standard of the fourth grade in our primary schools. The 
draft brought out the fact that in our country, where we 
boast of education, there may be ten million people who 
cannot read or write. 

During the war our government felt constrained, owing 
to the number of illiterate men who could not qualify for the 
draft, to educate them. The qualifying of our men for 
military service has focused our attention on the utter 
inability of some States to provide the necessary minimum 
education and training of children. 
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The draft likewise showed how lack of resources in some 
quarters, and the practical impossibility of securing quali- 
fied teachers in poor sections of the country, were in large 
measure responsible for the illiteracy and the poor instruc- 
tion in many schools. 

The draft law, and the appraisal of the work of our 
schools which followed, have made many realize the serious- 
ness of the crisis in American education. These defects 
should be tabulated, catalogued, and broadcast in order to 
arouse public opinion, which will demand a remedy. 

The widespread delinquency of our youth should not sur- 
prise us when we fully realize that God is shut out of our 
tax-supported schools, that moral principles and moral 
training have no part in this school system. Many schools 
will permit teachers and professors to speak against God 
and against religion; that is supposed to be liberty of edu- 
cation. The same schools will not permit statements in 
favor of God, nor the exposition of basic moral principles; 
that is supposed to be narrow sectarianism. 

The senseless cry of union of Church and state is heard 
when the rights of God are advocated and when the un- 
changeable principles of morality are expounded. This 
incredible position is taken by many unthinking people, 
even by legislators and statesmen who accept propaganda 
and shibboleths without questioning them. This acceptance 
is an attack on our freedom of education; it is opposed to 
the spirit of our country and to the American tradition of 
education. 

Our youths have a native right to be instructed in the 
truths of God and in the unchangeable principles of moral- 
ity. Parents have the right and the duty. to insist that 
such instruction and training be given. No state, no school 
system, no school boards, no legislators, no government can 
lawfully disregard these inalienable and imprescriptible 
rights and duties of children and parents. 

The family is a divine institution, which is held responsi- 
ble, according to the law of nature and the law of God, for 
the education of the children of its home. It is the duty of 
the state to aid the Church in safeguarding the native and 
reste rights of the family, whatever its religion 

e. 

We cannot expect our youths who have passed several 
years in primary and secondary schools, ignoring God and 
His law and disregarding the whole sphere of morality, 
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to have those habits of restraint which will make them 
virtuous men and women. In many schools our youths are 
told that God is “old stuff,” that the idea of fixed morality 
is utterly at variance with modern thought and with a pro- 
gressive world. It is the duty of parents of all religious 
faiths to know whenever there is anti-God and anti-moral 
propaganda in the schools in which their children are being 
educated. There ought to be a union of parents of all faiths 
who would call a general strike against such propaganda 
and all its agents. 


If we are to attempt to correct juvenile delinquency, we 
must bring God back into the lives of our youth; we must 
teach them the moral law, and we must patiently form in 
them from infancy the habits of virtuous living. These 
are manifest duties of the teachers of our schools. Parents 
have this responsibility before God and the world. They 
cannot abdicate it and should not regard lightly this 
supremely important duty. Teachers who act against the 
wish and instruction of parents, whatever be their religion, 
especially before the pupil has attained its maturity, betray 
a sacred trust, because they are only the deputies of parents. 
It would be true legislation to enact a law which would 
penalize teachers who strive against parents to convince 
their immature children that God and His unchangeable 
moral code should be ruled out of the lives of Americans. 

There are and ever will be inequalities in life—inequali- 
ties in the physical order, in intellectual gifts, in the power 
of application, in the ability to succeed in economic and 
political life. There is, as is to be expected, inequality of 
education in our States, but in a country like ours there 
ought to be, in the field of education, ample provision for 
the essential minimum mental formation and character 
training in all schools of every section of our country, 
whether these schools at present are tax-supported or not. 
The resources of some sections, that have the greatest num- 
ber of children to be educated, are lowest, while other 
wealthy sections of the country, having the fewest children, 
command the greatest resources. One State spends more 
than five times as much on a pupil as does a poor State that 
cannot give the essential minimum of education to all its 
oe egg These are distressing facts, but they must be 
aced. 

For upwards of thirty years, bills have been before Con- 
gress which would extend Federal aid to schools, not on a 
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just basis, but merely to schools that are tax-supported. 
These bills have been un-American, undemocratic, and the 
provisions have been ruthless in by-passing children and 
parents who need help to get the minimum of education 
for an American child in the schools of their conscientious 
choice. It is a matter of very sincere regret that the pro- 
ponents of these bills could not or would not understand 
that our government must be just to all citizens of our 
country and to all parents, especially poor parents, regard- 
less of creed or color or blood, who are striving to educate 
their children and to rear them as good Americans. 

It is to be regretted that these same proponents, and 
the groups and lobbies that favored these bills, were willing 
to accept, without analyzing it, the shibboleth of union of 
Church and State, if any aid were to be given to schools 
conducted under the auspices of religion, or to poor parents 
who insisted on their children not only acquiring knowledge, 
but also having the benefit of a moral formation. 


When our government insists on compulsory school at- 
tendance, and when, by Constitutional right, through the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, it assures all 
citizens, of all faiths or of no faith, that they enjoy freedom 
of education, government agencies should not by indirection 
nullify that freedom. 


The words of the Supreme Court decision in the Oregon 
case, June 1, 1925, are: “The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him 
for additional duties.” 

Our primary and secondary schools which at present are 
not tax-supported should not be deprived of the help they 
need, provided the physical plant, the instruction, the cur- 
riculum, and the training of pupils as good citizens meet the 
demands of the State. Nor should ‘the children of these 
schools be denied bus transportation, medical care, and 
textbooks, when the need of these can be proven to our 
State and Federal governments. 

‘The provisions of the Constitutions of several States, 
regarding education in non-tax-supported schools, reflect no 
credit on the States. They nullify the freedom of education 
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of which we boast and for which our armed forces fought 
in the second World War. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress which would 
correct much of this injustice. The support of this bill by 
the American Federation of Labor is in harmony with true 
American tradition. That support upholds fundamental 
justice. The G. I. Act, unanimously adopted by the United 
States Congress, can be a pattern that will grant aid 
equitably where it is needed. 


The G. I. Bill of Rights in no way brings about the union 
of Church and State. No religious group in the United 
States is asking for a union of Church and State. Certainly 
Catholics are not. The religion of parents, or of the chil- 
dren, whatever it be, should not exclude help wherever help 
is needed. All our children are American children. All of 
them should be taught to live for America,-and to die to 
defend America if needs be. 


Citizens of all school systems were drafted in the war. 
The sons of many faiths have died for their country. It 
seems absurd that the children of those who follow them 
cannot be helped, so that they will be better-informed 
citizens, with a greater appreciation of their moral 
obligations. 


. All fair-minded persons of our country are of one mind, 
that no help should be given by the State to support re- 
ligion. By no subterfuge should this support be obtained. 
It is not the function of our States or of our Federal govern- 
ment to support religion, or to have a State religion, or to 
express a preference for one religion more than another. 
It is, however, the function of our State and Federal gov- 
ernment to discourage, very positively anti-religious move- 
ments, anti-God movements, anti-moral movements. 


We have a complete Catholic system of education. Our 
schools have to their credit achievements which seem impos- 
sible, considering the limited resources at their command. 
If we accept the accuracy of the term “philosophy of edu- 
cation,” as generally understood, we must admit that Cath- 
olic schools, more than any others, know their aim, their 
scope, their guiding principles, their sacred trust. They 
know the unchangeable elements of education. The bene- 
ficial results of Catholic schools in instructing youth and 
in turning out good, law-abiding citizens who are always 
loyal to our civil authorities, deserve the encouragement and 
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gratitude of government in our States and in Wash- 
ington.... 

It is the American tradition for every American school 
to promote respect for religion. This nation was conceived 
by men of profound religious convictions. We must not let 
totalitarians today tell us that error, immorality, and non- 
morality have the same right as truth and moral living. 

There is no union of Church and State when all our 
schools insist on respect for the name of God. No child, in 
any school, should be embarrassed because of his religious 
belief. It is sheer nonsense to talk of a common religion for 
all American children, or of a common denominator for the 
hundreds of religious beliefs that we have in America. We 
can sensibly agree, however, on basic propositions for all 
true Americans. I venture to suggest some norms: 


1—Any material prejudicial to religion should be 
eliminated from the curricula and textbooks of public 
schools. 

2—Materials which will inspire children to regard 
religion as a high, noble discharge of one’s duty to 
God should be incorporated in public school curricula. 

38—Public school boards, officials of the State depart- 
ments of education, and standardizing agencies should 
cooperate with plans which give the churches an op- 
portunity to impart formal religious instruction. On 
the parents of America, more than on any other indi- 
viduals or groups, does this responsibility rest. They 
should regard it as a grave duty in order to counteract 
the basic secularism in our public schools today. 

4—The relation of moral training in education in 
American schools should not be considered a settled 
matter. We are facing tremendously grave problems 
in our country which have never been faced before. 
They can in large measure be settled in future genera- 
tions, if our American educational system includes 
religious instruction and moral training in primary 
and secondary schools according to the wishes of par- 
ents of different faiths. It may be difficult to agree on 
a formula, but difficulties should not intimidate us; 
they are not insuperable. 


It is significant that many religious leaders of many 
denominations are arriving at the conclusion that the only 
practical method to insure moral training in our schools is 
to make it an integral part of education, and then to have 
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the different churches either to provide their own schools or 
to let them have control of some schools. A real solution 
can and should be found, and found quickly, in order to 
insure moral training in our schools. 

The Catholic Bishops of America have wisely recognized 
that they must keep their schools under their control, satis- 
fying the conditions on which the State insists for the 
pupils’ safety, health, and training in civics. The Catholic 
Bishops recognize fully the rights of parents as the vicars 
of God in the education of their children. The rights of 
parents, as the most responsible agents in the education 
of their children, have been too often ignored and rejected 
by professional educators, school boards, and legislators. 

If many churches of America today are losing their vital- 
ity, and if sectarianism is weakening everywhere, it is 
owing to the lack of denominational schools in which a 
training is given five days of the week in moral living. 
Released time, Bible reading, and Sunday school instruc- 
tions may be commendable for the little they do in the inter- 
est of religion, but this program is not an integration of 
moral training with every phase of the school program and 
school curriculum. It is not preparing our future adult 
citizens to face the problems of life with that restraint and 
omiey stamina which all good American citizens should 

ave, 

If American life is to be revitalized in its every phase, 
it will be done, in large measure, through education and 
through our schools. America must be taught that re- 
ligion is not merely a Sunday affair; it is not a Sunday dress. 
Right thinking and moral living should enter into every 
conscious thought and act of men in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in amusements, in sports, in political life, and in 
every act of government officials. 

We are standing by and allowing Communism to sweep 
the whole country. These atheistic totalitarians are re- 
sourceful; they are crusaders; they are striving to place 
their agents in every pivotal position. They want confu- 
sion and strife in order to gain control. We are assuming 
that nothing can be done about their dechristianizing 
activities. We are allowing these same agents to infiltrate 
into our system of education in this country. 

The most effective means to counteract Communism is a 
sane educational system, supported by both State and Fed- 
eral governments, which will approve a plan whereby we 
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can have moral training and instruction, in all the schools 
of our land, integrated with intellectual development. Our 
schools should meet the needs of today. They should enable 
America to discharge obligations such as no other nation 
in the history of the world has been called upon to discharge, 





EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD 


HUGH STOTT TAYLOR, D.Sc.. DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. 

The American nation has assumed through the power 
of her military, naval, and air forces, and through the 
technological organization requisite to that power, a posi- 
tion of major responsibility for civilization, culture, and 
peace in the post-war world. To meet the commitments 
which such a responsibility entails, the United States will, 
of necessity, be forced to enlarge both political and social 
horizons, so much the more imperatively because the 
achievements in the world of science, especially in the area 
of atomic energy with its incredibly destructive potentiali- 
ties, have forced us to the realization that we are confronted 
with the alternative: one world or none. 


Tonight, as a Catholic layman and as a scientist, I ad- 
dress myself to the urgent problem of the role of education 
in this world of tomorrow. In the Catholic Church and in 
science we recognize two cultural influences which already 
transcend national boundaries, have already assumed inter- 
national, one might say supra-national, roles in the govern- 
ing of human affairs. As a Catholic and as a scientist I ad- 
dress myself to fellow Catholics deeply involved in all phases 
of the educational process. We are confronted with new 
potentialities both for evil and for good and on our right 
approach to the solution of our problems much will inevit- 
ably depend for good or for evil in the world of tomorrow. 
I would wish to approach the solution of these problems by 
a query addressed to all of you: to the teachers of our 
students in our schools, our colleges, our universities; to 
young men and women, to fathers and mothers, grandfath- 
ers and grandmothers. Are we prepared to return to our 
homes, to our students, our children, and our children’s 
children asking them to join with us in a solemn declara- 
tion of our faith in education for one world? Are we pre- 
pared to have them recite, learn, and live by some such 
declaration as this: 


WE DECLARE 


“That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed ; 
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“That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peo- 
ples of the world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

“That the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality, and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

“That the wide diffusion of culture, and the educa- 
tion of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

“That a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unanimous, last- 
ing, and sincere support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind.” 


Such a declaration of principles and of faith is as urgent 
for the world of 1946, it would seem, as was the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776. So far as one can see there 
appears to be no reason why such a declaration should not 
have issued from Vatican City, “deep in the panting heart 
of Rome,” nor from the assembly of Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of these United States. Actually, it came from 
no such source or origin. It is the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, UNESCO, as it is now coming to be 
known. 

Do we adhere to these declarations and if so are we, for 
these reasons, “believing in full and equal opportunities 
for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objec- 
tive truth and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge” 

. “agreed and determined to develop and increase the 
means of communication between their peoples and to em- 
ploy these means for the purposes of mutual understand- 
aed and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
ives”? 

Are we Catholics not bound in conscience to such objec- 
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tives? And if we are so bound in conscience must we not 
support the purposes and functions of UNESCO; 


“The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


“To realize this purpose the Organization will: 


(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be neces- 
sary to promote the free flow of ideas by word and 
image; 
give fresh impulse to popular education and to the 
spread of culture; 

by collaborating with members, at their request, in 
the development of educational activities ; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to 
advance the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity without regard to race, sex, or any distinc- 
tions, economic or social; 

by suggesting educational methods best suited to 
prepare the children of the world for the responsi- 
bilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of the 
world’s inheritance of books, works of art, and mon- 
uments of history and science, and recommending to 
the nations concerned the necessary international 
conventions; 

by encouraging cooperation among the nations in 
all branches of intellectual activity, including the in- 
ternational exchange of persons active in the fields of 
education, science, and culture and the exchange of 
publications, objects of artistic and scientific inter- 
est and other materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international cooperation 
calculated to give the people of all countries access 
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to the printed and published materials produced by 
any of them.” 


As a Catholic and as a scientist it is my firm belief that 
this preamble, these purposes, and these functions are in 
perfect harmony with the spirit and aspirations of all 
Catholics, are also in best accord with those principles of 
scientific activity which since the seventeenth century have 
governed the international relations of scientists and from 
which science has drawn rich store of strength. 

In consideration of the Catholic position we must con- 
tinue to focus our thought on the real meaning of the word 
catholic; i.e., universal. When we now address ourselves 
to the concept of one world we find here no idea remote from 
essential Catholic thought and effort, for has there not 
repeatedly recurred in our liturgy the theme of “one fold 
and one Shepherd.” And are not the functions of UNESCO 
but the translation into everyday thought and action of ex- 
actly those spiritual principles of hope and charity that 
are the inevitable accompaniments of a firm faith. Are 
they not the necessary corollary to the injunction “Go and 
teach all nations.” Not one nation, not the Jew, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Spaniard, the Dutch, the Englishman— 
but all nations because all nations are indivisible members 
of the fold of Christ. And if, as Catholics, we believe in 
education, if, as Catholics, we believe in the peculiar virtues 
of education under Catholic guidance and tradition are we 
not compelled to lend all the assistance of which we are 
capable to the extension of that education that the United 
Nations have undertaken to propagate throughout one 
world with all “means of mass communication” that the 
scientist has placed at the disposal of mankind. Remem- 
ber too that science exercises no control over the manner 
in which such facilities are controlled. The results of 
science are equally at the disposal of those who would 
abuse and of those who would use them. Science thus 
places an added responsibility squarely before those, among 
whom Catholics must especially be numbered, namely those 
who petition Almighty God in their daily prayer that “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’”’ How can we ex- 
pect that prayer of ours to be answered unless we add to 
it full measure of energetic good works that surely include 
the processes of sound education? If we do not meet this 
challenge to our action and activity we can be very sure 
that those who have ideas very different from our own 
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will not reject such opportunities. They will seize the facil- 
ities for mass communication and popular education to 
serve their own needs. Have we not, on the contrary, the 
greatest incentives and also the best educational methods 
“to prepare the children of the world for the responsibili- 
ties of freedom’? Let us remember that word, the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. 

What lessons can one draw as a scientist from the his- 
tory of science in this problem of international relations? 
Science knows no international boundaries, is limited by 
no national customs or habits. The laws of nature are 
identical for rich nations or poor—they have universal 
validity. They do not change in passing from one customs 
barrier to the next. There can be no isolationism in science. 

On the contrary, the history of scientific advance has al- 
ready demonstrated that science flourishes best when the 
new discoveries are given world-wide publicity. Those 
European scientists who now are emerging from the black 
pall of isolation that was their lot during the war years 
into the bright sunshine of free exchange of scientific 
knowledge have known the poverty of mind and spirit, the 
loneliness and depression that result from such isolation. 
Even scientists in this land, where secrecy as to scientific 
advances was imposed only so far as it was judged neces- 
sary in the interests of national security, are unanimous 
in their desire to return to the free spirit of inquiry, where 
the mind of man may roam where it will, with freedom to 
discuss the results of their inquiries, to tell the world of 
science what they have found. The revolt of the atomic 
scientists against control by the military is but one mani- 
festation of that unanimous desire. It is the basis for in- 
sistence on civilian control for atomic research in the post- 
war planning. The scientist knows by his own personal 
experience the benefits to be derived from free exchange of 
ideas. That is why the scientist cannot think in any other 
terms than those based on world-wide unity and diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. 

The scientist is acutely conscious also that both the social 
usefulness and evil potentialities of his discoveries make 
him actually a citizen of the world. Pasteur’s discoveries 
did not revolutionize the medical science of France but that 
of the whole world. Sir Alexander Fleming’s observations 
that led to penicillin could never be restricted to British 
patients, but became available to all as rapidly as the tech- 
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nical problems involved in large-scale production were 
solved—American soldiers were the first heirs to this ad- 
vance. The decade of effort that was basic to the techno- 
logical development of the atomic bomb was world-wide in 
its scope. It may become world shattering if it is used in 
large-scale atomic warfare. The basic science of atomic 
energy was discovered by Rutherford, a New Zealander, 
the Curies, Polish and French, Chadwick, an Englishman, 
Fermi, an Italian, Hahn, a German, Lise Meitner, an Aus- 
trian, Bohr, a Dane, with Einstein, a German Jew, supply- 
ing the basic mathematics. None of these men thought in 
terms of an atom bomb. They were scientists interested 
in “the causes of things” and happy in their effort as Lucre- 
tius long ago foretold. But their researches were stages on 
the road to Hiroshima and to Nagasaki. They were stages 
on the road to a single dark night of destruction which could 
wipe out of existence 30,000,000 American citizens should 
atomic warfare ever be declared on a scale which is now not 
only thinkable but actually possible. These are among the 
reasons why the scientist, with deepest understanding of 
all the dread possibilities, is among those who call for the 
fullest effort to construct the defenses of peace within the 
minds of men. 

It is a principl2 of Catholic education to learn in little 
things how to meet the big problems in life—to begin with 
the children, by education, instruction, and practice in the 
Christian virtues, to have them attain to those virtues by 
practice frequent and continuous. We must begin with the 
children in our education for one world. We must enlarge 
their knowledge of each other’s ways and lives beyond na- 
tional boundaries—educate them in the principles of dig- 
nity, equality, and mutual respect of all men in all lands, 
educate them in the principles of justice, liberty, and 
peace as “indispensable to the dignity of men” and “as a 
sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern.” At the high school and 
college level, the encyclicals of our sovereign Pontiffs from 
Leo XII to Pius XII are excellent textbook materials for 
such a course of instruction. 

What about us? If we wish to attain to the virtue of in- 
ternational understanding and collaboration let us start to 
practice these virtues on the scale that is near at hand— 
on our neighbors, our national organizations, practice with 
them understanding and collaboration. If we believe in 
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human rights and fundamental freedoms without distine- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, let us start practic- 
ing that belief right here at home, in preparation for the 
larger, more difficult tasks with others in other lands. We 
shall be practicing that second and difficult commandment 
“to love our neighbor as ourself.” We shall avoid all “labels” 
in defense of our dislikes. Mr. X does not behave the way 
he does because he is a Jew or colored, because he is a Baptist 
or Methodist, comes from Italy or Eastern Europe. We 
must not label secular colleges “hot-beds of irreligion.” 
There may be such, but in thirty years of experience the 
most that I would say is that there are irreligious people 
occasionally to be found in such areas. Scientists are not 
all atheists and agnostics as one might occasionally imagine 
after listening to Sunday morning sermons. Let’s get away, 
too, from excessive nationalism, what a speaker recently 
referred to in polite phraseology as “ethnocentricity.” 
Talk about science, not American science, or British science, 
or Irish science. And don’t imagine that identity of race 
or creed is essential for a happy or a successful enterprise. 
The Chemistry Department at Princeton is presided over by 
an Englishman by birth, Roman Catholic by creed, so far as 
he is aware without any Irish blood in his veins. Its most 
distinguished theoretical chemist was born in Mexico, an 
ardent member of the Mormon Church; its most distin- 
guished organic chemist was born in Hungary and baptized 
a Catholic; another organic chemist is a Vermont Yankee 
who prides himself on his Episcopalian affiliations; an 
inorganic chemist boasts his birth first generation Ameri- 
can of Russian parents, his father a bishop in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and he a practicing Orthodox Christian. 
There is a Jew from Brooklyn. There are native Ameri- 
cans (of several generations) with Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and other affiliations. But all this varied aggregation of 
nations and creeds can sit down together, work hard together 
for the welfare of education and chemical science—live to- 
gether and like it. Why can we do that—because we have 
by contact one with another, by collaboration, by mutual 
understanding and knowledge got rid of many of the preju- 
dices that might have been in our several systems had we 
never lived and worked together. 

That achievement on the local, parochial scale has to be 
enlarged until it can be possible on the world scale. That 
can only be done if it is engineered on a world scale—and 
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it will need a world organization. It will not be sufficient 
for learned scientists, educators, humanists to contribute 
their processes of international cooperation at the intel- 
lectual level. Unless the collaboration in mutual knowledge 
and understanding extends to all the citizens of all the world 
the possibilities for lasting world peace are remote and the 
alternatives terrifying in their violence. We need, the 
peoples of the world need, a world organization for educa- 
tion, science, and culture. This is the origin of UNESCO. 
It will require all the prayers and all the efforts which the 
National Catholic Educational Association of America can 
muster in its support. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 23, 1946, 2:30 P. M. 


The first meeting of the Major Seminary Department of 
the National Catholic Educational Association was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 23, at the Kiel Municipal Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Mo. Our President, Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Murray, Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., invoked the Divine Benediction upon our work and 
proceedings. Thereafter the Chair introduced the Very 
Reverend Rudolph G. Bandas, of St. Paul Seminary, who 
read an excellent paper entitled: “The Study of Pedagogy in 
Seminaries.” A very large and distinguished audience of 
prelates and priests was in attendance to listen attentively 
to the exposition of Doctor Bandas’ theme. A copy of the 
Decree on Catechetics, kindly furnished by Doctor Bandas, 
fostered both a lively interest in the paper read and the dis- 
cussion which followed its completion. 

Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., in his remarks upon 
the Decree, stressed the precedence accordéd the teaching 
over the ministerial office of the priest and tersely phrased 
the hierarchy of Sacerdotal functions in the words: magis- 
terium, ministerium, gubernium. To an inquiry of Father 
Plassmann about the practical working out of the Catecheti- 
cal program, Father Bandas explained in detail the system 
of teaching public school Catholic children on released time 
granted by school authorities. 

Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R., showed how difficult it 
is for seminaries situated in rural areas to engage in the 
practical teaching of Catechetics to Children. Father Gor- 
man suggested, however, that neighboring pastors could, 
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as has been done, engage buses to bring the children to the 
Seminary grounds. Father Bennet, C.M., Father Reilly, 
Father Stakelum, and Father Ropella all offered various 
and fine practical suggestions which would aid in actuating 
the program laid down in the Decree. 

Father Donovan, Rector of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
was called upon to describe the experience of his semi- 
narians in teaching catechetics. From Kenrick, through 
correspondence courses, some 27,000 soldiers have been in- 
structed in catechetics. The work of preparing and cor- - 
recting these correspondence papers is done, under super- 
vision, by the Kenrick seminarians. During the summer 
vacation the seminarians likewise engage in street preach- 
ing and teaching. So successful have been the results that 
Father Donovan strongly advised that seminarians be given 
such “clinical” courses prior to taking up the actual work 
of the ministry. 

The second paper, “The Content of the Course in Justice,” 
was not presented to our meeting. Monsignor Fearns, Rec- 
tor of Dunwoodie, who wrote the paper, was detained at 
home by the dangerous illness of his mother. We look for- 
ward to hearing the paper at a future meeting. 

In lieu of the appointed paper, Father Francis Connell, 
C.SS.R., graciously volunteered to delineate the purpose and 
objectives of the recently formed Society for Theologians. 
All teachers of the various branches of theology are eligible 
for membership. An organizational meeting held in New 
York last January gathered some forty theologians from 
the schools within a short radius of that metropolis. On 
next June 26-27, a general meeting will be held in the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. To this meeting Father Connell 
extended a hearty welcome not only to the members of the 
Seminary Section, but to all professors of theology in the 
United States. 

After Father Connell answered questions from his audi- 
tors, the meeting of the first day was adjourned with prayer. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 


A short prayer by Monsignor Murray opened this meet- 
ing. Thereafter, Father Thomas J. Reilly, Ph.D., of St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., began the reading of 
his paper entitled: “Uses and Adaptations of a Villa Pro- 
gram.” Father Reilly was very graphic and very practical 
in describing the experimental stages through which the 
Villa Program of St. John’s passed prior to reaching its 
present perfection. The aim of the Villa Program is to fur- 
nish recreation tempered with the study and prayer which 
befit the life of a seminarian. To keep these elements well 
in balance is indeed a trying work, and a proper synthesis 
can be attained only through experimental endeavor. This 
paper evoked great interest which was manifested by the 
number of inquiries to which Father Reilly gave answer. 

Father Connell asked about the number of Faculty mem- 
bers on the Villa staff; Father Mix, C.R., about the use of 
dormitories. Father Peter Mizera, O.S.B., stressed the fact 
that the success of the Villa hung largely upon the charac- 
ter of its superior. Father Rahain, S.J., suggested a divi- 
sion of the Villa period into long- and short-order days. On 
days of long-order the seminarians would be free from class 
and studies; on short-order days there would be some study 
and classes. Father Bandas adverted to the difficulty of 
the students who rely on summer work to pay their way 
through the seminary. Father Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., 
mentioned the objection of some of the hierarchy to sup- 
porting a Villa. 

A second paper, “Some Objectives of Spiritual Direction,” 
was read at this morning’s session by Father Thomas Navin, 
C.M., of Kenrick Seminary. Both in content, thoroughness 
of treatment, and wholesomeness of viewpoint, this paper 
reached a high degree of excellence. Again many questions 
greeted its author. Father Rahain asked for a list of spirit- 
ual books. Father Connell took occasion to mention the doc- 
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trine of Father Hugo and the mistaken notions about the 
use of natural pleasures, some seminarians derive there- 
from. In this he was joined by Father Gugot, C.M. Nor 
did Father Bandas hesitate to point out the errors which 
had crept therefrom into the spiritual life of some semi- 
narians at St. Paul, and the method used, i.e., a doctrinal 
report against Father Hugo, written by Father Connell, 
with a view to correct these views. 


Here an interruption was made to permit Father Maximo 
Juguera, C.M., to present a report on Seminaries in the 
Philippine Islands. His report was a tragic war picture, 
i.e., there are no seminaries left in the Philippines. Father 
Juguera pleaded with the seminaries of the United States 
of America to adopt some seminarians from his country. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 2:30 P. M. 


A joint meeting of the Major and Minor Seminary De- 
partments was instituted. Mr. Reed of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference’s Legal Department, held the atten- 
tion of a large meeting with a paper on the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights and the Seminarian.” He dealt so intelligently with 
the complicated legal aspects of the Bill of Rights, as to 
leave on our minds a complete picture of the soldier student 
in his relation to our seminaries. The second part of the 
paper concerned itself with the disposal of Government sur- 
plus property and rights thereto on the part of seminaries. 
Again Mr. Reed left us with a clear outline of our civic 
privileges in this matter and with a terse account of how 
to actuate the same. Thereafter, Father Cunningham of 
Notre Dame, and Father Bandas of St. Paul, spoke most 
informatively of the various steps taken in the process of 
accrediting St. Paul Seminary to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges. The pioneering work of 
St. Paul Seminary in this regard deserves great credit. 





PROCEEDINGS 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 25, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 


Our section engaged in a round-table discussion of semi- 
nary problems. Several topics were suggested and com- 
mented upon by Monsignor Murray. Regarding one, i.e., 
the transfer of students between Religious Institutes and 
Seminaries, Father Donovan expounded the provisions by 
canon law. Some practical examples of the operation were 
adduced by Father Anselm Schaaf. Father Mizera raised 
the interesting point of the binding force of the legislation 
of World War I upon the chaplains returned from World 
War II. Father Connell then inquired about the accommo- 
dations to seminary life of the Rule of Religious Institutes, 
especially in the matter of recitation of the Office in com- 


mon. 
Here a pleasant interruption occurred. The Most Rev- 
erend William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, Ky., gave us 


a short but stirring address. His Excellency paid tribute 
first to the memory of Bishop Howard, his predecessor, and 
former President General of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and then to the work of our seminary 
professors, who, as His Excellency said, seldom come into 
the limelight. His Excellency found fault with us for a 
certain spirit of isolationism, i.e., keeping too much to our- 
selves and not letting the educational world know what we 
are doing. He praised the accrediting of St. Paul Seminary 
to the North Central as a step in the right direction and 
away from an isolationist stand. 

After His Excellency withdrew, Monsignor Murray gra- 
ciously gave Father Rahain an opportunity to speak of the 
work done for Mexico at Montezuma Seminary. Some 394 
priests have already been prepared at Montezuma for work 
in the various dioceses of Mexico. Finances present the 
greatest obstacle to a continuance and enlargement of the 
work at Montezuma. It is difficult for the Mexican Bishops 
to pay their share of the upkeep of Montezuma since the 
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rate of exchange tells heavily against them. Father Rahain 
begged the seminaries of the United States to accept 
GRATIS some seminarians already at Montezuma. 

It was now time for reports from the Committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions. Father Anselm Schaaf, 
Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, presented the 
following candidates: President, Right Rev. Msgr. Edward 
G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Vice President, Very Rev. 
John J. Clifford, $.J., S.T.D., Mundelein, Ill.; Secretary, 
Very Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D.etM., St. Paul, 
Minn. These officers were elected by acclamation. 

Thereupon, Father Thomas Plassmann, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, presented the following pro- 
posals: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


With hearts raised in gratitude to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, the Major Seminary Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association joyfully records 
this first reunion after a long span of anxiety, distress, and 
prayerful waiting; and while we wholeheartedly renew our 
unaltered pledge of loyalty and devotion to the sacred cause 
that we espouse, we hasten to offer to our noble confreres 
in foreign lands, who in the face of torture and death have 
so nobly held aloft the royal Banner of the Eternal Priest- 
hood, our unstinted admiration and our unreserved assist- 
ance, regardless of blood, of border lines, and national ban- 
ners, after the spirit and letter of the word of the great 
High Priest: “By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you love one another.” 


II 


Proudly we greet the white robed Shepherd on the Watch- 
tower of Israel, the only Ruler who fought a noble battle 
not with a blood-drenched sword but with the two-edged 
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sword of “Justice and Peace.” And while we thank him for 
the wise counsel and heartening instruction that has come in 
such abundance from the Apostolic See during these years 
of strife and struggle, we are especially indebted to him 
for his latest admonitions in the matter of Catechetical In- 
struction, and for his command that the Magisterium Eccle- 
siae be moved to the very front line of Christ’s Army. In 
compliance with the Master’s behest Euntes docete omnes 
gentes, it shall be our unremitting endeavor to blend in our 
instructional program the best that modern Pedagogy offers 
with the time-tried methods of catechetical teaching, to the 
end that our charges may learn to break the solid food to 
the matured as well as feed with milk the little ones in 
Christ’s eternal Kingdom. 


III 


Mindful of the ancient axiom In Sanctitate et Doctrina, 
namely that holiness and scholarship must ever go hand 
in hand, and that the latter cannot thrive without the 
former, it shall be our purpose to make holiness of life the 
foremost requirement on our seminary program. For this 
reason it is our aim to integrate our work with solid and 
sound Spiritual Direction and Instruction according to the 
wise counsels laid down by ecclesiastical authority, to the 
end that we may produce holy Levites who carry the Ark 
of the Covenant with honor, firmly standing on the 
Philosophia Perennis, and looking upon theology not merely 
as a science but as a manner and mould of life, ever reach- 
ing forward from the realm of virtue to the domain of the 
Gifts of the Spirit, in the words of St. Paul: Veritatem 
autem facientes in caritate, crescamus in illum qui est Caput 
omnium, Christus.” 


IV 
In full accord with Canon 1346, No. 3, viz. that our semi- 


nary training should equal if not surpass the highest stand- 
ards in the land, we recognize the advantage of profiting 
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by whatever wholesome aids our standardizing and accredit- 
ing agencies may afford us for the cause of furthering edu- 
cation in our democratic way of life. Hence, while accepting 
such advantages, it shall be our purpose, not to allow any 
of the poison of secularism to infiltrate our program, but 
rather help to raise the standards of secular education to 
a higher level, and meanwhile sedulously to safeguard the 
sacred and unchanging traditions of Christian Education 
which only our Holy Church possesses. 


Vv 


In view of the present social and economic disturbance 
it is recommended that this Department give serious 
thought to the problem of exemplifying high standards in 
the matter of social justice among all our employes, and 
of affording social security to all those who in any way 
spend their lives in the service of the Church or ecclesiasti- 
cal or religious interests. 


VI 


This Department desires to felicitate His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Albert Meyer on his elevation as Shepherd 
of the Diocese of Superior, Wis. Our prayers shall be with 
him in his new office. 

Approval of these resolutions was made by acclamation. 
Monsignor Murray then complimented all present for their 
interest in making our meeting the happy success it proved 
to be. A motion to adjourn was made and approved. Mon- 
signor closed this session of 1946 with a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S8.J., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


THE STUDY OF PEDAGOGY IN SEMINARIES 


VERY REV. RUDOLPH G. BANDAS, Pu.D., S.T.D.ETM., THE ST. 
PAUL SEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities on the Importance of the Study of Peda- 
gogy in Seminaries was issued on December 21, 1944, and 
was to be put into effect in January, 1945. This Instruction 
is best understood in the light of similar previous decrees 
the main points of which it incorporates and amplifies. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore contented itself 
with saying that students for the priesthood must learn the 
manner and method of teaching catechism (III, No. 20). 

The Church law concerning catechetical training in the 
Seminary is stated in canon 1365, 3 of the Code: “There 
shall also be lectures in pastoral theology, with practical 
exercises in the method of teaching catechism to children 
and others.” Although this law is characterized by that 
brevity and generality which are peculiar to the Code, there 
are other canons which presuppose that the catechetical 
training of the levite in the Seminary is vast and thorough. 
These canons can conveniently be placed into two groups. 

The first group comprises canons which deal with the 
priest’s obligation to teach Christian Doctrine. The pastor 
must give his special care to the instruction of the children 
in the Catholic faith (canon 467, 1). At stated times each 
year he must prepare the children for the reception of the 
Sacraments of Penance and Confirmation by instructions 
continuing over a period of days; and, preferably during 
Lent, he must train them with truly exceptional care for 
First Holy Communion (canon 1330); after their First 
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Holy Communion he must instruct them more fully in 
keeping with their age and intellectual development (canon 
1331). On Sundays and holydays he must give—at an hour 
which he judges most convenient for the people—catecheti- 
cal instruction to adults in language suited to their under- 
standing (canon 1332). Now, do not all these provisions 
presuppose a detailed and systematic catechetical training 
in the Seminary? 

The same conclusion follows, secondly, from the severe 
penalties which the Code invokes against delinquents in the 
matter of teaching Christian Doctrine. An episcopal ad- 
monition must be given first (canon 2182). This is to be 
followed by appropriate penalties according to the offense 
(canon 2183). Continued neglect is to be punished by re- 
moval from office in the case of a removable rector or by 
deprivation of income, either wholly or in part, in the case 
of an irremovable pastor, in proportion to the gravity of 
the offense (canon 2184). Persistent contumacy by an irre- 
movable rector empowers to Ordinary to remove him from 
his parish (canon 2185). 

In subsequent: years the precise responsibility of the 
Seminary in the domain of catechetics was further eluci- 
dated by several enactments of the Holy See. In a letter 
on the Assiduous Cultivation of Catechetical Training in 
Seminaries the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities wrote on September 8, 1926: “Because the 
teaching of religion especially to the ignorant and unedu- 
cated in language that is suited to their understanding is 
most difficult as well as most necessary, long and very dili- 
gent preparation for so great a work is to be made. This 
must be done in the seminaries; for this indeed they have 
been established. Let the professor of pastoral theology in 
the seminary, therefore, give frequent instructions in the 
method of teaching Christian Doctrine; and let the clerics 
themselves have opportunity to practice this great work 
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either in the seminary or in churches, as prudence may 
suggest.” 

On August 28, 1929, the same Congregation in a letter 
to the Bishops urged that “in every seminary, especially 
among the students of theology, there be established and 
duly developed a special class or course in Catechetical In- 
struction. It is certain that this catechetical training, in 
that it consists first of all in imparting a suitable manner 
or method of teaching the fundamentals of religion to the 
people, is, as it were, the foundation of the entire priestly 
ministry and the principal cause of its fruitfulness and 
progress. . . . Let the students in the various seminaries, 
who are growing up into the hope of the Church, be not only 
themselves trained in a more efficient way and method of 
teaching, but also inflamed with a more ardent desire of im- 
parting to the people the elements of our holy Faith, and 
especially to the young with ever increasing fruit.” 

On April 21, 1931, the Most Rev. P. Fumasoni-Biondi, 
then Apostolic Delegate to the United States, recommended 
the work of the Religious Vacation Schools in a special man- 
ner to seminarians. 

On December 27, 1930, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments issued an instruction to the Bishops concern- 
ing the questionnaire to be filled by pastors of seminarians 
who are about to be promoted to Orders. The inquiry to 
be made by the pastor of the candidate includes a question 
as to whether the candidate applied himself to the teach- 
ing of Christian Doctrine outside the seminary. The docu- 
ment appends a footnote to the effect that before a candi- 
date may be promoted to higher orders he must apply him- 
self to this work if he has not already done so. 

All the important provisions of these documents have 
been incorporated into the decree on the teaching of peda- 
gogy in seminaries. Before examining the more compre- 
hensive enactments of this decree, let us briefly indicate 
the reasons which prompted this new Instruction. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIEST PEDAGOGUES 


1. The Church was established to rule, sanctify, and teach 
all men. The work of teaching, furthermore, has precedence 
over the work of sanctification: “Go, therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 
28:19). St. Paul says: “Christ did not send me to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel” (I Cor. 1:17). The reason for the 
precedence of the teaching office is obvious: One cannot 
fashion the will and enrich the soul with grace unless the 
soul has first been enlightened with the truth. 


2. Priests must frequently serve as directors of Catholic 
Action and of religious societies whose chief aim is the edu- 
cation of others. “The formation and instruction of mem- 
bers of Catholic Action groups,” said Pius XII in his ad- 
dress to the Directors of Catholic Action on September 4, 
1940, “is the special duty of priest directors.’”’ Hence the 
young priest must bring to his ministry a careful and ex- 


tensive catechetical formation. 


3. The instruction of Catholic pupils attending public 
schools continues to be the Church’s great problem in this 
country. About 42 percent—or approximately two mil- 
lion—of the Catholic children of grade school age attend 
public schools, and about 80 percent—or approximately one 
million and a half—of the Catholic pupils of high school age 
are attending public high schools. The instruction of the 
latter undoubtedly constitutes our No. 1 problem. And 
why? These pupils are now entering into the period of 
adolescence which brings with it new spiritual and physical 
developments and experiences. With these changes comes 
frequently an attitude of intellectual inquisitiveness, of a 
refined religious skepticism, and of suppressed rebellion 
against the moral law. The child at this stage meets new 
companions, forms new associations, faces new problems 
and temptations. Only one out of six companions that he 
meets is a Catholic. He moves in an atmosphere permeated 
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with religious indifference and indifferentism and his faith 
is gradually apt to be chilled. Besides, both teacher and 
textbook may spread erroneous doctrines which the pupil 
is unable to answer on the basis of his parochial school train- 
ing. His mind is not sufficiently developed to detect half- 
truths. Yet he is intensely interested in the questions of the 
day and as a future Catholic leader should know the 
Church’s stand on these problems. Hence the pupil in this 
period needs in a special manner the guidance of the 
Church, the aid of Christ’s divine grace, and the sustaining 
hand of a qualified teacher and spiritual friend. 

4. In baptism the child of man was made a child of God 
and destined to be forever happy with Him in heaven. It 
rests largely upon the parent and teacher whether the child 
will attain its sublime end. Again, the future of the Church 
in our country depends upon the youth of today, and ulti- 
mately upon the teacher. A tremendous responsibility for 
the teacher, indeed. 

These, then, are some of the reasons which moved the 
Holy See to make a new pronouncement concerning the 
teaching of pedagogy and catechetics in seminaries. And 
that brings us to the prescriptions contained in this latest 
decree. Let us see what theoretical and practical training 
it prescribes, first, in the Department of Philosophy, and 
secondly, in the Department of Theology. 


TRAINING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


One hour weekly during the two years’ course in Philoso- 
phy is to be set aside for this important study. The first 
year is to be devoted to pedagogy which treats of education 
in general. This course is to comprise such points as the 
following: the meaning of education ; the purpose, laws, and 
means of education; the educational development and pro- 
gressive training of the child; the duties and qualifications 
of the educator; the rights of the Church, family, and state 
in educational matters. 

The second year is to be devoted to educational methods 
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and to systems which may be adapted to the various types 
of teaching. 

To this must be added a summary of the history of peda- 
gogy in order to teach the students the true norm whereby 
they may distinguish what is true and good from what is 
false and dangerous in the various theories and methods. 


All these principles are to be illustrated by the applica- 
tions which they have received from saints and Catholic 
educators of both ancient and modern times. The reason 
for this recommendation is clear. For while it is true that 
the same brain and mind function in the assimilation of 
both secular and religious knowledge, nevertheless, several 
additional elements enter into religious education. The 
Catholic educator must constantly keep in mind that he is 
dealing with human nature which has been “wounded” by 
original sin and that man’s lower instincts are out of har- 
mony with his higher faculties. For him education consists 
in reforming deformed nature and conforming it to Christ. 
Since he deals with religious mysteries and at the same time 
educates for heavenly citizenship, the Catholic educator 
must also rely on the virtue of faith, on the infused virtue 
of prudence, and on actual and sacramental graces. He must 
consult the great catechists of the Church—St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, St. Augustine, John Gerson, St. Peter Canisius, 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis de Sales, Jean Jacque 
Olier, Bishop Dupanloup, and countless others—in order 
to learn how these supernatural aids are to be correlated 
with natural pedagogical devices. 

Nor is the practical element to be neglected in the peda- 
gogical training of students in the Department of Philoso- 
phy. The seminarians should present to high school pupils, 
to persons of higher education, and to members of discussion 
clubs, some of the subjects which directly oppose present 
day errors, such as the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul, freedom of the will, the end of man, and the moral 
law and its sanctions. Secondly, the seminarians should 
discuss among themselves—under the direction of the pro- 
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fessor—the methods most suitable to teach these truths 
effectively, and thus they will be accustomed to put into 
practice what they have learned in theory. 


TRAINING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


Two hours of the four hours uf Pastoral Theology are 
to be devoted to Catechetics, a course which applies educa- 
tional methods to the teaching of religion. Catechetics 
should point out the contents of catechization on the various 
intellectual levels with special reference to Bible and Church 
History, the Catechism, the Liturgy, sacred hymns and 
music, prayer, and the correlation of religion with the secu- 
lar branches. It should explain, next, the various methods 
of presenting religious truths to children. The method of 
Our Lord and the Sulpician, Munich, Montessori, Eucharis- 
tic and “Sower” methods should be examined and com- 
pared. Finally, the character formation of the child, the 
educational value of the Sacraments, and the qualities of 
the catechist himself are important points in a course of 
Catechetics. 

The seminarians should develop in the form of cateche- 
tical lessons the matter learned in their various Seminary 
branches. They should adopt the contents of these lessons 
to the various age levels of the pupils to be taught. They 
‘should determine the best method of conducting classes on 
each age level. 

The Instruction then indicates the manner of applying 
this theoretical catechetical knowledge. The seminarians 
are to present these lessons to children in different grades 
either in the parish center or in schools—but always under 
the direction of the professor of Catechetics who at the end 
of the year will give his judgment on the catechetical fitness 
and aptitude of each seminarian. 

The Instruction demands that the catechetical lessons 
prepared by the seminarians have the following qualities: 
(1) clarity, that is, the lessons must be based on visual aids, 
handiwork, projects, stories, examples, and be adapted to 
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the intellectual capacity of the child; (2) solidarity, that 
is, the lessons, especially in the upper grades, must make 
use of suitable catechetical proofs; and (3) the lessons 
must avoid useless arguments and particularly the use of 
invective in the refutation of erroneous doctrines. 

We can do no better than conclude with the words of the 
Instruction itself: “The young levites must be convinced 
that the teaching of Religion is not only the teaching of the 
most noble of sciences but also the transmission of the word 
of Life, which the Lord will fructify in the hearts of their 
listeners. It is not, therefore, a simple task of imparting 
doctrine, for which a scientific training suffices, but above 
all else it is an apostolate for the carrying out of which the 
grace of God and the cooperation of the pupils are indis- 
pensable.” 
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USES AND ADAPTATIONS OF A VILLA PROGRAM 


REV. THOMAS J. RILEY, Ph.D., ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


The idea of a summer villa for seminarians is almost as 
old as the institution itself of the Seminary. St. Charles 
Borromeo insisted strongly on the need of uninterrupted 
formation of future priests... St. Alphonsus warned spe- 
cifically of the harmful effects of prolonged vacations on 
the work of the Seminary.” On the other hand, the psycho- 
logical advantages of the long vacation have always been 
recognized. Every educational institution has experienced 
stubborn resistance to any effort to extend its academic 
program over the entire calendar year. Seminary authori- 
ties particularly have found in the summer vacation a 
means of testing the vocation of their students. Many have 
felt sincerely that to carry the influence of the Seminary 
through the summer months would deprive seminarians 
of healthy contacts with the world that enable them to 
anticipate the future problems of their ministry as secular 
priests. 

The villa movement has represented an effort to recon- 
cile these varying points of view. In Italy, where the 
oppressive heat of the summer months drives city dwellers 
to the refreshing coolness of the country, bishops and 
Seminary faculties were quick to sense the possibilities of 
the luogo di villeggiatura as a means of combining the nat- 
ural advantages of vacation with the spiritual advantages 
of continued subjection to Seminary discipline. At the 
time of the Vatican Council, many Italian bishops expressed 
their desire that seminarians spend their long vacation in 


1Cf. Epist. Leonis XIII, “Paternae providaeque” ad Episcopos 
Brasiliae, 18 September, 1899. 

2“... oporteret etiam statuere, ne tempore feriarum Seminaristae 
domos adirent: nam tunc . . . isti intermittunt omnia exercitia 
spiritualia, et illo mense, aut bimestri cum foris vivunt, quantum 
bonum acquisiverunt, amittunt, et regrediuntur in Seminarium vitiis 
et peccatis onusti.” (Homo Apostolicus, 7, II, 53.) 
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the country under the direction of their superiors.* Leo 
XIII,* Piux X,° Benedict XV,° and Pius XI? have all 
indicated their approval of the idea of the Seminary villa 
and their wish that villas be established for the purpose of 
counteracting the dangers of the long vacation, while at 


3“... Praescribatur, autumnales ferias, quantum fieri poterit, 
transigi rure ab omnibus simul alumnis, non domi apud familiares; 
ita vero ut animi relaxatio semper conjunctum habeat aliquod studium, 
quo torpor et otium amoventur, nec ea, quae spiritus bona sunt, 
obliguriuntur.” (Postulata ab Episcopis Ditionis Neapolitanae pro- 
posita, pars. II, c. 3, xxxvii.) 

4. |. Eadem vitandi periculi ratio suadet ut comparetur alumnis 
rusticatio ad feriandum, nec arbitrium relinquatur suae cuique ip- 
sorum adeundae familiae, Multa enim pravitatis exempla manent 
incautos, praesertim in colonicis iis domibus, ubi operaiorum familiae 
glomerantur; quo fit ut, in juveniles cupiditates proni, aut ab incoepto 
deterreantur, aut sacerdotes futuri sint offensioni populo.” (Epist. 
“Paternae providaeque” ad Episcopos Brasiliae, 18 September, 1899.) 

5 “E di somma importanza che si abbia tanto per i piccolo quanto pei 
grandi Seminari un luogo di villeggiatura, e che siano accorciate al 
possibile le vacanze in famiglia. In altri tempi, con vacanze scolas- 
tiche autunnali ben pit limitate, il ritorno in famiglia poteva riuscire 
meno pericoloso. Oggi con tre mesi ed oltre di vacanze scolastiche, 
con la grande liberta di usi e costumi introdotta nella societa e nelle 
famiglie, e con la grande diffusione di libri e giornali perniciosi, la 
libera e lunga permanenza degli alunni nei loro paesi non puod non 
essere dannosa e spesso fatale. 

“Dati quindi, secondo la prudente discrezione dei Rmi Ordinari, 
un 10 o 15 giorni agli alunni affinché riveggano i loro parenti, e 
possano un poco conoscere che cosa sia il mondo, si richiamino nel 
Seminario o nella villeggiatura, ed ivi si dia loro il mezzo di ricrearsi 
onestamente per riprendere con maggior animo gli studi nel susse- 
guente anno, in guisa perd che non abbandonino interamente i libri, e 
coltivino sempre collo stesso amore le pratiche di pieta.” (Ex. Litt. 
circul. S. C. Consistorialis Le Visite Apostoliche, ad Ordinarios Italiae, 
16 Jul. 1912.) 

6 “Quanto, poi, siano funeste alle anime ed alle vocazione le prolun- 
gate vacanze autunnali in famiglia, un’esperienza dolorosa l’attesta.” 
(S. C. de Semin, et Stud. Univ. Ordinamento dei Seminari, ad Italiae 
Episcopos, 26 April 1920, V. 2.) 

7“Pariter nihil intentatum relinquendum est at singularum Dio- 
ecesium Seminaria propriam habeant rusticationis domum, in que 
feriae autumnales traduci possint. Mos enim vacationes apud suos 
agendi mulita affert incommoda et pericula; quare Leo XIII praescri- 
bebat: ‘Nec arbitrium relinquatur suae cuique ipsorum (alumnorum) 
adeundae familiae. Multa enim pravitatis exempla manent incautos 

. quo fit ut, in iuveniles cupiditates proni, aut ab incepto deter- 
reantur, aut sacerdotes futuri sint offensioni populo.’” (Ex. Litt. 
circul. S. C. de Semin. et Stud. Univ. Jn conventu plenario, ad Lusi- 
taniae Ordinarios, 8 September 1935.) 
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the same time retaining as many of its advantages as 
possible. 

It would be scarcely possible to maintain that the cir- 
cumstances of our American seminaries are essentially 
different from those contemplated in the directives of the 
Holy See on the question of the vacations of seminarians. 
Vacation periods in this country are no less fraught with 
danger than elsewhere; the advantages of extending the 
influence of the seminary into periods of vacation are in- 
dependent of considerations of time and place. It would 
seem that the villa program, in some form or other, has a 
place in the organization of the seminary, and that. every 
possible effort should be made to overcome the obstacles 
in the way of achieving this ideal. 

It was the firm conviction that the seminary villa was 
necessary as well as useful that led the late Archbishop 
of Boston, His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, to establish 
what in later years has come to be known as St. John’s 
Seminary Villa. In 1917, His Eminence acquired a large 
estate on Lake Winnepesaukee, in the diocese of Man- 
chester, N. H. With the approval of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, His Eminence proposed to develop on this site 
a summer camp at which his seminarians would spend part 
of their summer vacation. Monsignor Peterson, at that 
time Rector of the Seminary, assumed the responsibility of 
preparing the camp for occupancy and planning for its 
later development. The camp was opened in the summer 
of 1919. Only about twenty-five seminarians could be ac- 
commodated, and for the first few years attendance was 
optional. 

Meanwhile, provisions were being made for accommo- 
dating the entire student body. By 1924 the camp was 
built up to something resembling its present proportions, 
and in that year it became the summer Villa of the Semi- 
nary. The details of its subsequent development are of 
interest only to Bostonians. Suffice it to say that the Villa 
has operated each summer for a period of from six to eight 
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weeks; that its improvement, both in material resources 
and in efficiency, has been gradual, that it has contributed 
notably to the spiritual and temporal welfare of almost 
five generations of Boston priests. Credit for the growth 
of the Villa must be given especially to His Eminence, 
Cardinal O’Connell and to Bishop Peterson; to Monsignors 
Finn and Walsh, former Rectors of the Seminary; to His 
Excellency, Bishop Kelleher, now Auxiliary Bishop of Bos- 
ton, and Father Francis Keenan, former Faculty members 
who for many years shared the responsibility of directing 
the Villa sessions. 


It would be impossible to present a program of villa 
organization that would be universally applicable. I shall 
try, however, to indicate in a general way what I think 
should be the main objectives of a seminary villa. I shall 
then describe the particular manner in which we are at- 
tempting to achieve these objectives in the organization of 
the Boston Seminary Villa. 


The objectives of a seminary villa may, I think, be 
summed up under four headings: Recreational, Cultural, 
Disciplinary, and Spiritual. 

The immediate purpose of the villa is recreational. The 
villa should afford a pleasant change from the environ- 
ment of the seminary and should incorporate as many as 
possible of the natural advantages of vacation resorts. In 
a word, it should be a place in which students may feel that 
they are spending their vacation, not one whose external 
features bear too great a resemblance to those of the semi- 
nary itself. 

Next, the villa should create the cultural atmosphere 
appropriate to the requirements and tastes of seminarians. 
It should be far removed from the clamor of amusement 
centers and from the distracting company of worldly mind- 
ed vacationists. It should provide adequate facilities for 
the moderate intellectual activity which is consistent with 
the relaxation of the summer months. Its program should 
be so arranged that those who are studiously inclined may 
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have ample opportunity for reading and light research 
which are impossible at the seminary. At the same time 
it should ensure a minimum of study in those whose in- 
tellectual curiosity is underdeveloped or dominated by other 
interests. 


Thirdly, the villa should maintain a degree of discipline 
suitable to its nature and purpose. The more burdensome 
restraints of seminary life should be removed and every 
effort should be made to create in the students the spirit 
of relaxation which is the essential benefit of any sort of 
vacation. On the other hand the villa should have definite 
rules and these rules should be rigidly enforced. Lack of 
discipline can nullify every conceivable advantage of the 
villa season. The larger the community the more necessary 
becomes detailed enumeration of its privileges and its obli- 
gations. The villa rule, if intelligently drawn up and 
resolutely applied will prevent the villa from degenerating 
into a country club or a Rabelaisian Abbey of Théléme in 
which each one does as he pleases. Strict discipline is neces- 
sary, too, as a means of safeguarding health and preventing 
accidents. Regularity of regime establishes hygienic pro- 
portions of recreation, work, and rest; respect for pre- 
cautionary prohibitions prevents many an accident which 
might result from insufficiently developed individual 
prudence. 


Finally, the villa should carry on without essential modi- 
fication the entire spiritual program of the seminary. Com- 
munity prayers, meditation, Mass, examens, spiritual read- 
ing, conferences, and spiritual direction should all find their 
place at the villa just as at the seminary. Beyond the 
obvious advantage of assuring the intrinsic benefit of these 
helps to the seminarian’s spiritual life, their inclusion in 
the villa program has the important psychological effect 
of associating undiminished spiritual activity with periods 
of vacation. Thus resistance is offered to the easily ad- 
mitted persuasion that holiday relaxation relieves the priest 
of all obligations peculiar to his priestly status. 
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It remains to describe how we have attempted to approxi- 
mate these objectives of the seminary villa at our own Villa 
in New Hampshire. 

In the first place we are fortunate in having an excellent 
location and an unusual combination of natural advantages. 
Our Villa is situated in the town of Meredith, N. H., ona 
secluded cove of Lake Winnepesaukee. It extends over an 
area of some one hundred acres, entirely isolated and ade- 
quately protected against commercial or recreational de- 
velopments of an unwelcome kind. The buildings of the 
Villa are of plain wooden construction, affording both pro- 
tection from the elements and the healthy exposure which 
is the great advantage of camp life. Two large halls serve 
as recreation rooms and places of assembly. A clean, sandy 
beach, entirely private, provides adequate facilities for 
bathing. A large number of rowboats enable the students 
to enjoy the beauties of the lake and to make picnic ex- 
cursions to distant points. An extensive athletic field and 
several tennis courts have been developed over a period of 
years through the energy of the students themselves. 

We have conformed to all the requirements of the New 
Hampshire Department of Public Health and we have the 
assurance of the Department’s visitors that our camp ranks 
among the best institutions of its kind in the state. We are 
able, therefore, to present our Villa to the seminarians as 
a place of vacation and we are gratified that it is from this 
point of view that they look forward each year to the Villa 
season. 


Secondly, we have taken great pains to stress the cul- 
tural side of our Villa program. To do this has not always 
been easy, especisily during the early years of the Villa’s 
existence, when we were struggling to create and develop 
its natural advantages. His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, 
always insisted that two classes a day be held at the Villa. 
As years went on it became more and more evident that 
some sort of intellectual program was essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Villa. It was equally evident, how- 
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ever, up to a few years ago that we had not yet worked out 
a program that would operate efficiently. 

Then came the war, and the problem of accelerated 
courses. In 1942 we carried on a regular program of classes 
at the Villa as part of our acceleration with a fair degree 
of success. In 1943 wartime restrictions made it im- 
possible to send the entire student body to the Villa and 
our accelerated program- was continued throughout the 
summer in the sultry environment of the seminary. In 1944 
we were glad to be able to return to the Villa, and last sum- 
mer at the Villa we completed our program of acceleration. 

The experience of these years has taught us a valuable 
lesson: That serious academic work has been immeasurably 
helpful in maintaining the interest of the students in the 
Villa program. Recreations became more enjoyable as they 
became’ less frequent and prolonged; work seemed to lend 
zest to play. We are determined, therefore, to continue, 
with mitigated intensity, the program of classes that has 
worked out so well. Our present student body is accus- 
tomed to the change; we all feel that it will help to solve 
many of the problems that have arisen in the past. 


In other ways as well we strive to combine cultural 
objectives with the recreational advantages of the Villa. 
We have a large library and reading room, distinct from 
the recreation rooms. Each year a selection of books, 
recommended by Faculty members in connection with their 
respective courses, is brought up from the seminary library. 
A considerable amount of selected current literature and 
lighter works is provided. Strict silence is always enforced 
in the reading room, even during recreation periods. Many 
students repair to the pine groves and the lake shore for 
reading and study. 

At the Villa, too, we find it possible to encourage in- 
dividual preferences in a variety of ways. The students 
in charge of ceremonies have for many years devoted their 
spare time at the Villa to careful study of liturgical law. 
The work done in the past is easily assimilated by each 
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new group, and a high standard of excellence has thus been 
reached in this department. The choir, too, makes use of 
the Villa season for many useful purposes that cannot be 
sufficiently provided for at the seminary. Those skilled in 
the practical arts find plenty of opportunity to serve the 
community. We have expert gardeners, carpenters, me- 
chanics, painters, masons. Much of the material develop. 
ment of the Villa has been effected by the students then- 
selves. Large numbers of students thus gain the satisfaction 
and benefit of giving expression to their talent and initiative. 


In the third place, we have worked hard to obviate the 
abuses consequent upon lack of discipline. To this end we 
have first of all modified the seminary rule to conform with 
the spirit of vacation and the demands of camp life. Camp 
clothing is worn instead of the cassock; periods of silence 
are reduced to the minimum. On the other hand, we are 
insistent that there be no deviation from the essential re- 
quirements of seminary order and ecclesiastical decorum. 
The students rise each morning at 6:30 and retire each 
night at 10:15. This is the invariable program, seven days 
a week. On class days the early morning is devoted to camp 
maintenance and manual labor. A mid-morning swimming 
period precedes the morning class and study hour. The 
afternoon is free for study, recreation, swimming, etc. An 
evening class is held at 7:45. 

On the weekly holiday the students are free to leave the 
Villa grounds between 9:00 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. Each must 
make known his destination and his companions and no 
one may leave the Villa unaccompanied. Association with 
outsiders, other than relatives and friends whose identity 
is made known in advance, is forbidden. Hitchhiking is 
severely punished. Boat trips on the lake and auto excur- 
sions to the nearby mountains are encouraged, but trips 
to more distant recreation resorts are forbidden. On one 
other afternoon each week the students mav leave the Villa 
grounds between 1:00 P.M. and 5:00 P.M., but durine the 
remainder of the week no trips to town for recreational 
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purposes are permitted. Time not otherwise occupied on 
Sundays is divided between recreation and study. Visits 
to the Villa by relatives and friends are not forbidden, but 
visitors are restricted to appropriate bounds and periods 
of time. 

Thus we have tried to create the impression that the Villa, 
though a place of recreation, has a serious ultimate pur- 
pose connected with that of the seminary itself, and that 
the facilities of the Villa rather than the attractions of the 
surrounding country should claim the major portion of the 
seminarian’s time. 

An important factor in the safeguarding of discipline 
is our organization of the maintenance activities of the 
Villa. With the single exception of cooking all work is 
done by the students themselves. Specific duties are 
assigned to each of twenty odd groups, each one under the 
direction of a senior student. All are required to engage 
in manual labor during the assigned period each day. Excel- 
lent traditions have thus been developed, and the innumer- 
able details connected with replenishing of supplies, repairs, 
kitchen and refectory service, clean-up, etc. are looked 
after efficiently and with a minimum of inconvenience. The 
priest in charge can quickly trace any neglect of duty to 
its source and vigilance a longe on his part is all that is 
necessary to assure good order. 

Important, too, in relation to the discipline of the Villa 
are the precautions taken to protect the health of the 
students and to prevent accidents. Drinking water comes 
from artesian wells which are inspected each year by the 
New Hampshire Department of Public Health. Only pas- 
teurized milk is used, though raw milk is easier to procure. 
Toilet rooms are screened and kept scrupulously clean. A 
Villa infirmary provides facilities for the treatment of 
minor injuries and for the care of those who are tem- 
porarily indisposed. A local physician is always on call 
and a well-equipped hospital is available in a nearby city 
for more serious emergencies. 
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The most stringent regulations are enforced for the pre- 
vention of accidents. Dangerous mountain climbing is 
made impossible by refusal of permission for overnight 
absence from the Villa. Rowboats, rather than canoes, are 
supplied for lake trips. Adequate fire-fighting apparatus 
is on hand, and the strictest caution is constantly enjoined 
regarding the disposition of matches and cigarette stubs. 
The greatest danger of camp life, that of drowning, is 
effectively guarded against by rules whose violation is 
severely dealt with. Students are forbidden to bathe any- 
where save at our own beach. During the bathing periods 
at least one specially trained student is on duty in a life- 
boat. No student may enter the water in the absence of the 
guard, or at other than the appointed times. Boundaries 
are clearly marked beyond which no one may pass. Long- 
distance swimming is absolutely prohibited. It is our 
enviable record that in all the years of the Villa’s existence 
we have never had a fatal accident. It is our earnest prayer 
that by maintaining every possible human precaution we 
may continue to merit this extraordinary providence of God. 

Finally, we have maintained the entire program of the 
seminary’s spiritual exercises and adapted it to the special 
needs of the Villa. Meditation, Mass and thanksgiving 
occupy the usual periods each morning. Each afternoon 
before supper, including Sundays and holidays, there is a 
spiritual conference given by either the priest in charge 
or the Spiritual Director. At the end of the conference the 
community divides into two groups, each of which proceeds 
by a different direction to the grotto of the Blessed Virgin, 
reciting the rosary en route. At the grotto the entire com- 
munity reassembles and sings a hymn to the Blessed Virgin. 

Night prayers are always followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Altwm silentium prevails after the 
retiring signal is given. Confessions are heard each evening 
after Benediction, and at other times during the week 
determined by the Spiritual Director and the visiting con- 
fessors. Stations of the Cross have been erected in a 
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secluded pine grove, and ample opportunity is provided for 
private spiritual exercises. All recreational activities are 
removed from the vicinity of the chapel. 

This whole program has proved admirably suited for the 
maintaining of morale during the Villa season. A modicum 
of entertainment, in the form of both motion pictures and 
concerts organized by the students themselves, provides 
added insurance against monotony and boredom. A canteen 
is maintained for miscellaneous purchases, including milk 
and soft drinks. Having developed what we feel is an 
efficient villa organization, we are able to insist on complete 
maintenance of the villa schedule. Each day’s program is 
definitely indicated and the duration of the villa season is 
announced in advance and rigidly adhered to. Refusal to 
admit exceptions and deviations in these matters has been 
greatly instrumental in eliminating the uneasiness and con- 
fusion that is engendered by the possibility of extra holi- 
days and an early return to the city. 

It would be wrong to convey the impression that the 
organization and maintenance of a seminary villa is not 
beset with numerous difficulties. There is first of all the 
question of expense. Our Villa represents a capital invest- 
ment of something like $150,000. Exact figures are not 
available, but a fair estimate of our annual running ex- 
penses would be about $10,000. These figures are rather 
formidable, to be sure; but over a long period of years they 
would amount to a surprisingly small addition to the total 
eost of running the seminary. Looked at in terms of a 
seven-week vacation for 150-175 men the cost of our Villa 
would be well under $10 per man per week. Surely this 
is an insignificant figure with reference to present-day vaca- 
tion values; and careful long-range planning might well 
discover means of financing a villa without prohibitive infla- 
tion of the seminary budget. 

A greater difficulty is that of getting the villa started and 
creating enthusiasm for it. It would be less than honest to 
omit reference to the enormous struggle that was necessary 
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to overcome the initial indifference to the idea of the villa 
in both the Faculty and the students of our seminary. Nor 
would it be right not to mention that the progress of our 
Villa has at times been hindered by regrettable mistakes 
that subsequent experience might have obviated. An effici- 
ent villa cannot be developed in a single summer. Whatever 
success we have attained has cost years of effort and con- 
stant reaffirming of faith in the desirability of the villa in 
the face of obstacles that at times seemed insuperable. On 
the other hand, we were pioneers in the field, and much 
of our difficulty might be avoided by others who would 
be able to approach the work with clearer vision of the 
issues involved. 

It is our honest conviction that the Villa means enough 
to our seminary to justify the sacrifice of time and energy 
required for its maintenance. It would be more pleasant 
for us, to be sure, to have the summer to ourselves; but 
our leisure time is also the leisure time of our students 
and we must consider seriously the possibility that much of 
what we try to do for them during the seminary year may 
be nullified by the harmful effects of a long vacation. True, 
a vacation at home provides many opportunities for testing 
a seminarian’s vocation and affords broadening contacts 
with the world in which he will one day work as a priest. 
We feel, however, that these advantages may be gained as 
well from a shorter period of vacation, and that a villa 
season of at least six weeks is of indispensable value. Today 
more than ever we have reason to fear the effects of world- 
liness on characters which still lack strength to do it full 
battle. It is our hope that our experience in Boston may 
be helpful to other seminaries which may contemplate the 
villa as a means of augmenting their effectiveness. 
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SOME OBJECTIVES OF SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


REV. THOMAS V. NAVIN, C.M., A.M., KENRICK SEMINARY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The scope of this paper is to suggest some objectives in 
spiritual direction that might be useful in helping semi- 
narians to a deeper foundation in the spiritual life and to the 
ways and means of advancing in virtue generally. In all 
this the spiritual director should play a prominent part. We 
all realize this direction cannot be the same as that given to 
Religious; yet we must realize this pre-priestly direction 
should be deeper and firmer, because of the greater impor- 
tance of the sacerdotal life. Who should be closer to God 
than the priest, since all his good in the ministry comes 
from this closeness to God? If to whom much is given, much 
will be demanded, how can the things be yielded where there 
isno deep interior spirit? And whence can that spirit come, 
if not by spiritual training? What, then, is the subject 
matter of this direction? Father Faber answers: “Our 
sins and imperfections; the working of our passions; our 
inward disorderly inclinations; our temptations; and the 
secret suggestions of the devil which haunt us; the style 
of architecture of our castles in the air; our good works, 
penances, devotions, lights, and inspirations.” The Code 
of Canon Law also helps us in this question by defining the 
subject matter of spiritual direction in general; as consist- 
ing in doubts and anxieties of conscience, defective tend- 
encies and how to correct them, and good tendencies and 
how to develop them. This direction, therefore, would seem, 
then, to include the desire of perfection, the duties of our 
state in life, our relations with others; our spiritual exer- 
cises, as meditation, spiritual reading, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, etc.; our difficulties in receiving correction, our 
predominant passion and our efforts to bring it under con- 
trol. Including all this, it does seem to infringe on Sacra- 
mental direction, and the difficulty is to define the limits of 
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each of these sorts of direction, as each has something to 
do with sin. 

However, if we try to keep these distinctions in mind, 
perhaps we can find a way in which we can keep both sep- 
arate. The confessional deals with mortal sin, the danger 
and temptations, and also deliberate venial sin. There is 
always a difficulty of speaking of these matters outside of 
the confessional, although temptations may be mentioned 
if there is no difficulty in speaking of them. Spiritual direc- 
tion takes up the matter of indeliberate or less deliberate 
venial sins, as these are obstacles to Christian perfection; 
and then, too, there is less difficulty in speaking of them. 


The Church has always approved of spiritual direction 
in general, and above all, sacramental direction. In refer- 
ence to religious, general direction is had in accordance 
with the kind and spirit of their institute. This is not the 
same as what is called the manifestation of conscience; but 
it does mean individual interviews on the spiritual life; 
and the extension of sympathetic help, calculated to dispel 
anxieties and to give courage to continue in the way of 
perfection. The saints were very insistent on the point of 
direction and the qualifications of Spiritual Directors. To 
quote a few. The honey-tongued St. Bernard says: “If 
anyone makes himself his own master in the spiritual life, 
he makes himself the scholar of a fool.” The gentle St. 
Francis de Sales writes in his book, Introduction to the 
Devout Life: “If you wish in good earnest to find the way 
to devotion, seek out some good man to guide and direct 
you. It is the admonition of admonitions.” We know St. 
Teresa’s sentiments and advice to those favored with facility 
in prayer. That saint says: “Even if they are not in the 
religious state, it would be well if they, like certain other . 
people, were to take a director so as never to follow their 
own will, which is the cause of most of our ills.” Finally, 
Father Faber sums up what he says is the teaching of all 
the saints in this matter when he writes: “All the saints 
are of one mind; to have a director and to be open and free 
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with him, and to obey him without bondage. Behold, this 
is half the battle of the spiritual life.” 

In speaking of spiritual perfection or growth, and Spir- 
itual Direction as a means to this end, a spiritual writer 
says: “Hardly ten in a thousand called by God to perfec- 
tion heed the call; of a hundred called to contemplation, 
ninety-nine fail to answer. It must be acknowledged that 
one of the principal causes is the lack of Spiritual Direc- 
tors.” These words carry a very serious charge and cer- 
tainly make food for sober reflection on our part. En- 
trusted as we are with the care and development of the 
interior spirit in those who are to be other Christs, this duty 
should cause us to realize the seriousness of our charge; 
the weighty obligations we have undertaken as Spiritual 
Directors. 

When our health is impaired, we consult a doctor telling 
him most minutely what we think are the different symp- 
toms of our ailment. The same should hold good in the 
spiritual life. We ought to make known our needs, our 
weaknesses and our desires, to one whom we trust to guide 
us; to one whom we are willing to obey, so that we can pre- 
serve our spiritual vigor and go forward to new progress 
in perfection according to our state, by using the means 
he suggests to us. 

In all the human sciences and arts, we are guided by 
teachers well equipped in the knowledge of these sciences 
and the practice of these arts; so in the pursuit of the Life 
Divine, we should seek help from one competent to give the 
help. We ought all of us to realize the urgency of this need; 
for we so frequently fail in judgment concerning our own 
natural dispositions. Facing spiritual problems, with the 
history before us of past spiritual weaknesses, memories, 
thoughts: how are we to drive away these mists that cloud 
our true vision, or judge them sanely without a guide? The 
Director stands aloof from these prejudices; and if we give 
him a candid statement of our condition, his judgment is 
sure to be safer than our own. This is why Father Faber 
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says: “spiritual Direction should be free as the air and 
fresh as the rising sun. .. . The one only invariable end of 
spiritual direction in all stages of the interior and mystical 
life is liberty of spirit. The opposite doctrine belongs not 
to the wisdom but to the superstition of direction.” We 
define direction, then, as advice given to a soul in attaining 
a spiritual end. Of course as this end varies, so does the 
direction. If it means avoiding sin and sinful occasions 
and of overcoming temptations, then the direction is given 
in the Sacrament of Penance. If it has reference to ad- 
vancement in holiness, it is called spiritual direction, the 
kind given by a spiritual guide. 


FIRST OURSELVES 

Our initial effort, then, is to bring home the lesson of 
priestly life lived supernaturally to our students by giving 
them the example in our own lives. How often will it be 
“physician heal thyself,” if our practice does not conform 
to our precepts? Are we real men of God, willing to make 
personal sacrifices; or are we satisfied to enjoy the sacerdo- 
tal honor with the least inconvenience to ourselves? We do 
not have to become recluses or hermits; nor be soured on 
human nature in general; but we do have to give example 
day in and day out, a thing we do only by cultivating the 
interior spirit as strenuously as possible. Prudence must. 
tell us when to praise and when to reprove; but in regard 
to human sentiment, we must be men of stone. Ours must 
be a solid piety if we are to strive to renew all things in 
Christ. Day after day we must put forth new efforts to 
increase in the knowledge and love of God. Study and 
prayer are the lights to our path. To put God in the hearts 
of others, we must first have Him in our own hearts. Study 
must not be for idling, for mere curiosity, for the theologi- 
cal sciences must be known, if we are going to be able to 
live habitually according to Eternal Truth. If we nourish 
our soul by daily converse with God, if we relish the sweet 
delights of familiarity with One we hope to know and love 
forever ; if we truly live in this bond of friendship, we shall 
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be able to spread this spirit to the chosen instruments of 
the Master in reproducing it in those who, like ourselves, 
are called to be other Christs. So we ourselves must now 
be what we would have others be. What we haven’t, we 
cannot give. 

THEN TO THE SEMINARIAN 

It has been said, what the seminary is, the priesthood 
will be; what the priesthood is, the laity will be; and what 
seminary, priesthood, and laity are, the world will soon be- 
come. The earth’s population, individuals of good and bad 
will, are starved for truth, are unceasingly searching every- 
where for belief and credentials for this belief. They seek 
not the credentials in honeyed words, but in works, rather 
words crystallized into works and into life. Thus it was 
that Jesus came to us giving testimony of His divine Mis- 
sion. Jesus began to do and to teach. “If you do not believe 
me, believe my works.” 

The priesthood itself is a visible, permanent miracle, 
giving testimony to its Divine Mission. But this it does 
effectively in person, life, and work: “As the light of the 
world,” it shines brightly; “as the salt of the earth,” it 
saves ever more souls from corruption; as the representa- 
tive of the Good Shepherd, it searches zealously for the lost 
sheep. “The odor of the Master’s knowledge,” has lost much 
of its sweetness for men. Its fragrance can be restored 
only by the Catholic Priesthood; by priests, though, only 
so far as they can say with St. Paul: “Thanks be to God, 
who has manifested the odor of His knowledge by us in 
every place. For we are the good odor of Christ unto God, 
in them that are saved by the odor of life until life” (2 Cor. 
2, 14-16). “Trust, I have overcome the world” (St. John 
16, 33). “This is the victory which overcomes the world, 
your faith” (1 St. John 5, 4). 

If the priest is going to avoid the naturalistic spirit, the 
seminary, especially through the Director, must make the 
seminarian ground himself in the supernatural. For the 
priest will be what the seminary has made him, or suffered 
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him to make himself. If we turn out spiritual-minded, 
apostolic priests, they will make the laity a “Chosen genera- 
tion, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased peo- 
ple.” The sacrificial lives and labors of such priests will 
be the restoration of the golden days of the Galilean min- 
istry; but these same priests will have been trained in 
Nazareth. By fasting and prayer, they will have passed 
through the furnace of temptation in the wilderness. Such 
reflections make us realize in literal truth the responsibili- 
ties of those engaged in this work. 

We are now becoming fully conscious of the wanton de- 
struction that has come upon the world through the selfish 
and devilish machinations of individuals. The heritage of 
centuries has been destroyed; the hearts of men have been 
sown with the seeds of dissension; the very image and 
knowledge of the Creator has been torn out of the souls of 
men. But what are these evils in comparison with sending 
out into a diocese, bad priests here and there; or in num- 
bers, educating and training priests so ineffectively that 
solid assurance is wanting of their persevering in the 
spirit of the priestly life. Not that I insinuate that any- 
where there are seminaries so unfaithful in their trust, for 
such is not my intention. However, there is no small 
sacerdotal mortality; it is altogether too great. So the 
obligation somewhere has been shirked. And there is 
danger that we ourselves are not conscious fully of. the 
obligations entrusted to us. 

Our second method of procedure is to liken our training 
with all due allowance made for time and environment to 
the Model Director and the Model Seminary, the College 
Apostolic. Nowhere do we find our Divine Saviour em- 
ploying miraculous means to accomplish His purpose, ex- 
cept where ordinary agencies would be insufficient. As 
God, he could have supported His human life without vis- 
ible nourishment; yet He ate and drank like other men. 
He could have changed instantaneously the Apostles into 
spiritually enlightened, fervent, zealous, and heroic men. 
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But this He did not do. He made the transformation a 
slow, progressive, laborious one; practically the same as 
we try to do as Directors. His endeavors were adapted to 
their end and consisted not only in moral and spiritual 
theory, but also in actual training and practice. Correction 
is an ordinary form of training. The Divine Master was 
not chary of using it. When St. Peter, walking on the water, 
became afraid and began to sink, he cried out: “Lord save 
me.” Jesus taking his hand said: “Thou of little faith, why 
didst thou doubt?” Could there be a better mode of train- 
ing than this insistance on absolute committal of oneself 
to divine care? 


We read in St. Luke: “And there entered a thought into 
them, which of them should be greater.” But Jesus seeing 
their thoughts, took a little child, and set him in the midst 
of them and said to them: “Whosoever shall receive this 
child in My name, receiveth Me; and whosoever shall re- 
ceive Me, receiveth Him that sent Me. For he that is lesser 


among you all, is the greater” (St. Luke 9, 46-48). What 
an example of divine adaptability in the matter of cor- 
rection. 


Again what helps more to perfect training than the ex- 
ample of a Master at once beloved and confided in? He casts 
a spell of influence over His disciples. Yet on one occasion, 
the Master by excellence seems to have wanted more than 
the general tenor of His life to inculcate His most character- 
istic virtue. It was the night before his death. With the 
Passover celebrated, He had instituted the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. When the supper was finished, Jesus arose, laid aside 
His garments, began to wash the feet of His disciples and 
wiped them with a towel. That finished, He said: “Know 
what I have done to you? You call Me Master and Lord, 
and you say well; for so I am. If then I be your Lord and 
Master, and wash your feet, you ought to wash the feet of 
one another. For I have given you an example, that is I 
have done to you so you do also” (St. John 13, 4-14). 


How dear, therefore, must our own lowly services to one 
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another be, to our meek and humble Saviour when He 
chose the means He did to urge us to practice the underlying 
virtue of humility. The lesson is lost on the world; and is 
hardly seen even among Christians. To what extent do we 
teach it in the seminary? Numerous other examples of how 
the Saviour trained the Apostles might be taken from the 
Gospels. Zeal for the lost sheep; the commission to go and 
teach all nations; His bidding them to make no provisions 
for clothing and food on their Apostolic journeys; His hav- 
ing them confide entirely in God; his enjoining them to be as 
simple as doves, yet as wise as serpents; His inculcating that 
unpreparedness that sheep exhibit in the midst of wolves. 
He gave them a long and a severe training, a training that 
was toilsome, abstemious, and away from home. They, like 
Him, had no place whereon to lay their head. They left all 
things to follow Him. And this speaks volumes for the love 
that He inspired; the strong influence by which He bound 
them to Himself. This morale developed, was able after- 
wards to sustain them on their long journeys, in their 
fasts, and their uncertain welcomes, as they traveled 
through the valleys and the hills of Galilee. When they 
stopped to pluck the ears of corn, we may be sure they were 
hungry. When they came from Galilee through Symaria, 
into Judea, they stopped at the Well of Jacob because they 
were famished and footsore. They went into the city to 
buy bread and on their return they set out the simple pro- 
visions and asked Him to share their fare. Here it was 
that He seemed to wish to give them a lesson in the control 
of their appetite, even when that appetite could be lawfully 
and praiseworthily satisfied. “I have a meat which you 
know not.” “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me; that I make perfect His work.” Notice His ever re- 
curring practice of turning trivial incidents to spiritual 
profit. These incidents all reveal the physical hardships 
of the life in which the Apostles were trained, a training 
wisely adapted to their future needs; for they were destined 
to go out into the world empty handed; without friend or 
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earthly patron; to cross mountains and deserts; to be foot- 
sore and weary, yet casting the Word of God as they went. 
Here welcomed and honored; there scourged or stoned, .as 
the enemies of the human race. 

Such was the training of the Apostles; such should be 
our method of training if we want our students to be un- 
ashamed of the right handling of the Word of God. Here 
is where the ecclesiastical sciences tie in with Spiritual 
Direction and each branch can be co-related with the living, 
pulsuating, three years of the public life. If too much em- 
phasis is put on the intellectual side, we no longer follow 
the Master as He actually taught; instead we become dis- 
pensers of mere theological speculation and make these 
human conceits displace, as it were, the importance of that 
spiritual life which all the recent Popes have tried to insist 
on. For these latter day Popes want knowledge deep and 
particularized of the sacred sciences, but not at the expense 
of spiritual formation. Science is to be had by all means, 
but the spiritual life is to be divinized, including even the 
sacred sciences. The seminarians are to do what the 
Apostles did before them. They are to see Him day by day 
in His manifestations of mercy and power; they are to 
listen to His public teachings and to His private instruc- 
tions. They are to embody both teachings in the round of 
their daily lives under Christ’s direction and Christ’s super- 
vision. What the Apostles were, they are to be. We allow 
for diversity of time and circumstances; but we must not 
tone down the teaching of the Master; nor make easy the 
training of the Master. For Christ Jesus lives and works 
today through us as His proxies in the same way He did 
twenty centuries ago in Person. His training can be with 
us today as it was in the time of the Apostles, through the 
study of the Sacred Scripture and the serious meditation 
thereon. His miracles gain entrance to our ears as did those 
actual performances themselves strike the eyes of the 
Apostles. Then the things done by the Saviour were oper- 
ative; now the Holy Ghost works through the pages of the 
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inspired word. Then Church History recounts century 
after century of miracles not witnessed by the Apostles, 
For the Spirit of God does for the Mystical Body what the 
Saviour in the flesh did for the Apostles. As for the teach- 
ings of the Saviour, Dogma, Moral, Ascetic Theology, ex- 
pounded by capable professors, brings out the organic unity 
of that teaching, as well as its beauty, its entrancing har- 
mony. For training fields there are the parish itself, the 
school, the hospital; for exercise of the virtues Apostolic, 
there is the Spiritual Director to guide and to train in the 
putting on, of these virtues. More still, there is the chapel, 
the dwelling place of our Divine Guest, where faith, adora- 
tion, and love are developed. Thus we possess substantially 
every means and every opportunity possessed by the Apos- 
tles. So if we do not prepare the present generation of 
students for Apostleship, we cannot plead lack of equip- 
ment. 

Yet it is not the mere companionship of Jesus, or the 
knowledge of His miracles, teaching, training, that will 
make Apostles. These things must be lived to give tone, 
color, and character to our efforts. Our strivings must be 
to build up a personal love of Jesus Christ; to plant a love 
that is intimate, familiar, and personal, with Jesus in the 
Eucharistic Presence. This should be our dominant en- 
deavor, the center toward which all our other efforts should 
converge. The sanctuary belongs to the priesthood. As 
Christ’s delight is to be with the children of men; so the 
priest’s delight must be found where Jesus, the Son of the 
living God, dwells. The priest is the custodian of the sanc- 
tuary, to his keeping is confided the sacramental Christ 
Himself. In the sanctuary daily the priest offers the saving 
Victim; and woe betide him if he allows anything whatso- 
ever to alienate his affections from that Friend in the 
tabernacle. 


A chapel exercise which takes us into the presence of our 
Lord and King, must not be considered a side issue in the 
order of the day, a sort of formality. True, routine makes 
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for formality, repetition brings on lassitude; but these are 
dangers in every form of prayer. Added to this, in my 
humble estimation, the real danger lies in the separation 
of the intellectual from the spiritual. Minimizing the 
spiritual and pushing it into the background, thus allowing 
its spirit and heart to die. The tendency is to require a 
standard of fitness only in class work as a qualification for 
the priesthood, so moral conduct is judged pretty much 
from the observance of the rules of discipline. For that 
reason religious exercises can become soulless as if gone 
through by so many mechanical devices; and in that event 
the faith which worketh by charity tends to become an ex- 
ception, a singularity, with the result that we are liable to 
send out men without piety and zeal, to fill the ranks of the 
Apostles and do their God permitted work. This, of course, 
is a danger, rather than an actual condition. 

Finally, the spiritual exercises come at the end of a 
strenuous day when all other activities are over. We do not 
intend to give just the leavings to our Host, the silent Head 
of the house; but the arrangement may create that impres- 
sion. So would it be possible to rearrange the schedules in 
such a way that the spiritual exercises would occupy a more 
prominent place in the order of the day? Could they not be 
spread out over the course of the entire day? The average 
time spent by the student in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, is two or three hours daily. This is relatively 
a large allotment of time to spend in the presence of Jesus, 
speaking with Him, listening to Him, imploring His pardon 
for past sins, and asking His help against future weakness 
and temptations; asking in particular for His meekness 
and humility of heart, his self-denial and patient cross 
bearing, His fraternal charity and His very living to do 
the Father’s will. Owing to poor arrangement this crown- 
ing grace asked for to grow in the likeness of Christ that 
one day the student may not be unworthy of His eternal 
priesthood; this participating in His works and sharing 
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His inheritance—these opportunities are in part idled by 
the student instead of being fully used. 

These daily occasions of grace: meditation, Mass, Holy 
Communion, visits, Rosary, conference, night and morning 
prayers for six years, all these should produce spiritual 
results similar to those which the companionship of Jesus 
produced in the Apostles. Are we getting such results? 
Perhaps our fault lies in our method of presenting the 
spiritual life. We must admit in passing that spiritual exer- 
cises are only means for an end. For spirituality is essen- 
tially a life; something that depends on an inner principle. 
It is this inner principle or soul that gives worth and value 
to the observances of piety. That principle of our actions 
is Divine Love as a motive, as the mainspring of that joyous 
union with Jesus through faith and charity. In exacting 
performance of spiritual exercises, we must not teach at- 
tachment to the letter of the law at the expense of more 
important values; straining the gnat and swallowing the 
camel, a la mode Pharisienne. Let us rather be sure that 
these exercises are only the rough materials for building 
up and preserving the life of the spirit. There are individ- 
uals who never seem to grasp the need for carrying the 
fruit of their spiritual exercises into their ordinary daily 
conduct. Their life has no unity of action. Their spiritual 
exercises are for them a house of isolation. Such individ- 
uals keep their spiritual exercises away from their ordinary 
doings of the day, with the result that their spiritua! exer- 
cises become like food stored instead of eaten. Father 
Tissot, in his book on the interior life, describes this mode 
of acting as: “a mechanical repetition which makes life a 
sort of chest of drawers. At one time I open one drawer, 
this is meditation; a half hour goes by, I shut the drawer, 
and that is done for the day. I open another drawer, this 
is the Office; three-quarters of an hour pass away and I shut 
this drawer up. Thus it is with the other exercises of piety 
and occupations generally. Each has its own drawer. In 
this way exercises of piety are divided off, each into a corner 
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of the day. They are separated from the flow of life; they 
have only a momentary influence on the soul.”’ Here the 
spiritual axiom is apt—holiness depends less on what we do, 
then upon how we do it. 

On the contrary chapel exercises rightfully used, should 
influence every action of the day, not only by giving greater 
purity of intention and begetting fidelity and regularity, 
but also by giving a more practical sweep to the aspirations 
and resolutions made during that time of sole strategy. 
Early in their seminary life, students should be taught that 
it is not the mere acts of verbal virtue that count, but their 
application to the conduct of life. No multiple repetition 
by students of the rule of Christ: “Learn of Me for I am 
meek and humble of heart,” will beget meekness and humil- 
ity unless the resolution is so strong that it flows into their 
actions and makes those actions meek and humble. That 


resolution must be used well not only when occasions of 
humility and meekness are thrust upon the student, but 
also by sending the student in quest of such occasions. 


HERE PERHAPS A FEW OBSERVATIONS ARE IN ORDER: 


1. Seminarians coming to us are not accustomed to medi- 
tate; they find meditation irksome and they are unable to 
remain any considerable time before the tabernacle. Yes; 
they know Who lives there, but their speech to Him is 
quickly exhausted; they get embarrassed and long to go 
away to something outside themselves. These young men 
should be treated with kindness, sympathy, encouragement. 
Ways of meditation should be taught them; ways to profit 
by hearing Mass; ways of examining their consciences. 
Vocal prayer should be stressed. The repeating with pur- 
pose and fervor just the few words that they are able to 
say to Jesus. I would suggest that each read his own medi- 
tation—but the big problem is where to find meditation 
books suitable for seminarians. However, the Book of 
Books, the Gospels and Epistles, is at hand. Let the semi- 
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narian read them daily and fix his thought and affections on 
what may be suggested by the texts read. 


2. Spiritual growth is a work of the Holy Spirit; it de- 
velops as does the natural character. It should not be in- 
terfered with except when natural propensities or mistaken 
asceticism thwart the action of the Spirit. On the other 
hand, let us realize that students of an ardent tempera- 
ment, tasting for the first time the sweet companionship of 
Jesus, are liable to feel impatience with the tardiness of 
their spiritual growth and want to become saints over night. 
Here we have suitable material for great sanctity. To curb 
too tightly this spirit can do harm. Better to overlook the 
exuberance, and to exercise such promising subjects with 
the pruning knife of humility and obedience; and let them 
know that genuine charity never even embarrasses the 
neighbor, much less, puts him to shame. For beginners, 
generally, a healthy human interest in life, work, recreation, 


and the home circle is a most desirable help to regular 
spiritual growth, to a growth best adapted to influence the 
lives of most men. 


3. A tradition for all seminarians is tender filial devotion 
to the Virgin Mother. The mere mention of this is an ob- 
jective in itself. For seminarians have a special claim on 
her maternal love. It was under her care that the Divine 
Son prepared Himself for the revelation of His Eternal 
Priesthood; and as they are all preparing themselves for 
incorporation into that priesthood, it seems fitting that they 
should have a special share in Mary’s intercession. 


4. Another directive is that we endeavor to awaken an 
external reverence for our Divine Lord and Master as in- 
dispensible to all devout communing with Him. He invites 
all to come to Him with childlike confidence and to converse 
with Him with childlike simplicity. But He requires us 
also to remember that He is our God, the all-perfect Being 
who fills the heaven and earth with the majesty of His glory. 
Outward reverence is a confession of faith better than any 
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we usually make in words. Such expression must be made 
with heartfelt sentiments. For to bend the knee before the 
tabernacle without a thought of Him who dwells therein, is 
something akin to the lip service of the Pharisees, “this 
people honor Me with their lips, but their hearts are far 
from Me” (St. Matt. 15:7-8). 


5. Finally, if seminarians are to live with Christ daily, 
the cooperation of the Other Christs, the faculty members, 
is necessary. They must give the example of a strong faith 
in the Real Presence, manifesting that living faith by cor- 
responding piety and devotion. Careful preparation for 
Mass; its correct and fervent celebration; due time for 
thanksgiving; punctual, consistent attendance at the ordi- 
nary chapel exercises; observance of external reverence and 
propriety in the House of God; all these outward acts, a 
student minutely observes, and unconsciously regulates his 
own interior devotion by what he believes is the interior 
spirit of those above and over him. Not all lessons are 
taught in the classroom. Professorial conduct off guard is 
likely to have more far reaching effects on the future life of 
the student. That student may not rise above their level in 
faith and piety; but he will follow that level, not by reason 
of what the faculty officially teach, but rather, by reason 
of what the faculty actually do. 


SOME APPLICATIONS 


Now to a few particularizations. Not many things are 
more harmful to spiritual growth than feeding beginners 
on advanced asceticism. We should be sure of downright 
duty before inculcating counsel. We can urge many legiti- 
mate motives for doing all those things from youth; for in- 
stance, the morning offering and the motive of charity can 
be pointed out as easy ways of acquiring those imperative 
things, all matters of precept. Dishonesty in a priest can 
give scandal; it must be avoided at all hazards. But the 
practice of positive virtue, such as fraternal love, enables 
a person to shun all forms of scandal incidentally, by aiding 
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the neighbor through the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. Therefore, the growth in keeping the command- 
ments and at the same time practicing gradually works of 
counsel must be slow and wisely regulated by the Spiritual 
Director. Careful supervision in selecting matter for medi- 
tation and for spiritual reading, should be here looked to. 
Progress in Christian perfection should be insisted upon; 
yet we should be slow in trying to exercise our charges in 
the counsels, until they have been at least roughly broken 
in the precepts. 

A priest must be a man of prayer; and where is he going 
to develop this language of love if a good start is not made 
in the seminary? And how can he speak daily to God unless 
he has already learned the language of God? For that 
reason the exercise of mental prayer cannot be too much 
stressed. We must train the student in that art day by day 
so he will be fully formed in this spirit. In the beginning 
we have to sell the idea with words and manner that will 
bring conviction, for if the seminarian is not convinced in 
the beginning of its necessity, prayer will always be done in 
a slipshod manner, will become a routine affair, and later on 
in the ministry, given up all together. When we find a 
student omitting the practice of mental prayer, while home 
during vacation, it seems to me quite clear that he has not 
yet been convinced of its importance as an inseparable part 
of his daily life. If such is his attitude now, what will it 
be when he is a priest? Then the daily demands of pastoral 
duties will cause him to omit this exercise entirely; yet our 
Holy Father Pius XI in his encyclical on the Priesthood tells 
us: “That the priest, to maintain worthily his office and his 
calling, must be devoted in a singular manner to the love 
of prayer. . . . There is a necessary union between prayer 
and holiness, so that the one cannot be had without the 
other.” This confirms the teaching of St. John Chrysostom: 
“TI think it clear to all that it is simply impossible to live 
virtuously without the aid of prayer.” St. Augustine adds: 
“He truly knows how to live rightly, who rightly knows how 
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to pray.” Our Holy Father further points out: “That a 
certain space of time daily should be devoted to meditation 
on things eternal”; and he warns, “that no priest can omit 
this without a grave mark of neglect and without harm to 
his soul.” 

Methods of mental prayer are not absolutely necessary, 
but they are a help for beginners. Any simple method will 
do; and the simpler, the better. Conviction and love in the 
matter of meditation will grow when we realize who it is 
that invites us to spend this little time with Him, our God, 
our King, our Saviour, our Friend. For very obvious are 
the things He has done for us; the things He can do for us; 
and the things He has promised to do. What an honor to - 
be received in audience with Him! 

Matter for meditation is found in the Gospels and the 
Epistles. The Gospels are the Book of Life, real and vig- 
orous, and alive as to present as well as past needs. Stripped 
of technicalities, the Gospels set before us, the teaching, 
the standards of Christ the Saviour in language and 
thought which of themselves move the will to greater love 
for God. In the words of America’s most famous convert, 
who entered the Church a year before Newman, the stal- 
wart Orestes A. Brownson, we learn: “A vigorous Chris- 
tianity was taught by the Fathers because they were 
grounded on the Scriptures; a less fresh and vigorous teach- 
ing was that of the Scholastics, who were formed on the 
Fathers. Then came the commentators on the Scholastics, 
with still less vigor; and lastly came the textbook writers, 
nourished on the commentators of the Scholastics. These 
textbook writers have fallen so low in freshness and vigor 
as scarce to merit mention.” 


SPIRITUAL READING NEXT 
St. Benedict calls Spiritual Reading: “A tool for medita- 
tion.” Through Spiritual Reading God speaks to us in the 
thoughts and writings of His chosen friends, the saints. 
The tolle lege of St. Augustine and the spiritual thoughts of 
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the saints through all the centuries, together with the sen- 
timents of worthy spiritual writers have moved the hearts 
of many to the compunction of tears, have watered the 
aridity of fields of thought, and have touched again the 
dying embers of zeal, and thus have become the inspira- 
tion for continued effort to grow in the love of God. Spirit- 
ual Reading, therefore, should receive a great deal of con- 
sideration when there is question of forming the student in 
the habit of prayer. 


What shall the student read? At Kenrick we try to super- 
vise the Spiritual Reading as much as possible. In drawing 
up our lists we have endeavored to make a graded selection 
- of books suited to the spiritual growth of the individual. 
Our first year students (all our students at Kenrick are 
theologians), are asked to read the Bible, different lives of 
Christ, such as Fouard’s, Fillion, Goodier, etc. These are 
followed by St. Francis de Sales, Introduction to the Devout 
Life, or other books dealing in the fundamental principles 
of Christian perfection. In the succeeding years follow the 
lives of the saints, especially those written in late years, the 
works of Father Leen, those of the Abbot Marmion, and 
treatises on the art of prayer. We keep for the final year 
books on the priesthood and the Mass; for we feel this type 
of reading is a good preparation for priestly orders. 

This choice of reading, besides being a help in medita- 
tion, emphasizes the need of Spiritual Reading in the min- 
istry and creates an attachment for the spiritual classics. 
Good reading should be done slowly; thoughtfully pondered 
and well digested. Done in this way, three books a year, 
I think, are sufficient for the required and supervised read- 
ing course. This does not mean, however, that nothing 
else should be read of a spiritual nature. Three books are 
aminimum. The amount of reading is not limited; but con- 
sultation is expected, for in this way we can guide the read- 
ing most profitably. We can save time thereby and suit 
the type of reading to the needs of the student. This guid- 
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ance devolves upon the Spiritual Director; so his first-hand 
knowledge of the spiritual authors should be somewhat ex- 
tensive. Harm can be done by suggesting books not suited 
to the spiritual growth of the given student. Our experi- 
ence has been that our students on entering have a very 
limited acquaintance with spiritual books in general, for 
the most part those only dealing with vocation and the 
priesthood. To the ordinary first year theologian, the 
ground work of the spiritual life is a terra incognita. This 
is an age of digests and pamphlets, both serving their pur- 
pose, but giving no extensive knowledge of the spiritual life, 
even when they deal with priestly vocation. For the student, 
and much more for the priest, to live on this kind of spiritual 
diet is to put himself in need of hospitalization for dietary 
deficiencies. 

An easy way to give a student a taste for profound and 
systematic treatises on the spiritual life is to give him a 
book by a good present day spiritual writer, who shows 
respect and reverence for the older and more renowned 
writers. Here is an example: A young student had no use 
for Rodrigues, because of his farfetched examples and 
quaint style as done into English. Reading one day his 
favorite Faber, this student was quite astonished by the 
encomium pronounced by that great English exponent of 
the spiritual life on Father Rodriguez as a master of all- 
round spirituality. Thus students are apt to cultivate a 
love for the Masters of past ages through aquaintance with 
competent present day writers on things spiritual. So let 
us not forget that Spiritual Reading cannot be dispensed 
with as one of the elements in a life of prayer. 

The last suggestion I would make is that the Spiritual 
Director labor to build up in each student a healthy spirit- 
ual life, characterized on the one hand by the habitual avoid- 
ance of venial sin, and on the other hand by the continuous 
practice of the moral and the theological virtues, especially 
that of fraternal charity ; and the unfailing use of the ordi- 
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nary means of grace, Mass, Communion, confession, and 
prayer (vocal and mental), these all resulting in a well- 
balanced and well-formed conscience, and enkindling in the 
will a zeal to bring the world to the feet of Christ the King. 
The earnest of all this is to be a reasoned, systematical, prac- 
tical knowledge of the spiritual life, in its source, exemplar, 
birth, growth, and maturity as bodied forth in daily con- 
duct. The enforcement of this ideal is a duty of the Direc- 
tor. Nor will the students take kindly to this if the intellec- 
tual side of seminary life is overemphasized. Then the 
efforts of the Director to bring about the ideal will be inter- 
fered with, and the results obtained meagre. The putting 
on the Spirit of our Divine Model will be only halfhearted, 
unless it is urged as a bounded duty and not merely as a 
means of avoiding mortal sin. That ideal must be urged as 
a sine qua non in practice for looking forward to the Priest- 
hood, to that hoped for oneness with Christ in His Eternal 
Priesthood. For how can a vain, proud, arrogant man be 
a sacramental other Self of the meek, humble Saviour in 
the Mass? How can an unforgiving man dare preach for- 
giveness? How can an ease-loving, self-indulgent man be 
foolhardy enough to go as a permanent ambassador for Him 
Who was born in a stable and died on a cross? The more 
we realize the sublime function of the Priesthood, the more 
we shudder to draw near with unclean hands to the Holy 
of Holies. 

The spiritual life, then, should be so taught as to form in 
the student a strong, consistent, well-balanced character. 
Negatively holy priests are sometimes hard, cold, unsympa- 
thetic, repulsive. Others of the same category seem effemi- 
nate and sentimental. They preach sweet sermons; they 
pray for sinners instead of striking terror into sinners; they 
sit hours in the confessional directing pious souls up the 
ascent of Carmel, but never have a word for the lost sheep 
returning. Others still are zealous, hot-tempered, impatient, 
fussy, a trial to weak nerves. Each one of these various 
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classes would do perfect work, if he would finish and deco- 
rate the inside of his soul’s temple. But unless this work 
be done largely in the seminary, it is not going to be done at 
all in the greater number of cases. The laity have a right 
to have symetrical not asymetrical pastors. We must re- 
member, therefore, that between the Spiritual Conference 
and the Chapel and the daily lesson which the student tries 
to put into practice, there is being waged within himself an 
unceasing struggle. Victory will come through the grace 
of God, but hardly without the help of the Director. The 
first Apostles were not self-taught. 

The Director, however, must win the esteem and confi- 
dence of his students. To help win this filial reliance and 
at the same time to better the students in self-knowledge, 
we have at Kenrick what we call personal conferences with 
each student during the course of the year. Three such 
conferences are required from each student (there are two 
full-time Directors here at Kenrick); so there is time 
enough for these three interviews of each student in the 
one calendar year. The student is free to select either Direc- 
tor for these interviews, or for any phase of direction; in 
special cases he may go to any faculty member. The stu- 
dent, too, is at liberty to contact the Director at any hour he 
may wish. Presenting himself three times a year, the 
student makes it easy for the Director to understand the 
special problems and the general problem of his fitness and 
in that way for the student to receive the desired guidance. 
Oddities of character, weakness of will, backwardness in 
the practice of perfection, can all be noted at these inter- 
views, and the needed remedies suggested ; for everyone else 
sees us better than we see ourselves. While a student is let 
perfectly free in making known the extent of his difficul- 
ties, yet experience shows that the ordinary student has no 
reluctance in detailing his difficulties. 

Most effective direction can be given in the confessional. 
There the advice proper should be concise, kindly, and en- 
couraging. However, the knife at times must cut deeply. 
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Bad habits, we must continue to prune without human re- 
spect, but with kindness, until there is evidence of improve- 
ment. We must be like the father holding his son while the 
surgeon removes an infection that could bring about the 
loss of life. Yet we must always remember that a firm, 
healthy, reliable character, is never developed under pres- 
sure. The will, while it cannot be coerced, can be influenced. 
External compliance, indeed, may be forced by fear or self- 
interest, but such compliance never reaches the interior and, 
therefore, never helps in the formation of character. A 
student will go to Mass daily at the seminary, but on vaca- 
tion is present only on Sunday. Daily meditation may be 
gone through with at the seminary, but on the mission the 
meditation book is put aside from one retreat to another. 
Why? Because the will was never won over to these ex- 
ternal acts; the performance of them was made a sine qua 
non for ordination. The ordination over, the steps thereto 
were removed. 

Jesus Christ remains always the Model Director. But all 
His works, since He ascended into heaven, are done through 
human agents whom He chooses and equips as His delegates. 
These agents are first the superiors and directors, and then 
the professors of the seminaries—men whose charge is to 
assist the Divine Master in forming Apostles after His own 
heart, mountain-messengers to come down into the world 

_and preach the Gospel to every creature. There is another 
element of formation still more important, but it is not en- 
trusted to men, but to the Holy Ghost Himself. That work 
is the wonderous action of grace on the soul of the semi- 
narian, an action that goes on silently, invisibly, incessantly ; 
it brings the passions under control, it quells rebellious tend- 
encies, it extinguishes all the fiery darts of the wicked one 
and all this with a view to form Christ in the Levite, so that 
the Levite may be able to say with truth on the day of his 
ordination to the priesthood: “Vivo autem, jam non ego: 
vivit vero in me Christus.” “Yet I am alive, or rather, not I, 
it is Christ that lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 
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G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS AND THE SEMINARIAN 


EUGENE J. BUTLER, LL.D., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LEGAL 
DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Paper read by George E. Reed, LL.M., Assistant in the Legal 
Department) 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Before I discuss the points of law, I wish to say a few 
words concerning the background of this act which will 
explain, in part, why it is now advisable for seminaries and 
other religious institutions to take advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits of this measure. 


II 
BACKGROUND 


A. Philosophy and purposes of original “Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944.” 


1. Requirements that benefits be deducted from future 
bonuses. 


On June 22, 1944, President Roosevelt signed Public Law 
346—popularly known as the “G.I. Bill of Rights.’’ This 
action followed a long debate in the Congress which, while 
fully aware of the nation’s responsibility to facilitate the 
veteran’s readjustment to civilian life, had been loath to 
enact any measure which would bear any resemblance to a 
bonus bill. The essential purpose of the original unamended 
“G.I. Bill” was to restore the veteran to such civilian status 
as he had before he was inducted, and to make retribution 
for any advantages or opportunities appropriate to his 
civilian status which he might have missed while in the serv- 
ice. This readjustment was implemented by the section of 
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the law which called for a deduction of any “G.I.” benefits 
from a future bonus, should there be one. 


B. Effect of philosophy on seminaries. 

The original bill further provided that only those students 
whose education had been interrupted or impeded by mili- 
tary duty could return to school at Government expense. In 
a sense, therefore, the veteran was expected to complete his 
education by drawing on a trust fund provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, many seminary authorities, espe- 
cially in those institutions which make no charge for tuition, 
were reluctant to put a lein on the veterans’ bonus by in- 
directly charging them fees not demanded from other stu- 
dents. There was a reasonable apprehension that veterans 
who discontinued their studies at a seminary would hold a 
grudge against the institution for placing such a lien against 
a future bonus. Seminary authorities may now lay aside 
these fears and apprehensions. 


C. Amendments to “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 


1. Removal of age limits. , 

2. Removal of requirement that courses of study be 
interrupted. 

3. Raising of sustenance .payments. 


The “G.I. Bill” no longer is essentially a readjustment 
bill. On December 28, 1945, President Truman signed 
Public Law 248 which liberalizes the educational benefits 
of the original act. 


The twenty-five year age limit was removed (therefore, 
Chaplains are now entitled to full benefits of the “G.I. 
Bill’) ; no longer is there need for a veteran to prove that 
his education was interrupted by induction; moreover, there 
are no provisions for deductions from any future bonus on 
account of educational benefits. 

Also, sustenance payments were raised to $65 a month 
without dependents and $90 a month for a veteran with 
dependents; the amended “G.I. Bill” definitely commits the 
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Federal Government to a policy of providing tuition and 
book fees for any eligible veteran who wishes to enroll in 
an approved educational institution. Whereas in the origi- 
nal “G.I. Bill” there was a possibility that the seminary 
might do an injustice to the veteran, quite the contrary is 
true under the amended version. Under the present law, 
the veteran cannot obtain the sustenance benefits to which 
he is entitled without the cooperation of the seminary. 


Ill 
ENTITLEMENT 


Any honorably discharged veteran who has served ninety 
days or more exclusive of any period in a specialized train- 
ing program is entitled to one full calendar year of educa- 
tion. Upon the successful completion of the first year, he is 
entitled to an educational period of instruction which shall 
be the equivalent of the total amount of time spent in serv- 
ice, exclusive of any period in a specialized training pro- 
gram. 

IV 


CONDITIONS FOR CONTINUANCE IN SCHOOL 


At all times the veteran must make satisfactory progress 
in his studies according to the regular prescribed standards 
and practices of the institution; otherwise, the veteran for- 
feits future educational benefits. Therefore, the seminary 
will be required to make adequate periodic reports to the 
Veterans’ Administration attesting to the veterans’ con- 
duct and scholastic progress. Unsatisfactory progress will 
be found to exist whenever a veteran is requested to leave 
an institution. Inasmuch as seminaries have exceptionally 
high standards, rather than dismiss veterans, they should 
give them an opportunity to change their course of study. 
The regulations of the Veterans’ Administration permit 
such a change whenever the new course would be more in 
keeping with the veterans’ aptitude, service, previous edu- 
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cation, and other pertinent factors. In each case, the per- 
mission of the Veterans’ Administration must be obtained. 


V 
PAYMENTS TO SEMINARIES 


The Seminarian will be paid $65 a month or $90 a month 
if he has dependents during the full calendar period of his 
enrollment, provided that during such time he is actively 
engaged in his school work. The veteran may be paid for 
regular school holidays and for a thirty day leave. He may 
interrupt the course of his education without having the 
intervening period charged against his entitlement. For 
instance, if he served two full years in the armed forces, he 
would have an entitlement period of three calendar years of 
twelve months. Therefore, for each of thirty-six months he 
would be entitled to sustenance pay. The seminary may 
claim tuition for as many ordinary school years as may be 


completed over the thirty-six month period with or without 
interruption. Thus, if a seminarian interrupts his schooling 
for a three month summer vacation every year, he may, 
nevertheless, complete four scholastic years (of nine months 
each) during his three year entitlement period. 


VI 


-JOINT EFFORT OF VETERANS AND SEMINARIES TO ENABLE 
BOTH TO PARTICIPATE IN BENEFITS OF “G.I. BILL 
OF RIGHTS” 


A. Procedure necessary to place schools on approved 
lists. 

B. Qualifications necessary for approval of schools. 

C. Appeal to the Veterans’ Administration from State 
agencies. 

The veteran must make arrangement to take advantage 
of his “G.I.” educational benefits some time within four 
years after the time of his discharge. No educational bene- 
fits may be paid beyond nine years after the date of dis- 
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charge. When the law was being drafted, there was consid- 
erable discussion as to the Government’s duty to protect 
the veteran from being “fleeced”’ by irresponsible schools 
which might attempt to capitalize on the generous benefits 
of the “G.I. Bill’ by offering courses of questionable edu- 
cational value. There were some educators who felt that 
only the public schools should be approved as qualified in- 
stitutions for the education of veterans. Others held that 
the right of approval should be vested exclusively in the 
State educational authorities. A few educators held that 
the Federal Government should have the exclusive right to 
approve schools. A compromise finally incorporated into 
the law provides that “from time to time the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration shall require from the ap- 
propriate agency from each State a list of the educational 
institutions within its jurisdiction which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education or training, which institu- 
tions, together with such educational ones as may be recog- 
nized and approved by the Administrator shall be deemed 
qualified and approved to furnish education” to eligible vet- 
erans. Subsequent to this provision of the law, each State 
set up an approving agency which, in most cases, is the 
regular State educational authority. 


Regulations issued by the Veterans’ Administration di- 
rects these agencies to submit lists of approved public and 
private educational institutions within the State. Regula- 
tion No. 5 of the Veterans’ Administration states that 
“schools and colleges being utilized for purposes of educa- 
tion or training will not be subject to any interference or 
control by the Veterans’ Administration.” It is presumed 
and expected that the designated approving agency of the 
State will approve only such institutions as are fully 
equipped and qualified to give a good course of instructions 
and are otherwise satisfactory on the basis of regular in- 
spection, well-established services and furnishing effective 
education and training. 
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As was expected, the educational agencies in some States 
have arbitrarily decided that no special effort will be made 
to give approval to seminaries which are not accredited by 
the State. There is no legal justification for this attitude. 
As seminaries are specialized schools, they are entitled to 
special consideration. Unless the State approving agency 
can establish that a seminary is not fully qualified and 
equipped to give good courses of instruction or that it does 
not give well-established service or that it does not invite 
inspection for furnishing effective education, the State has 
no right to deny approval of the seminary. The authority 
given by the law to the Administrator to approve educational 
institutions will be exercised only under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


In no case will the Administrator approve a school until 
after the State approving agency has declined to act in the 
matter. In such cases, the request for special approval 
must be channelled through the Manager of the Regional 
Office of the Veterans’ Administration. Regulations re- 
quire that the Regional Manager set forth the circumstances 
necessitating the request and show that a complete investi- 
gation has been made indicating that the institution is 
qualified and equipped to offer the desired courses accord- 
ing to acceptable standards. Now as a matter of fact, the 
Veterans’ Administration has not exercised its authority 
to approve educational schools because it persists in the be- 
lief, and the hope, that the State approving agencies will 
do a satisfactory job, in this delicate matter. In other words, 
the Veterans’ Administration is scrupulously avoiding any 
interference with the State educational agencies, so that if 
certain irresponsible schools appear to gain approval, full 
blame for the situation may be placed upon the State agency. 
Therefore, we are led to the rather obvious conclusion that 
seminaries will have to fight the battle for approval on the 
State level. I doubt if the Veterans’ Administration will 
use its extraordinary powers unless there is convincing evi- 
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dence that the State agency deliberately is discriminating 
against a religious institution which is clearly entitled to 
approval. In the long run it will probably be to the ad- 
vantage of seminaries and seminarians if, in this issue, they 
compel the State to adjust or modify its general regulations 
to cover specialized seminary programs. In a word, the 
States should be forced to give to a seminary the recognition 
to which it is fully entitled. 


VII 


INCIDENTAL EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS (Books, LABORATORY, 
AND HEALTH FEES) 


For every veteran enrolled in an approved institution the 
Veterans’ Administration will pay to the school the estab- 
lished cost of tuition and such laboratory, library, health, 
and other fees as are customiraly charged to students. In 
addition, the Veterans’ Administration will pay for the 


veterans’ books, supplies, and equipment directly connected 
with the course of study pursued. It is to be understood 
that the school must furnish books and supplies for which 
it will be reimbursed by the Veterans’ Administration. No 
claim can be made for the veterans’ board, lodging, or travel 
expenses. 

VIII 


CONDITIONS AND AMOUNT OF PAYMENT OF TUITION TO 
SEMINARIES 


A. Maximum amount. 
B. Three alternate methods of payment. 

1. Advisability of selecting respective alternatives. 
C. The question. 


The amount paid for any one student pursuing a full-time 
course of study may not exceed $500 for an ordinary school 
year, which is defined as a period of instruction not less than 
thirty nor more than thirty-eight weeks in total length. 
Payment may be made for every ordinary school year and 
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portion thereof completed within the period of entitlement. 
A full-time student is one taking a course of study which, 
on the college or major seminary level will gain him twelve 
or more semester credits or on the high school or minor 
seminary level will require twenty-five or more clock hour 
attendance of classes. For the part-time student both the 
maximum rate and sustenance pay are proportionately 
lower. 


Because many religious institutions, especially major 
seminaries, do not have a fixed fee for tuition or do not make 
any charge at all for tuition, they will have some trouble 
determining the rate of tuition to be charged for a veteran. 
In such situations, the seminary may follow one of three 
procedures : 


1. It may break down its charges so as to separate 
tuition from other expenses. Thereupon, it may claim 
for every veteran the regular established fee, provided 
that this fee is demanded of other students or their 
sponsors. 


2. If the tuition fee is less than $60 a semester or if 
there is no established tuition fee, the seminary may 
claim a flat fee of $60 a semester for each veteran. In 
this case, the seminary Rector or his delegate must 
certify to the Regional Manager of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the charges customarily demanded of 
other students. In addition to the $60 for tuition, the 
seminary may claim reimbursement for books and sup- 
plies which it furnishes to the veteran. 


3. When both the established tuition fee and the al- 
ternate charge of $60 a semester are claimed by an 
institution to be inadequate compensation, the institu- 
tion may submit to the Regional Manager such evi- 
dence of instructional cost (which are defined as the 
actual cost of teaching personnel and supplies of in- 
struction) as are necessary to support the claim. If 
the Regional Manager finds that the claim is justified, 
he may submit a proposal providing for the payment 
of the actual instructional cost. Such proposal must be 
approved by the central office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
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The most simple procedure of the three is the second, call- 
ing for the $60 flat fee plus reimbursement for books and 
supplies. 

It is well to know that the Veterans’ Administration will 
pay for the veterans’ books and supplies on the same basis as 
is required of other students pursuing comparable courses 
of study. These articles are to be released to the veteran at 
the time they are furnished and become his personal prop- 
erty provided that he completes the course of study. 

The question has been raised as to whether a veteran may 
be paid his sustenance benefits even if the seminary fore- 
goes any claim for tuition payments. The answer is in the 
affirmative, provided that the seminary follows the regular 
procedure for gaining approval of the school from the State 
and certifies to the attendance and satisfactory progress of 
the veteran. Therefore, as the seminary must go to all of 
this trouble, it might as well collect the $60 flat fee for 
tuition since this will entail no additional bookkeeping or 
reporting. There is the further advantage that by accept- 
ing tuition payments from the Veterans’ Administration, 
it will set a precedent for the direct aid for a sectarian insti- 
tution by the Federal Government. 

For example, I have just received a galley proof of a Cali- 
fornia decision upholding the constitutionality of the State 
school bus transportation statute. In rendering the decision, 
the Court made a reference to the Veterans’ Educational 
Act adopted by the State and stated that: 

“Among the benefits the veterans would receive from 
the State was ‘payment of transportation charges once 
each year from the home of the student to and from 
the institution of learning.’ ” 

The act applies to private as well as public institutions and 
was upheld in the case of Veterans Welfare Board v. Rilley. 
Placing emphases on this statute and the constitutionality 
thereof, the Court in its concluding remarks declared that: 


“We may take judicial notice that there are numer- 
ous denominational schools, colleges, and universities 
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in this State. If the direct payment by the State of the 
transportation costs of the veteran between his home 
and such an institution of learning, as well as to pub- 
licly maintained schools, and colleges, is not a viola- 
tion of the constitutional provisions, then certainly 
permitting a little child to occupy a vacant seat in a 
school bus in order that he might attend a demonina- 
tional school cannot be held to be such a violation.” 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

When a veteran enters a seminary he will have a classifi- 
cation of I-C or I-G. Classification I-C is given to every 
man discharged from the armed forces with the exception 
of men in the Coast Guard who receive a I-G classification. 
These classifications are in addition to and not in lieu of a 
classification of IV-D. They do not represent the occupa- 
tional status of the registrant, but rather they are an indi- 
cation that the registrant is a veteran. The classification 
schedule as established by Regulation 623.21, as amended 
reads as follows: 


1. I-C. 

2. I-G. 

3. IV-D. 

And so on down the line until the classification of IV-F is 


reached. 


It is the duty of local boards to act in accordance with the 
established classification schedule. Accordingly, many local 
boards refuse to place a veteran who has entered a seminary 
into classification IV-D. This does not impair the status of 
the seminarian provided that adequate steps are taken to 
protect him. 

The Rector should notify the local board when a veteran 
enters a seminary and he should state that the veteran is 
pursuing a course of studies for the Priesthood in a recog- 
nized theological or divinity school. If such action is taken 
the seminarian has a double protection. There can be no 
reclassification of a I-C or I-G registrant unless specific per- 
mission is secured by National Headquarters. In order to 
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secure such reclassification, the whole file on the registrant 
must be sent to Washington. If the file contains evidence 
that the registrant is in a seminary, then the Division of 
Selective Service Headquarters which has charge of semi- 
narians takes jurisdiction of the case and has authority to 
direct the local board to place the young man in Class IV-D. 
Let me emphasize the fact again that National Headquar- 
ters would not be able to take such action if the Rector failed 
to make the proper record with the local board. 

In the event that a classification of I-C or I-G is termi- 
nated, notice should be given to the Legal Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, so that it may 
follow the case and take whatever action is appropriate. 

Since I have this opportunity to address you with refer- 
ence to seminaries, I desire to call to your attention a recent 
ruling of the Selective Service System to the effect that 
seminaries may now revert to peacetime vacation schedules. 
Of course, it must be remembered that if a prospective semi- 
narian becomes 18 years of age during the summer months 
and if he has not been accepted for entrance into the semi- 
nary, then he is liable to the classification I-A. In the 
event that such a registrant is not able to actually get into 
a seminary on or before the time that he reaches the age of 
18, he should file with the local board the letter of accept- 
ance from his Bishop and from the Rector of the seminary 
which he plans to enter. In addition to these statements, 
he should file one of his own to the effect that he plans to 
enter such and such a seminary at a specific time and that 
he would enter it immediately if classes were in session. 

(As you know, under Section 5 (d) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended no seminary may 
be recognized as a divinity or theological school unless it was 
in existence one year prior to the adoption of this Act. Thus, 
any seminary established after September 16, 1939, is not 
entitled to such recognition. Since this date, many new 
dioceses have been established together with some semi- 
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naries. The Legal Department is currently preparing a 
brief which will be submitted to the Selective Service au- 
thorities with the view towards securing recognition for all 
seminaries in newly created dioceses. ) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Among the many objectives envisioned in the Surplus 
Property Act was a liberal disposal of surplus property to 
educational institutions. Section 13 of the Act grants all 
schools, including Catholic schools, a preferential rating 
for the purchase of surplus property appropriate for school 
use. It directs that prices be set with consideration for the 
public benefit that will accrue to the nation from the use of 
the property by the schools and it orders that educational 
institutions shall be given an opportunity to fulfill their 
legitimate needs by drawing on the huge stock pile of Gov- 
ernment-owned material. 

This section of the law was implemented by Surplus Prop- 
erty Regulation No. 14 which outlines ways and means by 
which schools shall acquire surplus property. Briefly, this 
Regulation designates the U. S. Office of Education as the 
appropriate Federal agency for handling the request for 
surplus property from educational institutions and it sets 
the price at a 40 percent discount from fair value, which is 
the lowest trade level price. 

Since this Regulation was issued, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has asked the Governor of every State to establish a 
State agency for surplus property disposal. This group is 
to represent all educational institutions within the State. 
At first it was planned that this State agency would have 
the authority to approve or disapprove all orders submitted 
by educational institutions within the State. However, the 
lethargy on the part of the States and the present need of 
speeding up the disposal of surplus property made it im- 
perative that someone in the field be authorized to expedite 
orders from schools. Accordingly, the Field Representa- 
tives of the United States Office of Education are now work- 
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ing in close liaison with the War Assets Administration and 
have extensive authority to manage the disposal of property 
to schools. To make a long story short, many seminary 
officials interested in acquiring surplus property should con- 
tact the Field Representative of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Among the many duties assigned to the division of sur- 
plus property in the U. S. Office of Education is the task of 
certifying the eligibility of tax exempt educational institu- 
tions to purchase at the 40 percent discount. For awhile, 
it appeared that it might be necessary for every Catholic 
educational institution to obtain a ruling of its tax exemp- 
tion from the Bureau of Internal Revenue; otherwise, the 
U. S. Office of Education would have no record of the tax 
exempt status of our institutions. However, I am pleased 
to report that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has granted 
a blanket ruling formally extending a tax exemption under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code to every insti- 
tution listed in the Official Catholic Directory for 1945. 
Therefore, once the U. S. Office of Education receives from 
the State a list of the tax-exempt schools, it may readily 
verify their tax-exempt status by consulting the Catholic 
Directory. In submitting to the U. S. Office of Education 
its list of tax-exempt institutions, the State assigns a sym- 
bol to every school listed. After checking this list against 
the Catholic Directory, the U. S. Office of Education returns 
the list to the State. It thereupon becomes the duty of the 
State agency for surplus property disposal to notify the 
schools that they are eligible to purchase at the 40 percent 
discount and to assign to them their proper symbol. This 
symbol must appear on all surplus property orders made by 
tax-exempt institutions. Once the institution has the sym- 
bol, it is eligible to purchase surplus property anywhere in 
the United States. 

There has been considerable criticism directed against 
the Government for its cumbersome procedure in selling 
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surplus property to schools. Perhaps, some of this criti- 
cism is well deserved, but I believe in the interest of examin- 
ing the whole picture, there is little evidence that Catholic 
institutions have exhibited any exceptional ingenuity in 
grouping together to make purchases in large lots consistent 
with the disposal procedure of the Government. We can 
hardly expect the Government to sell four or five beds to a 
seminary or to supply six cups for a cafeteria. Selling in 
small lots only would increase the present difficulties. If 
Catholic institutions are ever to capitalize on the extraordi- 
nary bargains being offered by the War Assets Administra- 
tion, they will have to gather their orders, pool their re- 
sources, and assign one man to chase down the property 
until it is finally secured and delivered to the institution 
that needed it. Until this step is taken, the school Admin- 
istrator would only expose himself to inevitable disappoint- 
ment and discouragement. 

The fact that the price to schools may be reduced in the 
very near future and that property may be stockpiled for dis- 
posal to schools make it even more essential for Catholic 
school Administrators to band together for their collective 
good and interest in this matter. 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


No doubt the influx into the seminaries will make it neces- 
sary in some instances to make appropriate improvements 
and additions to the existing physical facilities. Moreover, 
the probabilities are that it will be necessary in most in- 
stances to engage in repair and maintenance work of the 
facilities. 

This problem has been complicated by the issuance of the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Order No. 1, which was pro- 
mulgated on March 26, 1946, and which imposes restrictions 
on construction and repair of existing structures. 

There is, however, a $1,000 exemption for any church, 
hospital, school, or college. You may, therefore, make re- 
pairs or additions to your existing buildings without bother- 
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I ing to contact any of the Civilian Production Administra- 


tion authorities. 

In the event that the amount is over $1,000, it will be 
necessary to contact the necessary CPA office. Offices are 
located in practically every large city. When making appli- 
cation, it is advisable to keep in mind the fact that the latest 
processing order—a criterion of essentiality—provides that : 


“Projects shall be deemed essential which will ‘elimi- 
nate a serious shortage of essential activity or service 
affecting the general health, safety, or welfare of the 
community where a need is clearly demonstrated. This 
may include utilities, hospitals, schools, churches, and 
welfare institutions.’ ” 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Tuesday, April 23, 1946, 2:30 P.M. 

The first session of the Minor Seminary Section was 
called to order by the Chairman, the Very Reverend Edward 
M. Lyons, on Tuesday, April 23rd, at 2:30 P.M., and opened 
with prayer. The minutes of the sessions held at Atlantic 
City in April, 1944, were read by the acting Secretary, 
Right Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, and accepted as 
read. 

Father Lyons welcomed the members and explained the 
program. He announced that at the last two meetings the 
members had decided to conduct the meetings in the 
form of discussions with leaders previously appointed 
whose function would be to open discussion of topics of 
common interest, and to invite comment from those 
present. This seemed more practical than long formal 
papers which did not allow sufficient time for discussion 
and the exchange of ideas and experiences, which would be 
of profit to all. For this reason a list of topics had been 
prepared, which had been prepared after a questionnaire 
had been sent to the minor seminaries asking for topics. 
After the topics listed in the program had been covered 
members were invited to propose any topics on the list 
for discussion. 

The Chairman then presented the Very Reverend Xavier 
Welch, C.P., A.M., Rector of Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., to open the discussion on “Criteria of a Vocation.” 
Father Xavier then presented for consideration such 
criteria of a vocation as scholastic ability, conduct, charac- 
ter traits, family and home background. He stressed the 
necessity of the early training of candidates for the priest- 
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hood in homes in which the parents are practical Catholics, 
sober and industrious, and the necessity of being sure of 
the physical as well as the spiritual heritage of the can- 
didates. He proposed particularly for discussion, the prob- 
lem of the acceptance of candidates who had canonical ir- 
regularity as a result of the invalid marriages of parents. 

The discussion was interrupted to greet the Most Rev- 
erend John T. MecNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
who had entered the room during Father Xavier’s talk, and 
listened to the presentation of the subject for discussion. 
The Chairman invited the Archbishop to give the meeting 
the benefit of his experience in the matter. His Excellency 
stressed the necessity of a good home background and 
training for candidates for the priesthood. He stated that 
the question of acceptance of students with canonical im- 
pediments was a matter to be decided by each bishop. 
His own attitude was that he would consider such can- 
didates if there were other outstanding qualifications to 
to counter-balance the impediment, and would apply for the 
dispensation necessary. The Archbishop expressed his 
pleasure at the large attendance, and impressed upon the 
members the importance of the work they were doing. He 
urged them to prepare candidates who would have solid 
faith and piety, high scholarship, and a spirit of study. 

In the general discussion which followed, a number of 
members reported on their experiences. It is the custom 
in some minor seminaries to send members of the Faculty 
to visit the homes of applicants to study and report on the 
home background and environment. 

The problem of handling the seminarian who developed 
eccentricities and odd traits in the seminary was proposed 
and discussed. Father Lyons related his experiences with 
several students who did not conform to rules and showed 
peculiarities of conduct. A general discussion followed. It 
was the consensus of all present that such candidates should 
not be encouraged to continue, and that such matters should 
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be settled by the Faculty in the meetings to be held to con- 
sider the advancement of students. 
The session adjourned at 4:20 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 

Wednesday, April 24, 1946, 9:30 A.M. 

The second session was opened with prayer by the Chair- 

man on Wednesday, April 24th, at 9:30 A.M. The Chair- 

man announced that the joint session of the Major and 

Minor Seminaries would be held on the same afternoon 

at 2:30 P.M. The topics to be discussed may be found in 
the general program for the meeting. 


The Chairman appointed the Committee on Resolutions 
as follows: Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Hartigan, New York, 
N. Y., Chairman; Very Rev. Xavier Welch, C.P., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Msgr. William V. Groessel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The Committee on Nominations was appointed: Right 
Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, O.8.B., St. Benedict, La., 
Chairman; Rev. Charles R. Muhooney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. John E. Taylor, O.M.I., Belleville, Ill. He reminded 
the Committee that the present staff of officers had been 
kept in office for several years because of the war, and 
that since the war was over, a new staff of officers was in 
order. 


The Chairman then presented Right Rev. Msgr. Richard 
B. McHugh, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, to open the 
discussion on “The Responsibility of the Minor Seminary 
for the Student who does not Continue.” Monsignor 
McHugh told of the experience at Cathedral College in 
handling the problem. It has been the custom to accept 
ninety candidates for First Year High School. Of these 
less than twenty-five are graduated at the end of the six- 
year course. The great loss may be attributed to the fact 
that many of the entrants are sent by priests of the 
diocese who feel that they may have vocations for the 
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priesthood. Many change their minds and others are unable 
to meet the scholastic requirements. Students who trans- 
fer in the High School Department are protected scholasti- 
cally by the affiliation of the school with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, which recognizes all work done in the 
School. 

The war accentuated the problem. Many of the students 
were entering the Armed Services at the end of high 
school. Many students were embarrassed by the fact 
that they were conspicuous in their home neighborhoods, be- 
cause SO many young men of their own age were enlisting 
or being drafted. 

To prevent students who had a valid right to deferment 
from resigning, the Spiritual Director gave special talks 
to the student body advising them of their right to defer- 
ment. No student was allowed to resign until the Spiritual 
Director -had been convinced that he was making the 
proper decision. Each student resigning was given spe- 
cial pre-induction conferences to prepare him for the radi- 
cally different type of life and experience he would meet 
in the armed forces. The school librarian had been acting 
as Guidance Counsellor for several years to advise students 
who transferred as to the choice of the best school in 
which to prepare for their chosen careers. He made a 
special study of the opportunities for advancement in the 
services. With the ending of the war and the release of 
so many from service, the Guidance Counsellor has made 
a study of the provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
is prepared to give advice and direction to alumni who 
wish to take advantage of their rights. 

Six years ago, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, followed the 
example of Cathedral College, New York, and organized a 
special society within the alumni association for laymen. 
The aim of the group is to help young men leaving the minor 
and major seminaries to make the difficult readjustment 
to lay life, to train them as lay leaders in Catholic Action. 
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Incidentally, it has promoted more cordial relations be- 
tween these alumni and the college. 

In the discussion which followed it was generally agreed 
that the minor seminary had a definite responsibility toward 
students who discontinue, and should offer as much direc- 
tion and counsel as possible to them. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


THIRD SESSION 


Thursday, April 25, 1946, 9:30 A.M. 
The third session was opened with prayer on Thursday, 
April 25th, at 9:30 A.M. The Chairman invited discussion 
on the topics proposed in the mimeographed sheet. The 
question of standardizing the course of studies for all 
minor seminaries was brought up. Several members spoke 
on the topic and indicated that it was difficult to unify the 
courses because of the number of different dioceses repre- 
sented in minor seminaries, each with different needs. There 
was also the difficulty of meeting State requirements in 
some sections of the country. Father Gleason reported 
on the effort made in the state of Pennsylvania, at a state 
meeting of representatives of the minor seminaries to 
standardize the course of study. A step forward had been 
made in agreeing upon a standard entrance test for all 
applicants for the minor seminaries in the state. Father 
Chrysostom recommended the setting up of a standardizing 
agency to be controlled by the seminaries. Abbot Columban 
Thuis endorsed this suggestion and reported that non- 
Catholic divinity schools in the South had adopted this 
plan and found it very useful. Father Lyons reported on 
the questionnaire which he had sent to a number of the 
minor seminaries to find out what was being taught. It 
was not complete. He proposed to continue it and to 
report to the members. A picture of the number of sub- 
jects taught and the time allotted to each would be of value 
in considering this question. 
The problem of spiritual direction and confession was 
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then discussed and the members reported on their insti- 
tutions. Each school had a Spiritual Director who gave 
conferences. An effort was made in all seminaries to pro- 
vide students with an opportunity for confession at all 
times. 

As the time was growing short the Chairman closed the 
discussion period. He asked for an expression of opinion 
as to the best form of program. It was decided that short 
papers with discussion would be more profitable. The 
suggestion was made that in future meetings, arrange- 
ments be made for informal meetings of smaller groups 
with particular problems, such as Rectors, Prefects of 
Study, Prefects of Discipline, Spiritual Directors, and 
teachers of various subjects. 

The Chairman called for the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. The following resolutions were proposed and 
accepted: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, That the Canon Law Faculty of the Catholic 
University of America be asked to assign as the subject 
of a dissertation the codification of all laws affecting minor 
seminaries. 

Resolved, That the outgoing officers be congratulated for 
their excellent service during the war years. 

Resolved, That the members extend their congratulations 
and best wishes to Right Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, 
and Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, 0.S.B., who are soon to cele- 
brate the Silver Jubilee of their ordination. 

Resolved, That the Minor Seminaries express their grati- 
fication at the interest of Ordinaries of the large dioceses 
of the country in providing candidates for the needier 
dioceses and pledge their willingness to help this work. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was made 
by Abbot Columban. The following nominations were 
offered : 

Chairman: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard B. i A.M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vice Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. William V. Groessel, 
A.M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Very Rev. Gerald Benkert, 0.8.B., Ph.D., St. 
Meinrad, Ind. 

The Committee also recommended that the Minor Semi- 
nary Section request the General Executive Board to accept 
as their representative, the Very Reverend Edward M. 
Lyons, St. Andrew’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. A motion 
was made, seconded, and passed that the report of the 
Committee be accepted and that the nominees be declared 
elected. 

Father Lyons thanked the members for their whole- 
hearted cooperation and promised to continue his interest 
as a member. He presented the new officers. Monsignor 
McHugh thanked the members for their choice of him and 
promised to try to keep the meetings as interesting and as 
profitable as he had found them for many years. He asked 
Father Lyons to consider himself a committee of one to 
continue his investigation of the course of studies in the 


minor seminaries, the result of which would be of great 
value to all the members. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned 
at 11:30 A.M. to allow the members to attend the final gen- 
eral meeting of the Association. 

RICHARD B. McHuGH, 
Acting Secretary. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 23, 1946, 2:30 P. M. 


In the absence of the President, Father Roy, and of the 
Vice President, Brother Emilian, Father Wilson, Secretary 
of the Department, called the meeting to order at 2:30 
P. M., Tuesday, April 23, 1946. Monsignor Haun said the 
prayer. Father Wilson noted that arrangements had made 
it difficult for many of the clergy to secure rooms and also 
that he would besides presiding have to act as secretary, as 
he had been unable to get secretarial assistance and he con- 
sidered it an imposition to ask one of the delegates to act 
in that capacity. 

Appointments of committees then followed. Father 
Donovan was selected as chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions and to serve with him were named: Father 
Meyer (St. John’s University), Sister M. Peter, O.P. (Ro- 
sary College), Sister Angelita, O.P. (Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege), and Father Roy, S.J. (Loyola University, New 
Orleans). 

Father William Crandell, S.J. (Loyola University, New 
Orleans), was named as chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations and to be assisted by Father Sullivan, S.S.E. 
(St. Michael’s College), Brother Potamian, F.S.C. (Man- 
hattan College), Sister Camillus, R.S.M. (St. Francis 
Xavier College), and Sister Rose Augusta (Marylhurst Col- 
lege). 

In failing to appoint a Budget Committee, the Chairman 
stated that since the By-Laws provide for the appointment 
of a Budget Committee within thirty days of the annual 
meeting, when, presumably all expenses for the past year 
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have been taken care of, and since by that time the Presi- 
dent of the Department will be functioning, no action will 
be taken at this meeting relative to a scrutiny of budget 
expenses of various Department activities. 


The Chair then explained that the President of the De- 
partment, Father Percy A. Roy, 8.J., is in the hospital at 
Miami and has been forbidden by his doctors to travel to 
St. Louis and undergo the fatigue of presiding at the De- 
partment sessions. Similarly, Brother Emilian, the De 
partment’s Vice President, is attending a General Chapter 
of the Christian Brothers in Rome. The Chair then re- 
quested all attending sessions of the College and University 
Department to register. Registration in the Association is 
not registration in the Department. The Secretary of the 
Department is directed by the By-Laws to take the registra- 
tion of all those who are delegates to the Department ses- 
sions or who attend Department meetings. He is directed 
also to keep a list of those delegates who represent their 
institutions, this list to be used for roll call voting. 

The Department validated action taken yesterday by the 
Executive Committee, retarding the terms of all elected 
classes of the Executive Committee, so that, in the absence 
of a general meeting last year, not two classes but one will 
be up for election this year. 

The Chairman then introduced Monsignor Hochwalt, 
Secretary General of the Association, who read a paper en- 
titled “What the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization Means for Catholic Education.” 


At the conclusion of this paper, His Grace, Archbishop 
MeNicholas, President General of the Association, and who 
had entered the hall while Monsignor Hochwalt was read- 
ing, was asked to come to the platform and to address a few 
words to the delegates. His Grace delivered a spirited talk, 
emphasizing especially that the Sisters should increasingly 
devote themselves to higher study, and particularly to scien- 
tific research. Only then would Catholic education, informed 
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by the addition of so many thoroughly trained members of 
the religious sisterhoods, begin to occupy the place in 
American education to which it should aspire. 

After thanking Archbishop McNicholas for his inspiring 
words, the Chair introduced the Rev. Samuel Hill Ray, S.J., 
former Lieutenant Commander and Chaplain in the Navy 
and now a member of the faculty of Loyola University, New 
Orleans. Father Ray read a paper on “How Catholic Edu- 
cation Influenced Catholic Personnel in Their Military Life 
in World War II.” 

After this paper was read, questions were asked particu- 
larly of Monsignor Hochwalt, and Doctor Donovan (Web- 
ster Groves College), Father Edward Rooney, S.J. (Jesuit 
Educational Association), and Father Tasch, O0.S.B. (St. 
Benedict’s Abbey) took prominent part in the discussion. 


Adjournment at 5:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 


The second session of the annual meeting was called to 
order by the acting Chairman, Father Wilson, at 9:30 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 24, 1946. Father Fitzgerald said the 
prayer. 

In introducing a presiding officer, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Dillon (St. Joseph’s College for Women) who, 
because the temporary Chairman was to be on the panel 
discussion of the Liberal Arts, Father Wilson said that from 
all he had heard both by letters and by word of mouth, the 
theme song of his introduction should be Moriturus vos 
saluto. However, the difficulties of the situation would be 
put before the delegates by Monsignor Dillon, who, having 
worked with the board of censors on the Liberal Arts re- 
port, was in a position to make the proper introduction. 

Monsignor Dillon began by pointing to the fact that the 
morning program. was so loaded with papers that only a 
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brief time could be given to each speaker. He then pre- 
sented the background of the Liberal Arts report, all of 
which has been made known through the pages of the Col- 
lege Newsletter. He regretted that the report itself had 
not been put into the hands of delegates before the meeting. 
Failure to publish the report was due to a variety of causes 
but not to any dereliction of duty on the part of those who 
edited the report. 


Monsignor Haun attacked the report first on the basis 
of its failure to provide a definition of the liberal arts, and 
secondly because of the introduction of the so-called pro- 
fessional courses, which, he maintained, would so water 
down the liberal curriculum that Catholic colleges would 
become nothing but trade schools. Monsignor Haun was 
considerably embarrased by the fact that so brief a time 
had been allotted to each speaker by the presiding officer. 
He stated that as he had not devoted much effort to criti- 
cizing individual items in the report but was concerned with 
a larger and more general view, he really felt unable to give 
that well-rounded criticism of the report which the im- 
portance of the subject demanded. 


Doctor Deferrari attacked the report on several particu- 
lars, the fact that no mention was made in it that the first 
study of liberal education was made not at Columbia but at 
Princeton, the use of the term “peripheral,” the failure to 
include history in the core of the curriculum. He stated 
that the explanation given by the editors for their use of 
the terminology, “core, spheral, and peripheral curriculum” 
was no explanation at all, and that he was opposed to such 
nomenclature as misleading, inaccurate, artificial, and con- 
fusing. He stated that the Appendix to the report, written 
by Father Cunningham, was far superior to anything said 
in the report itself and should have been incorporated in 
the report. (Father Cunningham’s appendix was his inter- 
pretation, one of several, as to how the recommendations 
of the report were to be set up as a registrar would wish 
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to see a curriculum set up.) Doctor Deferrari stated that 
the editors had taken liberties by the introduction of new 
matter into the report and that in general he was entirely 
dissatisfied with the way in which the curriculum was 
presented. 


Father Keefe attacked the report on several particulars 
although he stated that “there are parts in it eminently 
foresighted, decidedly opportune, and refreshingly virile.” 
However, that part of the report dealing with curriculum he 
found not only unsatisfactory but “somewhat less than 
Catholic, Christian, or even philosophical.” Father Keefe 
quoted one of his collaborators, a priest scientist of note 
who pronounced the division “Implementation through the 
Curriculum,” “disjointed, loose, shabby, inconsequent think- 
ing.” He thought the curricular study of the report an 
expression of “rationalistic Catholicism.” He thought that 
the report should have studied the whole field of Catholic 
education, elementary, secondary, and collegiate and that 
too little or no attention at all was given to such important 
subjects as the Colored question, labor schools, coeducation, 
endowed lay professorships, living wage, and retirement 
benefits and a la Army and Navy, stepped-up survey courses. 


Concluding with the statement, “the last word has yet to 
be said, and as far as Catholic colleges go, this report is not 
it,’ Father Keefe advised against the publication of the 
report. 


Father Wilson, the last speaker on the panel, stated that 
as he listened to the other disputants, he wondered how any 
one could have been so stupid as to put out a report which 
had aroused such controversy because of its ignorance of 
conditions and its failure to meet crying needs. However, he 
did not expect to read the paper he had prepared as it was 
a general summary of the subject and what the occasion 
called for was a list of replies to specific criticisms. He did 
not wish the session to believe that the Board of Editors 
were responsible for the appalling miscellany of error pre- 
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sented in the report. As editor-in-chief, he had written 
most of the report and was alone responsible for it. At 
Monsignor Dillon’s suggestion, Father Wilson then gave a 
brief resume of the entire report, noting its general divi- 
sions and the reasons therefor. 

At the conclusion Monsignor Dillon thanked the speak- 
ers and adjourned the panel discussion to allow time for the 
second part of the morning program, a discussion as to 
whether in undergraduate religion courses, emphasis should 
be on religion or on theology. Father William H. Russell, 
of the Catholic University, presented the case for Religion 
and Father Walter Farrell, O.P., of the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., spoke in favor of the em- 
phasis on Theology. This discussion proved to be one of the 
high lights of the convention and it was unfortunate that 
ample time could not have been given to a discussion from 
the floor following the presentation of the papers. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 2:00 P. M. 

During the afternoon session, Doctor Maguire, Dean of 
the Graduate School at the Catholic University, read a paper 
on “Recent Developments Regarding the Master’s Degree”’ 
and Father John C. Murray, S.J., Editor of Theological 
Studies, read a paper on “Theology for Laymen in Graduate 
Schools.” This part of the program was sponsored by the 
College and University Department’s Committee on Grad- 
uate Study. Thereafter, Father Charles E. Bermingham, 
Director, Youth Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, read an illuminating paper on the “National 
Federation of Catholic College Students.” Father Stanford 
presented his reports of the Committee on Public Relations 
and the Committee on International Educational Relations. 
Father Stanford was unable to be present at the business 
meeting scheduled for tomorrow and was allowed to present 
his papers at the sessions today. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 25, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 


The acting Chairman called the Department meeting to 
order for its fourth and final session at 9:30 A. M., Thurs- 
day, April 25, 1946. Father Donovan said the prayer. It 
was apparent that no quorum was present, by actual count 
forty-seven Sisters and six priests being in the hall when 
the meeting was called to order. Nevertheless, Father 
Wilson thought that the meeting should proceed as it was 
to be a business meeting and reports presented would have 
been approved no matter what the number in attendance. 
Gradually about one hundred more filtered into the hall 
but at no time was there a parliamentary quorum present. 
Of the standing committees, Father Whelan presented the 
report of the Committee on Membership and Monsignor 
Haun that of the Committee on Libraries. There was no 
report from the Committee on Graduate Study as their 
former Secretary had informed the acting Chairman that 
his Committee had done nothing since the last meeting. 
Two important reports of special committees were then 
made. Father Meade presented the report of his Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Annuities, mention of which is 
made in the Executive Committee minutes, and Father 
Furey gave an account of the work done by his Committee 
on the National Federation of Catholic Students. It is un- 
fortunate that so few administrative heads of colleges, 
particularly of men’s colleges, were not present to hear 
these findings. Father Cunningham spoke in his usual 
happy vein, giving a satisfying and instructive account of 
his Committee on Inter-American Affairs. The five formal 
reports presented at this morning’s session were notable 
for the work done in preparing the reports, information 
given, and suggestions made. Discontent with the small 
attendance to hear these reports flared up in a suggestion 
that these reports and other items of business be spaced 
throughout the program of the three days and not be con- 
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fined to the last morning of the Department’s meeting. 
With the report of the Chairmen of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and the Committee on Nominations, the business of 
the morning was concluded. 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 
Be it resolved, That we express our deep and sincere 
regret at the passing of His Eminence, John Cardinal Glen- 
non, at whose invitation this convention was held in St. 
Louis. 
II 
Be it further resolved, That we pledge our wholehearted 
support and loyalty to the new President General of the 
Association, Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 
III 
Be it further resolved, That we extend our sincere appre- 
ciation to His Excellency, Most Reverend George J. Don- 
nelly, of St. Louis, for his kind hospitality and to the mem- 
bers of the local General Committee for their efforts in 
making arrangements for this convention. 


IV 

Be it further resolved, That the College and University 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, acknowledging the able administration of Father P. A. 
Roy, S.J., as President of the Department during the past 
two years, instruct the Secretary of the Department to com- 
municate with Father Roy our deep regret at his absence 
occasioned by illness and our prayerful wishes for his early 
recovery. 


V 
WHEREAS there is a universal desire for world peace, and 
WHEREAS it is hoped that the UNITED NATIONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL OR- 
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GANIZATION will be a means of realizing this desire, 

Be it further resolved, That the colleges and universities 
of this Department support the aims and objectives of 
UNESCO. 

VI 


Be it further resolved, That prior to any official printing 
of the Report on Liberal Arts Education mimeographed 
copies of the Report be submitted to each member institu- 
tion for examination and suggestions. 

Be it further resolved, That the President of this Depart- 
ment, after having allowed ninety days for the presentation 
of these suggestions, be authorized to take whatever action 
he deems necessary for the publication of the report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES J. DONOVAN, Chairman. 
CYRIL F. MEYER, C.M. 
SISTER MARY PETER, O.P. 
SISTER ANGELITA, O.P. 
SAM HILL Ray, S.J. 


OFFICERS 
1946-47 


President: Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Ammendale Normal 
Institute, Ammendale, Md. 

Vice President: Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, O.Praem., St. 
Norbert’s College, West De Pere, Wis. 

Secretary: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Department Representatives on General Executive 
Board: Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Ammendale Normal In- 
stitute, Ammendale, Md.; Right Rev. Msgr. William T. 
Dillon, J.D., LL.D., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. 

Ex-Officio Members of the Department Executive Com- 
mittee: The President, Vice President, and Secretary; 
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Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., St. Joseph’s 
College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y., Past President; Rev. 
William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., Vice President General represent- 
ing College and University Department; Rev. Daniel M. 
Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence College, Providence, R. I., 
Department Representative on General Executive Board; 
Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, La., Secretary of the Committee on Membership; 
Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., Secretary of the Committee on 
Graduate Study. 

General Members of the Department Executive Com- 
mittee, Class of 1943-47: Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., 
St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John A. 
Elbert, S.M., Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa; Very Rev. 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Augstinian College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Class of 1944-48: Sister M. Aloysius Molloy, Ph.D., Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; Sister Catherine Marie, 
S.C., College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Francis L. Meade, C.M., Ph.D., Niagara University, Ni- 
agara University, N. Y.; Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Spring 
Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Class of 1945-49; Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., Alma College, 
San Jose, Calif.; Right Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., 
D.D., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn.; Very Rev. William 
L. Keleher, S.J., Boston College, Newton, Mass. 

Class of 1946-50: Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., Manhattan 
College, New York, N. Y.; Dr. John L. McMahon, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex.; Rev. Paul C. Rein- 
ert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Rose 
Augusta, §.H.N., A.M., Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, 
Oreg. 
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Regional Unit Members: 

New England: Very Rev. Frederick C. Foley, O.P., Provi- 
dence College, Providence, R. I.; Sister Mary Samuel, O.P., 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Eastern: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Ph.D., St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Francis J. Furey, D.D., 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Midwest: Right Rev. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke, Ph.D., St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Sister M. Antonius, The 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Southern: Rev. A. William Crandell, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; Sister Margaret Gertrude, 8.C., 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Ky. 

Western: Very Rev. James J. Donovan, V.G., J.C.D., Col- 
lege of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont.; Rev. William M. 
Weller, S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Father Wilson, still acting as temporary chairman in the 
places of Father Roy and Brother Emilian, called for a 
motion to adjourn at 11:00 A. M., to afford the College 
and University Department’s Executive Committee time 
for a brief session before the closing session of the Asso- 
ciation was to be held at twelve noon. Father Fitzgerald 
moved adjournment and Doctor Donovan seconded and it 
was so ordered at 10:55 A. M., Thursday, April 25, 1946. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 





MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 
St. Louis, Mo., April 22, 1946, 2:00 P. M. 


In the absence of Father Roy, the President, and of 
Brother Emilian, Vice President of the Department, Father 
Wilson, Secretary of the Department, called the meeting 
to order in the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., at 2:00 P. M., 
Monday, April 22, 1946. Father Wilson asked Father 
Meade to say the opening prayer and asked Father Fin- 
negan to serve as acting secretary. For the moment Father 
Crandell took the minutes as Father Finnegan was occupied 
with a meeting of the Committee on Membership. 

Present: Father Wilson, Monsignor Dillon, Father Fin- 
negan, Father Cunningham, Sister Aloysius, Sister Cath- 
arine Marie, Father Fitzgerald, Father Fitzsimons, Sister 
Camillus, Father Elbert, Father Stanford, Doctor Defer- 
rari, Father Meade, Father Andrew Smith, Father Duce, 
Monsignor Haun, Father Meyer, Father Furey, Father 
Crandell, Monsignor Burke, Sister Antonius, Father Dono- 
van, Father Weller. 


Absent: Father Roy, Brother Emilian, Father Galliher, 
Father Thurber Smith, Father Bunn, Sister Thomas, Father 
Dee, Father Loop, Father Foley, Sister Mary Samuel, Sister 
Margaret Gertrude. 

Father Wilson reported on absences, stating that Father 
Roy is under a physician’s care in Miami and has been 
forbidden to travel and that Brother Emilian is attending a 
General Chapter of the Christian Brothers in Rome. Others 
who have signified that their absences are due to sickness 
are Father Galliher, Father Thurber Smith, and Sister 
Margaret Gertrude. 


A report on the work of the Library Committee was made 
by Monsignor Haun. He stated that a meeting was held 
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at Rosary College in October. The other members of the 
Committee—Father Wilson, Father Burke, and Sister Lu- 
ella, O.P., of Rosary College—attended a meeting later 
and shortly thereafter Sister Luella resigned from the Com- 
mittee. In an attempt to draw up a Catholic booklist, Mon- 
signor Haun arranged a conference with Mr. Hurley of the 
Catholic Library Association. Monsignor Haun had pre- 
viously sent a letter to all members of the old Library Com- 
mittee of the College and University Department, asking 
them to release material of value to his Committee, due 
credit being given to the work of the old Committee. Con- 
siderable misunderstanding existed with regard to the scope 
of the present Committee’s work. The former Committee 
seemed to expect the preparation of a supplement to the 
Shaw list. After considerable discussion of difficulties 
which have existed for long between members of the Library 
group and members of the Department, Monsignor Haun 
moved: 

1. That the Library Committee of the Department be 
given indefinite tenure until it can complete the task set it 
by the Executive Committee last year, namely, the supple- 
mentation of the Catholic booklist published some years ago 
in the College Newsletter. 

2. That the Chairman be empowered to accept for his 
Committee a joint appointment with the Catholic Library 
Association. 

3. That the Chairman be empowered to change the per- 
sonnel of his Committee as circumstances seemed to demand. 

Motion seconded by Father Donovan. Passed unani- 
mously. 

In the absence of Father Thurber Smith, who is able to 
go out each day but who is at present in the hospital,. Father 
Wilson reported the nature of a telephone conversation yes- 
terday between himself and Father Smith. The Committee 
on Graduate Study has no formal report to make. Father 
Smith called attention to the fact that his own term as sec- 
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retary of the Committee expires this year and that some- 
one must be elected to succeed him. Father Smith is quite 
willing and even anxious to continue a member of the Com- 
mittee but declines the secretaryship. He did not care to 
nominate or suggest a successor but informed Father Wil- 
son that he was asking Doctor Deferrari to preside at the 
Round Table which the Graduate Committee sponsors at 
each meeting and that Doctor Deferrari had graciously con- 
sented to assume this responsibility. Since Father Thurber 
Smith has asked to be relieved of the secretaryship of the 
Graduate Committee, Monsignor Haun moved and Father 
Meade seconded the acceptance of the resignation with 
reluctance and gratitude and that a new secretary be se- 
lected. Father Stanford moved that Doctor Deferrari be 
appointed Chairman of the Committee for three years, 
Father Meade seconded, and Doctor Deferrari was unani- 
mously elected. Father Wilson pointed out that the Com- 


mittee on Graduate Study was using a new nomenclature. 
It calls its secretary, “Chairman.” There is nothing in the 
by-laws to prevent the Committee on Graduate Study select- 
ing any one of its members to act as chairman. But the 
by-laws recognize only one title, that of Secretary, and it 
is as Secretary, not as Chairman, that the Executive Com- 
mittee can make a selection. 


Father Wilson made a brief report on the work of the 
Committee on Liberal Arts. He said that the whole matter 
would be thrashed out at the panel discussion and that he 
expected an attack to be made on the final report as word 
was around that at least one member of the panel was out 
to “slay’”’ the report. The publication of the report in book 
form was projected by the General Executive Board, not 
by the Committee itself. 

Father Stanford gave a summary report on International 
Student Relations and suggested his report follow Mon- 
signor Hochwalt’s paper. There was considerable discus- 
sion during which it was brought out that an Advisory 
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Committee made up of Father Guthrie, Dean Maguire, with 
Father Stanford as chairman, was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee to assist Monsignor Hochwalt. It became 
clear from the discussion that there should be no conflict 
between the functions of this Committee and the Committee 
of which Father Cunningham is chairman since the former 
will consider only problems proposed to it by Monsignor 
Hochwalt. 

Father Stanford gave a summary of the report on the 
Committee on Public Relations. He then discussed a third 
topic, not contained in his report, namely, a bill to create a 
new department in the President’s Cabinet of “Health, Wel- 
fare, Education, and Security.” After reading portions of 
the bill, Father Stanford asked for expressions of opinion. 
Several spoke on these problems, among others Monsignor 
Haun, Father Fitzgerald, Father Donovan, Father Andrew 
Smith, and Father Meade. It was noted that the present 
Department of Education at Washington is expanding; 
that new men, prominent in the field of American educa- 
tion, are being added each week; that the National Educa- 
tion Association is backing the Department of Education; 
that the American Council on Education can do this work 
most satisfactorily ; that the Department of the Interior is 
now handling many of the topics proposed by this new bill. 

Father Meade gave a summary of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Insurance. Father Stanford urged 
that the figures quoted in the report be not given publicity. 
Father Meade thought there was no difficulty about the 
publicizing of these figures if they were explained. Father 
Cunningham moved that the Secretary send out letters 
giving the data and figures contained in the report to the 
chief executives of all member institutions. Various opin- 
ions were expressed by Monsignor Dillon, Father Cunning- 
ham, Doctor Deferrari, Father Donovan, Father Stanford, 
Sister Aloysius. Father Andrew Smith moved that the 
report be accepted with the exception of its part three, 
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which recommended that the Committee be discharged. He 
thought the Committee should be made a standing com- 
mittee of the Department. Father Crandell seconded the 
motion and it was accepted. 


Father Furey gave a summary of his report as chairman 
of the Committee on the N.F.C.C.S. Father Furey moved 
and Father Cunningham seconded that the Chairman of the 
Committee should be empowered to add four more members 
to the Committee “after consultation with the present per- 
sonnel of the Committee.” Motion carried. 


Father Finnegan gave a report of his Committee on Mem- 
bership. In the report the names of several colleges recom- 
mended for membership are mentioned. Father Finnegan 
notified the Executive Committee that his term as secretary 
of the Committee on Membership is expiring and stated he 
is unable, because of duties in his University, to continue 
as secretary. He was asked to suggest a successor. Father 
Finnegan stated that his successor might be chosen from 
the personnel of the Committee, all the members of which 
had assisted him notably in the work the Committee had 
done. Father Furey moved and Monsignor Haun seconded 
the nomination as secretary of Father James F. Whelan 
of Loyola University, New Orleans, the present Chairman 
of the Committee. Motion passed. 

Father Wilson stated that the by-laws need considerable 
restatement. For instance, no provision is made for any 
officer to take over in the absence of the President and 
Vice President of the Department; no provisions made 
for the lack of quorum; no provision for filling vacancies 
till next annual meeting; auditing Secretary’s budget 
loosely provided for, etc. He thought that a committee to 
revise the by-laws should be named, but since the present 
emergency was not provided for, he did not see how any 
committee could be named. Father Fitzgerald moved and 
Father Cunningham seconded a motion that the appoint- 
ment of the personnel of this committee should be post- 
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poned until new officers could be elected. Sister Aloysius 
suggested that members of the old committee, especially 
Fathers Fitzgerald and Wilson, should be on the new com- 
mittee to revise the by-laws. Motion carried. It was then 
moved by Father Fitzgerald, seconded by Father Cunning- 
ham, that the new President of the Department appoint a 
committee to suggest a revision in the by-laws and that a 
report of the work of this committee be made to the Execu- 
tive Committee at its next meeting in January, 1947. Mo- 
tion adopted. 

Father Wilson asked the Executive Committee to decide 
the tenure of the four classes of the Executive Committee. 
Once before this same question was handled when after an 
annual meeting had been passed, all classes were retarded 
by one year. Monsignor Haun moved and Father Meade 
seconded that this procedure be followed this year, so that 
the term not of two but of one only class should expire with 
the present general session. The motion was adopted 
unanimously. 

Father Wilson also called attention to the operation of 
Article V, Section 4, of the by-laws. He stated that the 
attention of the Nominating Committee would be called to 
this legislation. 

Father Fitzgerald moved the adjournment of the meeting 
at 5:30 P. M. Father Donovan seconded the motion and 
the first of the spring meetings of the Executive Committee 
was thus concluded. 

WILLIAM A. FINNEGAN, S.J., 
Acting Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 
THURSDAY, April 25, 1946, 11:00 A. M. 
In the absence of Father Roy, the retiring President, and 


of Brother Emilian, the new President, Father Wilson, Sec- 
retary of the Department, called the meeting to order. Roll 
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call indicated the following members present: Father Keefe, 
Father Wilson, Father Cunningham, Father Whelan, Doctor 
Deferrari, Sister Aloysius, Sister Catharine Marie, Sister 
Camillus, Father Elbert, Father Meade, Father Andrew 
Smith, Father Duce, Monsignor Haun, Father Meyer, 
Father Furey, Father Crandell, Father Donovan, Father 
Reinert, Doctor McMahon. 


Representing the retiring President, Father Roy, Father 
Wilson then introduced Father Keefe, recently elected Vice 
President, who in the absence of Brother Emilian, new Pres- 
ident of the Department, was called upon to preside. 


Because no decisive action had been taken by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on Monday, Father Meade 
asked for the dismissal of his Committee on Annuities and 
Insurance unless specifically mandated to carry on. In his 
belief, if the Committee were made a standing committee, 
it had several other allied fields to explore. After general 
discussion, participated in by Monsignor Haun, Sister Cath- 
arine Marie, and Father Keefe, Monsignor Haun moved 


and Father Furey seconded that this former sub-committee © 


of the Executive Committee be made a standing committee 
of the Department. It was so ordered. 


Father Whelan, the new Secretary of the Committee on 
Membership, asked for a ruling on several questions aris- 
ing out of the work of his Committee. His Committee had 
planned tentatively to issue certificates to colleges as Con- 
stituent members of the Department. Considerable discus- 
sion of this proposal ensued and it was agreed eventually, 
on motion by Monsignor Haun, seconded by Father Cun- 
ningham, that instead of certificates, a list of member col- 
leges be published as often as need of revision becomes 
evident. It was pointed out that all this is taken care of 
by Article III, Section 4, of the by-laws. 


Doctor Deferrari then presented for the approval of the 
Executive Committee the personnel of the new Committee 
on Graduate Studies. He stated that this personnel was 
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agreed on after he had conferred with Father Thurber 
Smith, the former Secretary of the Committee. Doctor 
Deferrari then proposed for approval Father Thurber 
Smith, 8.J., of St. Louis University; Father Philip Moore, 
C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame; Father Thomas 
F. Flynn, C.M., St. John’s University; Father Edward J. 
Drummond, S.J., Marquette University; Father Charles 
Shraeder, S.J., University of Detroit; Father Gustave 
Dumas, S.J., Fordham University ; Doctor Roy J. Deferrari, 
of the Catholic University, Secretary of the Committee. 
Father Donovan moved and Father Cunningham seconded 
the approval of the Executive Committee in favor of this 
nomination and the motion carried without a dissenting 
vote. 

Father Meade brought up the subject of his Committee’s 
report and believed that the recommendations of the report 
be added to that part of the report which, following action 
of the Executive Committee, is to be circulated to member 
institutions. After some brief discussion, Father Meade 
moved and Father Furey seconded that this be done, and 
the proposal was adopted unanimously. 

Father Keefe proposed that at future annual sessions, 
the business of reports, etc. be not reserved for one entire 
session at the end of the convention but that an hour of 
business be taken every session and in this way, perhaps, 
the disgraceful spectacle of most of the delegates taking 
an entire day off to see the sights while a handful of Sisters 
sit and listen to reports be avoided. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:50 so that members of the 
Executive Committee could attend the closing session of 
the Association. 

SAMUEL K. WILSON, 8.J., 
Secretary. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This report wili be presented in two parts. The first part, 
dealing with Universal Military Training, will be largely a 
record of past activity. The last part will treat of post-war 
plans of the Army and Navy for officer-training in the col- 
leges and will attempt to forecast the future. 


I. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IN PEACE- 
TIME. 


At the Cleveland Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Department, on January 9, 1946, our Committee on 
Public Relations presented the following concise statement 
on Universal Military Training: 


“We dislike the idea of compulsory universal mili- 
tary training at any time. In wartime we can look 
upon it as a necessary evil which is the concomitant 
of war. In peacetime we feel that compulsory uni- 
versal military training should be tolerated only if it 
can be shown that without it our national security 
would be jeopardized. 

“We urge, therefore, in the present unsettled state 
of world security, that the United States adopt and 
implement a policy which would seek an immediate 
international agreement whereby compulsory military 
service shall be wholly eliminated from the policies 
and practices of all nations. 

“We urge this action as a matter of national con- 
science in protest against a futile and ruinous arma- 
ment race. 

“In the event that the United Nations Organization 
fails to adopt such an agreement and competent au- 
thorities can demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
some form of universal military training for the pro- 
tection of our national security, we see less danger 
for our youth and for the nation in a program: (1) 
that would obligate our youth at the age of 21 years 
or later; (2) that provides alternate ways of fulfilling 
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that obligation; and (3) that recognizes the prin- 
ciple of deferment and exemption as under Selective 
Service.” 

This statement was adopted unanimously by the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee was instructed to give it all possible publicity. 
In accordance with such instructions the statement was 
released to the Catholic Press shortly thereafter and re- 
ceived wide coverage in Catholic papers. No attempt was 
made to give it to an unsympathetic secular press. 

On February 22nd, the Eastern Regional Unit of this 
Department, meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City, adopted the statement as its own and voted to 
give it wide distribution. 

In following out his instructions, your Committee Chair- 
man found that before the statement could be sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress it would have to have the approval of the 
Executive Board of this Association. This occasioned some 
delay and it was not possible to get the necessary approval 
in time to use the statement officially at the Hearings of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House. However, 
this statement with a covering letter from the Secretary 
General was sent on March 28th to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. I had an opportunity to look 
over the replies from some of these Congressmen and I 
would say that the “Statement” was very favorably received. 

On February 28th, before the approval from the Execu- 
tive Board had been obtained, your Committee Chairman 
was invited to testify before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs on the Martin Resolution (H. Res. 325). In 
accepting the invitation and also in his introductory re- 
marks at the hearing, your Committee Chairman made it 
clear that he was speaking in his capacity as a private 
citizen. At that time the following brief statement was 
made, which I will quote in full: 


“In the present unsettled state of world security, I 
am convinced that as a matter of national conscience, 
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in protest against a futile and ruinous armament race, 
the United States should adopt and implement a policy 
which would seek an immediate international agree- 
ment whereby compulsory military service (or train- 
ing) shall be wholly eliminated from the policies and 
practices of all nations. 

“T am not impressed by those who say that there is 
not the slightest hope that the United Nations would 
adopt such a proposal. Even though I were willing to 
accept as a foregone conclusion the rejection of this 
proposal by other nations, I would still believe that 
the effort should be made. In no other way, I am 
convinced, can this nation in good conscience consider 
proposals for universal military training in peacetime.” 


As the first witness on that day, with almost the 
entire Committee present, your Committee Chairman was 
the subject of a lively cross-examination for.45 minutes 
during which he was able to expound his views (which also 
happens to be our Committee’s views), not only on the 
Martin Resolution, but also on the May Bill, the Brooks Bill, 
and the Knowland Bill. The formal statement made on that 
occasion was picked up by both the secular and religious 
press of the country. 

Although the universal military training issue has not 
yet been settled, it is not a dead issue. It still warrants the 
attention of Catholic Educators. I see no reason why this 
parent body of the Executive Committee might not profit- 
ably adopt or approve, and thus reaffirm, the Cleveland 
declaration of January 9th. 


II. PEACETIME OFFICER-TRAINING COLLEGE PROGRAMS OF 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force have been work- 
ing industriously for many months on their respective 
peacetime officer-training college programs. As sometimes 
happens, the Navy’s plans are farthest advanced so I will 
consider these first. 

On February 8, 1946, Mr. Vinson, Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, intro- 
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duced into Congress a bill known as H. R. 5426, which may 
have far reaching implications for our youth and should, 
therefore, be of considerable interest to educators. Hear- 
ings on this bill have already been held over a period of 
approximately three weeks, were for Easter recessed, and 
are scheduled to be resumed again on April 29th. 

The legalistic terms of the bill itself make very difficult 
reading. Fortunately, all colleges have received a recent 
Navy pamphlet entitled “The Navy Plans the Peacetime 
Education of Naval Officers.” (At least copies were sent 
to all college presidents. I have a few copies here for distri- 
bution to any who may wish them.) This pamphlet pre- 
sents in popular language the program which the proposed 
bill would make possible. 

It will not be necessary for me to go into the details of 
this program because these will be found in the booklet 
already mentioned. I will say, however, that it is a fully 
subsidized program which will involve 14,000 students 
through the regular NROTC units in 52 universities and 
colleges and 8,000 Naval Air cadets who may attend any 
accredited college or university. 

Through this college program the Navy expects to train 
approximately half of its Regular Navy officers and most 
of its reserve officers. Since it is a fully subsidized program, 
it will require a minimum of 15 months on active duty after 
college. 

The Army peacetime ROTC program as thus far de- 
veloped is considerably different from the Navy program. 
It is being designed as a source of supply chiefly for reserve 
officers. It will require no active-duty service after college 
and will involve a number of students many times in excess 
of those provided for under the Navy program. Numbers 
involved and details of the Army ROTC program are re- 
stricted information at present and the plans are still in a 
fluid state. It is safe to predict that when announced the 
program will be found to have been greatly improved over 
the plans circulated to ROTC colleges some six months ago. 
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I suspect that the policy on subsidization will depend ulti- 
mately upon what Congress does with the Vinson Bill. 

If the Vinson Bill is approved by the Congress, it will 
undoubtedly set the pattern for the other branches of the 
Armed Forces. It is known that both the Army and the 
Army Air Force will sponsor peacetime officer training 
programs in the colleges. The Army may be expected to al- 
most double the present 127 ROTC colleges and the Air Force 
may add almost a hundred more. It may not be too rash 
to predict that ultimately the combined programs of the 
Armed Forces may, in effect, produce national scholarships 
for almost a hundred thousand young men, many of whom 
would never be able to afford a college education. If verified, 
this would be no inconsiderable cantribution to the equaliza- 
tion of college educational opportunities for those without 
the financial means to attend college. 

Although the Armed Forces do not necessarily think of 
their problem in such terms, there is no reason why money 
to be spent for national defense should not also serve a 


desirable civilian end and, if this can be done advanta- 
geously. That is why I believe that much can be said for the 
Navy program as envisioned in the Vinson Bill, independ- 
ently of its defense aspects. It is a program which I believe 
deserves the support of all educators and, in fact, of all 
well-informed citizens. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Department on January 9, 1946, Monsignor Hochwalt, 
Acting Secretary General of the Association, requested that 
a committee be appointed from the Department to cooper- 
ate with him on matters concerned with international edu- 
cational relations. This request was unanimously approved 
by the Executive Committee and the President of the De- 
partment was authorized to appoint such a committee. Sub- 
sequently the committee was named, consisting of Rev. 
Hunter Guéhrie, S.J., Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., and 
Rev; Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., as chairman. 

The Committee thus far has held one formal meeting to 
consider a question proposed by Monsignor Hochwalt as to 


how Catholic interests could best be organized to cooper- 
ate with UNESCO and the national commission that is ex- 
pected to be appointed thereunder. The recommendations 
of our Committee can be presented by simply quoting ver- 
batim the brief letter addressed to Monsignor Hochwalt 
after that meeting. 


February 5, 1946. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Secretary General, N. C. E. A., 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Dear Monsignor Hochwalt: 


The Committee appointed under authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College and University Department 
of the N. C. E. A. to cooperate with you in studying the 
interests of Catholic education in international educational, 
scientific, and cultural relations, after some preliminary 
study and informal conferences, held its first formal meet- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946. 

With the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
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Cultural Organization now about to become a reality, it 
seemed imperative to the Committee that an attempt should 
be made at once to mobilize in some overall organization 
Catholic educational, scientific, and cultural forces with par- 
ticular emphasis on an international outlook. 

Specifically, the Committee believes that there is need, 
first, to establish and maintain relations with organized 
and individual Catholics throughout the world in order to 
strengthen Catholic solidarity and cooperation in the gen- 
eral work of the reconstruction of Catholic intellectual life 
and, second, to establish a Catholic intellectual and cultural 
front at home so that we may be able “to pull our weight” 
in the total work of UNESCO. 

Believing that there is no group, association, or organiza- 
tion presently set up to fulfill this over-all function, the 
Committee proposes that you request the Executive Board of 
the National Catholic Educational Association to authorize 
the establishment of a national commission, which shall be 
representative of Catholic intellectual and cultural inter- 
ests, to meet the needs described above. 

Such a commission might be known tentatively as “The 
Catholic Commission on International Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Interests.” It should seek to draw to- 
gether all suitable present activities without replacing them 
and should enlist and utilize the abilities of Catholic scholars 
throughout the United States, particularly among the laity. 

To bring such a commission into being, we propose that 
you further request the Executive Board to authorize a 
small “steering committee” with a modest grant of funds, 
which committee shall have the task of organization. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 


EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., 
Chairman. 


EMILIAN JAMES, F.S.C. 
HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J. 
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No further business has been transacted by our Com- 
mittee since its February meeting. Presumably the Com- 
mittee will continue to function as other problems affecting 
international educational relations arise. 


There is a sequel, however, to our Committee report. 
Although this sequel is not properly a part of the report, 
it is intimately related thereto and should be of interest to 
this Department. 

The recommendations of our Committee were accepted in 
full by Monsignor Hochwalt and referred to the Executive 
Board of this Association with the suggestion that the 
“steering committee’ mentioned therein be composed of 
Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, and 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., as chairman. By letter 
ballot the Executive Board of the Association approved the 
recommendations and the committee, and appropriated $250 
for the use of the committee in proceeding at once to bring 
the proposed organization into being. 

The “steering committee” has had several meetings and 
has also been in frequent contact by telephone. It under- 
stands that it has one job to do, namely, to organize Catholic 
intellectual and cultural leaders into a functioning group. 
When they have come together, elected their own officers, 
and adopted their rules of procedure, the committee expects 
to be able gracefully to retire. 

The procedure followed by the Committee can be de- 
scribed briefly. A “Manifesto” setting forth in general 
terms the need and functions of a Catholic Commission 
on Intellectual and Cultural Interests, which would be 
national in scope, was first drawn up. The Committee then 
adopted principles and criteria for compiling lists of Cath- 
olic scholars. It tentatively selected as a name for the 
organization “Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Affairs” (CCICA). Twenty representative Catholic 
scholars were asked to join with the Committee in inviting 
a larger group of Catholic scholars to assemble in Washing- 
ton for an organizational meeting. Eighteen of the twenty 
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promptly accepted. A card index of Catholic scholars was 
compiled, designed to cut squarely across organizational 
and institutional lines and the various scholarly fields. This 
card index will be further expanded as Catholic scholars 
can be identified. 

Invitations for the organizational meeting to be held on 
either May 19th or 26th were sent out April 13th on letter- 
heads printed especially for the purpose. 

It is the hope of the Committee that eventually there will 
be drawn into the orbit of this organization the great 
majority, particularly of Catholic lay scholars in this coun- 
try, wherever they may be found, either in Catholic or non- 
Catholic institutions of learning. Parenthetically, let me 
say that the members of our Committee have been surprised 
at the wealth of material that has thus far been uncovered. 

It is too early to make any predictions as to the success of 
this venture, but thus far there has been a very encouraging 
and enthusiastic response. I am sure that my colleagues 
on the committee would second my plea to this Department 
in asking your full interest and encouragement on behalf of 
this project. While it is to be an organization outside this 
Department, it will and ought to have close ties with our 
Catholic colleges and universities in a united effort to fur- 
ther the cause of world cooperation for peace and security 
through both the advancement of Catholic intellectual and 
cultural interests at home and the forging of strong bonds 
of cooperation with similar Catholic groups abroad. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership has held two meetings 
since the last meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. The business transacted at both meetings 
together with other business is herewith submitted to the 
College and University Department. 


1. In 1945 the members of the Department were asked 
to confer upon the Executive Committee of this Department 
the power to admit colleges to Constituent membership until 
the Department could meet again in general session. The 
by-laws reserve the power to admit to Constituent member- 
ship to this Department. Normal procedures of the Com- 
mittee on Membership were to be followed. This power was 
granted, as requested, to the Executive Committee of this 
Department. (See College Newsletter, College Department, 
N.C. E. A., May, 1945, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 3.) At the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Department, June 
19 and 20, 1945, two colleges were admitted to Constituent 
membership as senior colleges, Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Queen of the Holy Rosary College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

2. The Committee on Membership recommends that the 
following colleges be admitted to Constituent membership as 
senior or junior colleges according to the notation for each 
college: 

Siena College, Memphis, Tenn., as a senior college. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La., as a 
senior college. 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior College, Asheville, 
N. C., as a junior college. 


Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C., as a junior 
college. 


Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont, N. C., as a junior 
college, 
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Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross, Washington, D. C., 
as a senior college. 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa, as a senior college, with 
special report next year on enrollment and faculty. 

3. The following colleges have been further studied by 
the Committee and are now recommended for admission 
to unqualified membership: 

Barry College, Miami, Fla. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, La. 

4. The Committee on Membership has been engaged for 
several years in a study of criteria for Constituent member- 
ship in the Department of Universities and Colleges. Ac- 
cording to the by-laws, Article 5, Section 2, “the Committee 
on Membership shall set up a procedure for determining 
the Constituent membership of the Department.” Specifi- 
cally the Committee has made a rather protracted study 
of the borderline subjects (Biology, Sociology, Educational 
Psychology, etc.), the Catholicity and Training of the 
Faculty, and the Catholicity of Library Holdings. The re- 
sults of this work of the Committee have been incorporated 
in a revised application blank and questionnaire that is to 
be filled in by all colleges applying for membership, either 
Associate or Constituent, and by all Constituent members 
every fifth year at the time set by the Secretary of the 
Committee on Membership. It is recommended by the Com- 
mittee that these questionnaires be staggered according 
to the five Regional Units of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, New England, Eastern, Southern, Mid- 
western, and Western, in this order. After reviewing the 
reports of the various institutions, the Committee on Mem- 
bership may recommend to the Executive Committee of 
this Department the further investigation of any college or 
university which does not meet the requirements for Con- 
stituent membership. This investigation will be made by 
a visitor appointed for this purpose by the Secretary of the 
Committee on Membership. After a study of the results 
of this investigation by the Committee on Membership and 
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by the Executive Committee of this Department, final 
action, if any, on the case, must be referred to this De- 
partment. 

5. The Committee further recommends that when send- 
ing out the questionnaires to Constituent members, the 
Secretary of the Committee on Membership enclose a self- 
addressed post card which will be signed and returned to 
him immediately. This will indicate that the questionnaire 
has been received. Each college will be given two full 
months during which time the questionnaire is to be pre- 
pared and returned to the Secretary of the Committee on 
Membership. If a college does not return the question- 
naire or if it does not return it on time, action will be in- 
augurated to drop this college from Constituent member- 
ship in the College and University Department. Such 
action will be started by the Committee on Membership, 
approved by the Executive Committee of this Department, 
and taken by the Department. 

6. The entire questionnaire referred to above together 
with General Information and Application for Constituent 
Membership are herewith submitted in full. It is under- 
stood that the Secretary of the Committee on Membership 
may make such additions as may facilitate the administra- 
tion of this questionnaire. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 


General Information. 


The College and University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association admits two kinds of 
institutional members, Constituent and Associate. 


Constituent member institutions are those which have 
met, and continue to meet, the several requirements estab- 
lished by the Department. They have the right to vote 
in the national meetings where the policies of the Depart- 
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ment are formulated. Officers in the Department and in 
the Regional Groups may be elected only from Constituent 
member institutions. 

Associate member institutions are those which, while 
not fully meeting the requirements for. Constituent mem- 
bership, join the Association for the assistance thereby 
made available. They receive all the publications of the 
Association, may attend both national and regional meet- 
ings, and have the right to call upon the Membership Com- 
mittee for advice and assistance in solving their particular 
problems. 


Each institution applying for Constituent membership 
is required to fill out and to submit the attached question- 
naire to the Committee on Membership at the time of appli- 
cation. All Constituent members are required to submit 
this questionnaire every fifth year at the time set by the 
Secretary of the Committee on Membership. 

It is a function of the Committee to set constructive re- 
quirements for Constituent membership to the end that our 
colleges and universities may be encouraged to increase 
their effectiveness as distinctly Catholic institutions; to 
assist Associate members in their efforts to secure Con- 
stituent membership; to urge all Catholic colleges and 
universities to become members of this Department. 

The following procedure will be followed by applicants 
for either kind of membership: 


1. This application blank and questionnaire will be filled 
out as indicated, and one copy will be forwarded with a fee 
of $20 to the Secretary of the Committee on Membership. 
This automatically establishes the institution as an Asso- 
ciate member. The fee is forwarded by the Secretary of 
the Committee on Membership to the National Secretary 
General of the Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. (Each college and university 
of the College and University Department pays an annual 
fee of $20.) 


—oos eho 


= 
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2. The Secretary of the Committee on Membership 
thereupon informs the institution whether or not it seems 
to meet the requirements for Constituent membership. 


3. If the requirements are not met, the institution is 
carefully advised as to its future procedure. 


4, A visitor will then call on the institution for the 
purpose of preparing a detailed report and of making 
a recommendation to the Committee on Membership. If 
the requirements seem to be met, the institution is so 
informed. The visitor will submit to the institution a 
list of the expenses involved in the visit. These will be 
borne by the institution applying for membership. 


5. The questionnaire and the visitor’s recommenda- 
tions will be laid before the Committee on Membership 
at its next meeting. Upon favorable action by this Com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee, the institution will 
be formally recommended to Constituent membership at 
the annual meeting of the College and University De- 
partment. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


(Address) 


herewith applies for *Associate or Constituent membership, as a 
*Junior or Senior Institution in the College and University Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association. (*Strike 
out one.) 

The undersigned officer of the applying institution understands 
that the information presented herewith will be judged as a bona 
fide statement of efforts to meet the requirements for Constituent 
membership, which are not to be conceived as static or permanent, 
but rather that they may be extended as the Department revises its 
conception of the individuality of the Catholic educational institution 
in a changing world. It agrees to cooperate fully in this forward 
moving program as a condition for continuing its Constituent mem- 
bership in the Department. 


(President) 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONSTITUENT MEMBERSHIP 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name of College or University 


Address 


I. Accreditation. 


A. A college, to be eligible for Constituent membership, shall 
have been in existence for at least four years, and shall 
have graduated at least one class. 

This institution was founded (month) 


Its first class was graduated (month) 
B. This institution is a recognized member in good standing of 
the following accrediting associations or agencies: 


1. National 
2. Regional 
3. State or Local 


If your institution has only State or Local accreditation, 
are credits in liberal arts subjects earned at this institution 
regularly transferred to, and accepted by other universities 


II. Religion—8 semester hours or the equivalent in senior colleges; 
4 semester hours or the equivalent in junior colleges are 
required. 


A. The following courses in Religion are required of all Catholic 
undergraduate students: 


Title of Course Text Used 
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. Examinations in Religion are required as follows: 
1. Placement at entrance 
2. End of semesters or quarters 
3. Comprehensive, end of sophomore year 


4, Comprehensive, end of senior year 
. Total number of Catholic students 


. Total number of non-Catholic students 


1. Extra courses in lieu of Religion are required of non- 
Catholic students 


2. These courses are 


. Means of fostering Catholic student life. 
A. Attendance at week day Mass is— 
1. Optional 


2. Required days a week. 


. State required attendance at other specifically religious 
functions: 


. A full-time chaplain is provided on the campus 


A part-time chaplain is provided on the campus 


. A confessor is available to students— 


. A Student Counsellor is available to the students............ 


. There is an annual retreat 


1. Required of Catholic students only 
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2. Required of all students 


G. The following religious organizations or religious study clubs 
are presently active and functioning on our campus: 


H. Current Catholic books, periodicals, and pamphlets are avail- 
able for students............ 


IV. Scholastic Philosophy. Junior colleges, no specific requirements 
in Philosophy. Senior colleges, the minimum requirements 
shall be twelve semester hours in Philosophy, including Ethics. 


A. The following courses in Philosophy are required of all 
undergraduates: 


Title of Course Credit 
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V. Borderline subjects. Teachers of Biology, Sociology, Educa- 
tional Psychology, and like subjects, should have an adequate 
background in Religion and Philosophy, as well as in their 
subject matter. 

List on a separate sheet the names of teachers of Biology, 
Seeres, and Educational Psychology, with the following 
ata: 


OMe aa ck se CUPRA REE Creed EOOMEE SES Eke PEO eaNS és 
Devartiicitits, + a< «cue dcetinds heen wekhcaccqeadedsars deve 


A.B. (B.S.), A.M. (M.S.), and Ph.D. degrees with the 
names of the institutions from which each was received: 


VI. Catholicity and training of faculty. 


In order that our colleges and universities may be able to main- 
tain, preserve, and increase their effectiveness as distinctly 
Catholic institutions, with a Catholic heritage, and with a 
Catholic spirit permeating every subject, it is required that 
predominantly the members of the faculty be Catholic in their 
profession of Catholic faith as well as in their Catholic training 
and background. 


Number of full-time faculty members who are non- 
Catholic 


VII. Catholicity of library holdings. 


The library should contain an adequate number of books and 
periodicals and representative Catholic authors, particularly 
in the following subject areas: Religion, Scholastic Philosophy, 
Literature, Social Sciences, etc. 

A sufficient number of these should be in the vernacular and of 
fairly recent publication. It is highly important that the 
librarian should have an adequate training or background for 
his or her work. 
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7. The Committee on Membership recommends that a 
Certificate of Membership in the College and University 
Department be prepared and sent to all Constituent mem- 
bers. 

8. Members of this Committee have observed that col- 
leges, not Constituent members of this Department, give 
publicity to the effect that they are members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Such colleges will be 
notified to apply for membership in this Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES F. WHELAN, S.J., 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


This Committee was appointed at the June, 1945 meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, its chairman being em- 
powered to designate the other members, its tenure to be 
for one year, and its mandate to be the refashioning of the 
College Booklist, as previously published in the College 
Newsletter, to make that document current. The Chairman 
found it necessary first to discover the status of work previ- 
ously done by the discharged committee, and to have the 
results of that work released to the new committee, in order 
to make an intelligent and expeditious approach to the 
assigned task. This operation required considerable time 
and effort. In December the full committee was appointed, 
but one of the members recently withdrew. The Committee 
was designed to include two members from the Executive 
Committee, as the educator half, and two librarians as the 
technical half of the full Committee. The Reverend Samuel 
K. Wilson, S.J., experienced in the work as chairman of the 
original Library Committee, and, as editor of the College 
Newsletter, in a position to give publicity to the work of the 
new committee, accepted appointment to fill the quota, along 
with the Chairman, of the educator half; the Reverend Red- 
mond Burke, C.S.V., finishing work for the Doctor’s degree 
in Library Science at the University of Chicago, accepted 
appointment as one of the librarians. The other librarian 
membership, consequent upon recent development, is va- 
cant, but is to be filled upon advice of Father Burke. Other 
events have hindered the operation of the Committee, so 
that actual tangible results of much work of organization 
cannot now be reported. The Chairman of this Committee 
reported the activities of the Committee in greater detail to 
the Executive Committee at its recent meeting in St. Louis, 
and received from the Executive Committee these further 
authorizations: 
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1. The Library Committee will have indefinite tenure, to 
carry forward its work as speedily as circumstances will 
permit. 

2. The Chairman will be empowered to fill vacancies in 
the Committee’s makeup as need arises. 

3. The Chairman will be empowered to accept joint ap- 
pointment for the Committee from the Catholic Library 
Association should such appointment be offered and be 
deemed advantageous. 

With this new grant of life and authority the Committee 
is hopeful of the future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JULIUS W. HAUN, 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES 


The purposes of this Committee revolve chiefly around 
two points. First, we feel that there is a need for Catholic 
colleges and universities to study retirement plans both for 
their professional and their non-professional staffs. In the 
few cases where retirement plans are already in operation, 
the war and the subsequent change in our national economy, 
seem to indicate a re-study of these plans. Secondly, the 
Committee feels that social security legislation already 
written into our laws, has had a definite impact on Catholic 
colleges and universities which will become more marked 
as time goes on. 

A few decades ago the number of lay men and women 
attached to the teaching staffs of Catholic institutions of 
higher learning was small and the insurance and retirement 
problem was negligible. At the present time the number is 
comparatively large and the problem is pressing. In view 
of the teaching of the Encyclicals and the principles of 
simple justice, Catholic institutions cannot slough off the 
aged and the infirm lay people with a curt “sorry and thank 
you.” Provision must be made for them either voluntarily 
and privately, or, more systematically and economically, by 
a thoroughly thought out and secure insurance and retire- 
ment plan. 

Until recently no figures were available to show the num- 
ber of Catholic colleges and universities which have adopted 
such plans. In fact, no exact figures are available for col- 
leges and universities in general. It is estimated, however, 
that about 80 percent of colleges that do have retirement 
plans, found them through the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association. At the present time more than 250 
colleges have contracts with the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association. It would be interesting, if allowable 
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to publish just how many of this group are members of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. It will suffice 
to say that the number is small. Add to this the number 
that have contracts with commercial insurance companies. 
The resultant sum, in contrast to the number of our col- 
leges, is not too pleasant to contemplate. Doubtless there 
are many and cogent reasons for this situation and your 
Committee is hopeful for the future. In ten years the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association showed an in- 
crease of 89 percent in college contracts. Your Committee 
trusts that the contagion will spread. 


We have the same problem in reference to the non-pro- 
fessional employes of the colleges such as carpenters, engi- 
neers, janitors, etc. According to present law these people 
are exempt from social security benefits. The American 
hierarchy has already gone on record approving their in- 
clusion under social security, but not the inclusion under 
unemployment compensation. This closes the question for 
us, except on one point. Will inclusion under the Social 
Security Act, when effected, fully meet the need of retire- 
ment benefits? Is the institution under further obligation 
to make the old age of its non-professional really secure? 
It answers the problem only in part. There is danger in 
delaying some solution. Institutions are already finding 
difficulty in hiring qualified labor because such laborers 
would lose their old-age benefits. In all probability this 
situation will be aggravated with time. 

In order that these data may be fully collated and corre- 
lated, the Committee needs'a little more time. At Monday’s 
meeting of the Department’s Executive Committee it was 
agreed that the results of the questionnaire would be sent 
to the heads of all institutions as soon as available. On its 
part the Committee assures the Department that no delay 
is foreseen. 

The trends are already evident and are as anticipated. 
But raw figures do not and will not tell the whole story. 

Your Committee feels it would be false to conclude that 
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hitherto Catholic colleges have been cold and callous to the 
needs of the faithful lay professors and non-professional 
workers. The history of Catholic education in America 
shows that until recently both types of duties were per- 
formed almost entirely by the Religious themselves. This 
condition still perdures in some colleges although it is 
rapidly changing. The writer of this report knows of one 
institution, almost a century old, to which is attached a 
community cemetery. About one-third of the graves are the 
last resting places, not of community members, but of those 
outside the community who died attached to the institution. 
Each grave is an eloquent proof of a social conscience which 
did not neglect its own even when sickness or old age 
stripped the lay assistant of his usefulness. Such examples 
doubtless could be multiplied. 

On the other hand, the question which now confronts your 
Committee is “Can this situation continue?” Your Com- 
mittee doubts it very much. The number of institutions 
that replied to the questionnaire that they are taking the 
matter under advisement, bolsters this opinion. 

The questionnaire elicited not a few statements that in- 
stitutions would welcome advice. In this rather delicate 
matter the Committee hesitates. Each institution has its 
own peculiar problems and there is no single, all-embracing 
solution. Again, the Committee does not wish to appear to 
favor either the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuities Asso- 
ciation, or any one of the commercial insurance companies. 
If advice it must give, then the Committee suggests to indi- 
vidual institutions that they take their problems either to 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuities Association or to a 
commercial insurance company. Or better still, that they 
take their problems to both and then choose the plan which 
best suits their needs. 

We wish to urge the fact that group insurance and annui- 
ties are growing and growing fast. It seems the easiest and 
most direct answer to the moral principles of Rerum Nova- 
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rum and Quadrigesimo Anno. The proposed extension of 
the Social Security Act of 1939 will be but a partial fulfill- 
ment of Christian security. These facts bespeak a re-exami- 
nation of our own individual status. Aside from the moral 
angle, if we are laggard, then Catholic institutions will find 
increasing difficulty in obtaining and retaining competent 
lay assistance, both professional and non-professional. The 
pressure is already beginning to be felt. 

In view of the above, your Committee recommends: 

T. That all members of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association care- 
fully review and study the need for an insurance and/or re- 
tirement plan for both the professional and non-professional 
staffs. In case an institution already has such a plan, your 
Committee suggests the plan to be restudied in view of the 
increased costs of living. 

2. That all members of the College and University De- 
partment go on record as favoring the inclusion of non- 
professional staff members under the Social Security Act 
of 1939, but opposing the inclusion of the colleges and uni- 
versities from those sections of the Act which relate to un- 
employment compensation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., 
Chairman. 
SISTER ST. GERALDINE. 
JOHN B. Morris, S.J. 
FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


1. Your Committee repeats here the resolution which was 
submitted two years ago at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Atlantic City, April 13, 1944, namely that 


The Chairman of the Committee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, College and University Department recommends 
to the Executive Committee of the Department that it 
is for the best interests of our cultural relations with 
the Latin American countries that Catholics in the 
United States should have one general clearing house 
for all information pertaining to educational matters 
in the widest sense of the term, and that this clearing 

_house should be a Department or a Section of a De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Washington; it being understood that the assump- 
tion of any functions or activities in this connection by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference shall not 
only not interfere with, but should be a stimulus to- 
ward the establishment and development of regional, 
collegiate and university institutes dealing with Latin 
American affairs and Latin American studies. 


It is a pleasure for us to report that this solution is now 
in process of realization and that the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is now endeavoring to locate a well-quali- 
fied person to take charge of this work. 

2. It is respectfully suggested that Catholic colleges and 
universities in the United States make use of the Institute 
of International Education (New York) in the allocation 
and administration of their scholarships to South American 
students, thus relieving the Department or Section of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, referred to above, of 
this responsibility. It is understood, however, that no col- 
lege or university is obliged to make use of the facilities of 
the Institute. 
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3. It is further suggested that hospitality and informa- 
tion centers be set up at ports of entry, and elsewhere when 
deemed necessary, to meet the needs of Catholic foreign 
students and visitors. 


4. It would seem advisable that an observer or repre- 
sentative of the National Catholic Educational Association 
attend the first biennial meeting of the Inter-American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Education; to be held next October in 
Buenos Aires; and that said observer or representative be 
an active member of the Association and one well versed in 
current educational procedures and trends in this country. 


5. The attention of this Department is called to the 
Revista Interamericana de Educacion, organ of this newly 
established Federation, and we recommend that all our in- 
stitutions place this review in their libraries, first, for its 
own sake as an excellent publication, and second, in this 
way promote greater cooperation among the American re- 
publics, particularly among Catholics engaged in education. 


Respectfully submitted by the Subcommittee 
formulating the Report, 
FRANCIS J. FUREY. 
MARTIN R. P. MAGUIRE. 
WILLIAM F.. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter-American Affairs. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS ON FINAL REPORT OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COMMITTEE 


CRITIQUE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS REPORT 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. JULIUS W. HAUN, Pu.D., D.D., ST. MARY’S 
COLLEGE, WINONA, MINN. 


Because of the time limits set for this critique, I shall con- 
fine my discussion to roughly the first half of the Liberal 
Arts Report. It is in this section chiefly where conclusions 
are reached, often by what appears to me as devious logic, 
which my mind must honestly reject. 

First, though, let me say that the report neni con- 
tains, as it should, a compact definition of the liberal arts. 
Such a definition lay at hand among the materials from 
which the report was allegedly compiled. Let me quote it 
from my own study: 

“What are the liberal arts? They are those fields of 
human activity by which man is brought to the apex of his 
possibilities in the capacities which derive from his spiritual 
nature, and that nature’s faculties of intellect and will. 
Their pursuit involves application of the mind to certain 
worthy knowables, by which application the intellect will 
fasten upon truth, gaining a facility for further reaching to 
truth in the process; out of the relation of truth to truth 
there will be developed a philosophizing on the knowables; 
out of philosophy will come wisdom and the creation of 
ideals; ideals, through the charm of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful, will induce the will toward prudent choice; 
high knowing and high choosing will produce the full man. 
The knowables are God, nature, and man. And the study of 
these three toward philosophizing over them constitutes 
the liberal arts.” 

Now, the chief aim in this part of the report was plainly 
to intrude into this clear-cut category of philosophical disci- 
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plines certain classroom pursuits which, under this inclusive 
definition, obviously do not belong. History is warped and 
words are juggled to accomplish what I long ago termed 
“reconciling the irreconcilable.” 


First, the history. We are asked to believe that culture 
and learning among the Greeks was confined to a leisure 
class of political and social dilettantes, who could idle the 
day through in metaphysical philosophizing while slaves 
and helots maintained the economy. No man who ever 
looked upon the landscape of Greece could hold such a view. 
Greek life was dependent upon trade, and the exchange of 
the products of skill for those of brawn. Such an economy 
is not self-directing, nor is it slave-directed. The ruling 
class of Greece managed its economy, both political and 
commercial, their minds brought to the necessary acumen 
by early and late immersion in the liberal arts. There was, 
indeed, no essential difference between the master minds of 
Greece and their necessary pursuits on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the controlling minds of industry and finance, 
and their activities giving its temper and form to this mod- 
ern age. It does not follow, of course, that we must expand 
our minds on a fare of exactly the same content as that 
used by the Greeks; it does follow, though, that we may 
hope for the same mastery of thought, the same intelligent 
guidance of social life, only by study of similar materials 
in their spirit and with their same philosophical methods, 
illuminated for us by the light of revelation. 

If the Grecian picture is blurred toward a false conclu- 
sion, then what may be said of that of the Middle Age? I 
quote the report: “In medieval times classical literature 
was largely forgotten, . . . and scholastic philosophy was 
the only liberal subject pursued.” Where, I ask, do the 
great minds of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries fit 
into this strange picture? Who can read the intellectual 
product of such mental giants as Thomas of Aquin and 
Duns Scotus without knowing that the essence of classical 
antiquity was part of their being, drawn from the original 
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sources (though not necessarily in the original tongue), or 
taken from the writings of intermediate scholars like 
Augustine and Ambrose, who held, as it were, the whole 
of ancient learning and culture in a Christian synthesis? 
Where is the divine Dante, guided on his gloom-shrouded 
journey by Virgil, glory of old Rome? Where is the Father 
of English verse, who bids his “little book to kiss the steps 
whereon thou seest pace Virgil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, and 
Stace?” Indeed, one almost expects to encounter, in this 
slurring of the age of faith, the old charge of the sole split- 
ting of cumin seeds, or to meet up with the angels on the 
needle’s point. Is not all this at one, in the degree of ac- 
curacy of observation, with this gem culled from the re- 
port: “The Catholic educator . . . cannot view with com- 
placence the contrasting condition sometimes found in our 
higher schools, great piety associated with gross stupidity?” 
Having, in my time, functioned as guest speaker before the 
assemblies of some thirty-odd Catholic colleges from the 
Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard, on the basis of my 
observations I consider this charge simply false, and I must 
resent it whether spoken by friend or by foe of our 
colleges. 

Now all this psuedo-history is laid down toward forcing 
the conclusion that the liberal arts should be stretched to 
include professional training today on the false assumption 
that past ages did, in fact, so stretch them. The logical 
mind revolts at the suggestion. A subject belongs in the 
liberal arts fold on the basis of its content, and that con- 
tent must be of a kind to permit a philosophical interpre- 
tation, in the liberal arts manner, of the intellectual truths 
presented. Here enters the word-juggling. It is chicanery 
to say, as the report says, that vocational subjects can be 
lifted into the character of the liberal arts by emphasizing 
the why of doing things rather than the way of doing them. 
Everybody knows that the why of certain techniques, 
whether in classroom, business office, hospital, or kitchen, 
can be said in a single sentence, and that many courses 
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in these techniques, also when labeled as professional or 
even as liberal arts, must be and are taught as vocational 
skills. Indeed, the false conclusion can be refuted from the 
report itself. Take this, for instance: “To teach liberally 
is to teach the why and the wherefore, the inner relation- 
ships and the external integration of part with part and 
of one subject with another. To teach liberally means more 
than to teach the bare fact and to give its explanation. It 
is to teach the history of the fact, and the philosophy of 
the fact, and the theology of the fact. It is to bring to 
one’s teaching all the wealth of information contained in 
the nine fields of liberal study which a liberally educated 
instructor may be presumed to possess.” That is a splendid 
statement. But lay it beside certain college-catalogue of- 
ferings, valid for arts-degree-earning, and make an honest 
conclusion as to whether or not these courses contain ma- 
terials which can be subjected to the indicated philosophical 
treatment. 

The ponderous analogy of core, sphere, and periphery is 
unhappy, not because it must be apologized for in the very 
report, but because there is no such division within the 
fields of the arts. Each of the liberal arts is at once core, 
sphere, and periphery. The body of the liberal arts and 
sciences, while properly permitting greater emphasis at 
various points, must be taken as a whole, and all at both 
levels of the college, to get the full man as the collegiate 
product. It is not pride of authorship which induces me to 
make the claim that the arts were better and more suc- 
cinctly sketched in the previous report. There, though, 
that sketch led to this logical conclusion: “Any just con- 
sideration of the huge task set itself by the College of 
Liberal Arts in producing the completely educated man will 
force the conclusion that there is not room within the 
college curriculum for the acquiring of practical skills.” 
Instead, in the present report, we find a mathematical 
computation of how much vocationalism may supplant the 
liberal arts while the college still claims to be producing 
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the liberally educated full man. One fifth, we are hesi- 
tantly told, may be thus filched from the liberal arts pro- 
gram. It should be plain that the end product of the full 
man is, in this case, just four-fifths full. 

The nonconformist to this program of shaving away 
the things of the intellect from the college curriculum 
(approval of which is confessed in the report to be with- 
out precedent in studies of the liberal arts) is given the 
title of “traditionalist.” One is reminded of the current 
game in the political world of slaying opposition with a 
name, the slur being by implication rather than by state- 
ment. If we nonconformists are to be thus labeled, with 
the implication that there is something anachronistic and 
backward about us (“traditionalist’’ being contrasted with 
“realist”), we can at least claim good company. “The 
Christian teacher,” says Pius XI, “in accepting the new 
will not hastily abandon the old, which the experience of 
centuries has found efficient and profitable.” 

The objections of these so-called “traditionalists” to the 
diluting of the arts are, indeed, fairly presented in the re- 
port. But the answers to these objections are unconvincing 
and futile. Certainly, expediency is no answer—expedi- 
ency, from which, as a substitute for logic and right, the 
world is agroan. A very good case is made out in the re- 
port, I must assert, for introducing a maximum of liberal 
studies into the work of the vocational and the profes- 
sional school. But the plea for vocational and professional 
training in the college of liberal arts and sciences comes ' 
lamely off. I am in deep sympathy with the former, since 
I agree with the report’s statement that “it ill befits liber- 
ally educated men to scoff unreservedly at vocational sub- 
jects.” I do not scoff; I honor them. I would have every 
man and woman in a democratic republic, and every 
Christian, be as thoroughly liberal-arts-saturated as it is 
possible to make him, along with possessing the vocational 
skills which I respect; for only thus can Christian civiliza- 
tion be advanced and American liberties be maintained. 
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Nor do I object to vocational subjects on a liberal arts 
campus. What I do object to is the giving of degree-earn- 
ing values, in a college of liberal arts and sciences, through 
expediency-inspired but specious reasoning, to synthetic 
substitutes for the philosophy-charged intellectual studies 
in which a college of liberal arts should exclusively deal. 

One last word. “The ultimate purpose of the Catholic 
college of liberal arts and sciences,” says the report, “is, 
with the aid of God’s grace, to bring souls closer to God and 
to assist them in fulfilling the purpose of their creation.” 
That is true, as it is true of every activity of the Church. 
But, with relation to the college and its students, it is only 
half of the truth. The purpose of the Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences is to shape men and women of 
such stature as to be able, as intellectual leaders, while 
keeping their own souls free from contamination, to im- 
pregnate contemporary life with the vital philosophy of 
Catholic living and thinking. We, in the Catholic liberal 
arts college, are preparing, above and beyond their own 
individual salvation, bearers of the banner -of throbbing 
Catholicism, behind whom, and inspired by their clear- 
headed thinking and noble living, whole companies and 
regiments may march with sure step into the kingdom of 
Christ. That is my vision and my aim; nor will I lower my 
sights. 

If there be any word or phrase here which sounds a 
harsh note, that harshness must be ascribed to the vehe- 
mence with which I cling to the conclusions to which logic 
leads, and to the bright beauty which I see about the ideal 
of a truly Catholic and a truly liberal college pledged to 
high things. Before the urge of logic and the call of the 
ideal, and despite the generously given labor entailed in its 
making, I find that I must repudiate the report; for the 
good of the Catholic college of liberal arts and sciences, 
and its fair repute in the educational world, I should wish 
the report to be suppressed. 





THE LIBERAL COLLEGE IN A DEMOCRACY 


COLONEL ANSELM M. KEEFE, 0.PRAEM., CHAPLAIN IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY, FORMERLY OF ST. NORBERT 
COLLEGE, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


My presence here is by invitation. It must be clearly 
understood that anything I may say does not represent 
the sentiments of the Chief of Chaplains or his staff, nor 
of the War Department, nor even of St. Norbert College, 
to the deanship of which I will return this coming fall. 

However, the prospect of returning to the stuffy atmos- 
phere of college life, and the still more de-oxygenated at- 
mosphere of a deanship can hardly be expected to enthrall 
one who has lived in, and out of, an army tent under trop- 
ical skies for the better part of six years. Moreover, one 
would have to be either mentally obtuse or prematurely old 
to have stepped into army life out of 14 years’ routine 
of class and administrative duties and not have been vitally 
affected by it. This is particularly true of those precarious 
days, sometimes stretching into weeks, when endocrine 
hypertension—(fear, to you) with its intensified percep- 
tions, institutions, and sympathies was almost constant. 

To have undergone these experiences shoulder to shoulder 
with a large cross-section of American manhood, from the 
cream of its medical professionals all the way across (you 
will note I do not say “down’’) to its Tennessee hill-billies 
and Kentucky mountaineers, has been, for at least one of 
you, a rare privilege. 

What is offered here must be accepted as coming from 
one who freely admits that he has undergone a Shake- 
spearean “sea change,” or something akin to it. 

The report entitled “The Liberal College in a Democracy” 
which we are here to discuss, is for such an one as I, there- 
fore, a yardstick by which to measure how far the Cath- 
olic Colleges of America have advanced during the war 
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years. Despite the confused ideas evoked each time one 
lays it down, there is very much in it that is decidely com- 
mendable, much of it is wholly good, so much so that one 
would hesitate to voice a single word of criticism. There 
are parts of it which are eminently foresighted, decidedly 
opportune, and refreshingly virile. 

On the other hand there are some parts which for the 
good repute of Catholic education, should never be printed. 
At times they are really appalling. 

Before embarking on a more detailed consideration of 
“The Liberal College in a Democracy,” it might be well to 
note that the report exhibits a curiously interesting, but 
very definite dichotomy. So acute is this split personality 
that one-half sets up postulates which the other half tears 
down, and both halves establish criteria that are mutually 
incompatible. As an example of antithetic but not anti- 
phonal prose it is almost a*museum piece. 

By far the better part of the report is contained in 
Chapters (or Parts) IV, V, and VI which are devoted re- 
spectively to the teacher, the student, and the administra- 
tion. That these have been so fearlessly discussed seems to 
hold out the greatest hope for the future of American 
Catholic College education that has been offered in years. 

For too long some of our faculties have been spotted with 
oratorical oracles who have lectured on the same old 
recondite themes, year after year, with never a change of 
notes, never a new idea, to the entire mystification of a 
handful of students and the equally entire satisfaction of 
the professor’s self-esteem. Conversely, for too long our 
procedures in teacher selection, appointment, and tenure, 
have lagged behind the more enlightened practices used 
in larger commercial enterprises. We can hardly expect 
prudent leaders of industry to invest their excess income in 
our educational ventures when we stubbornly persist in our 
midvictorian methods in personnel matters. 

What applies to the teaching staff generally, goes double 
for collegiate administration. There is no need to belabor 
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the point. If the rest of the collegiate enclave were as out 
of date as its executive practices, its sanitation would still 
consist of tin wash tubs and outdoor conveniences. 

It is in its discussion of the student that we really get 
a vision of what a liberal college can contribute to a democ- 
racy. It may advisedly be stated that this is the most fruit- 
ful and outstanding contribution to modern collegiate 
literature that has been made from any source in recent 
years. As a new Magna Charta in collegiate education 
this one chapter is worth all the rest of the work, it could 
stand alone on its own merits. We should be proud that 
it emanated from Catholic sources. 

Enough of the orchids. If the latter half of the report 
has run away with my enthusiasm it is perhaps because 
it is such an intensely human approach to human problems. 
You may be assured that such is not the case with the first 
and the larger half of the work. 

These are the three chapters which deal with curricular 
problems. As has been noted earlier, they smell of the 
oil of other lamps. It is a question susceptible of some 
debate whether the author or authors of the first three 
chapters have been as human, as practical, as accurate, 
and as challenging in their treatment of curricular prob- 
lems as they were in the latter half of the work. To me, at 
least, they have been somewhat less than Catholic, 
Christian, or even philosophical. 

If they were good Catholics they would be a little more 
careful with some of their statements which go contrary 
to Papal pronouncements. The opening statement to 
Chapter II, “Catholic liberal education in our America,” 
we find this bold assertion: “The fundamental reason for 
the foundation of Catholic colleges and universities, and, 
therefore, the ultimate objective of such institutions, is the 
salvation of souls. The same is true of every other institu- 
tion of life, the family, the Church, and the state or civil 
society.” If I remember the statement by Pope Piux XI in 
the encyclical on “The Christian Education of Youth,” it 
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went as follows: “The essential purpose of the family and 
the state, is the common temporal good.” 

There is more of the same loose educational dogma a 
little further on in the opening statement of the division 
with the imposing title, “Implementation Through the 
Curriculum.” Here we are told, “Thus, while the ultimate 
aim of Catholic colleges and universities must necessarily 
be the spiritual, immediately, the Catholic college exists only 
to prepare the student for life.” One Catholic priest- 
scientist of note, who gave me valuable help on this paper, 
called this part of the work “disjointed, loose, shabby, in- 
consequent thinking. Intelligent people don’t think that 
way.” And when he came to this statement: “The term 
‘religion’ is a wide one, and if it implies something more 
than a vague emotionalism, it refers often to a relation- 
ship between man and his Creator that is moral and 
aesthetic rather than rational and intellectual,” he exploded 
with “That is a piece of dirty innuendo with a possible 
loophole for escape.” Apropos of this remark, it is a 
rather unfortunate but rather significant fact that the 
whole so-called “theological” content of the proposed cur- 
riculum seems to be confined to dogmatic and not moral 
theology. So much for the somewhat rationalistic Catholi- 
cism of the curricular study. 

That the authors are dubiously Christian in their ap- 
proach to the curriculum appears not so much in word as 
in motives—actions here speaking the louder. In the whole 
discussion of the peripheral subjects—a rather vague and 
unsatisfactory treatment of the field of concentration by 
the way—there are recurrent references to economically 
underprivileged students. This is a nasty form of class 
consciousness that dates back to the British public schools 
of Newman’s time. It is to be deplored that the whole 
treatment of the peripheral curriculum should be a sort 
of horns-of-a-dilemma affair, a debate between the classical 
traditionalists and the upholders of a balanced program 
calculated to suit the need of the majority of modern stu- 
dents. If we must have these family disagreements among 
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ourselves, why should we air our differences in print, like 
dirty linen, and make ourselves a laughing stock among the 
other colleges? If our colleges exist for the sale of all our 
students, the privileged few as well as the “economically 
straightened” who must work for a living, then let US 
LEAVE OFF THIS PLAYING WITH IMPOSSIBLE 
objectives and reach some amicable adjustment that will 
meet the present and future needs of the greatest number 
and stand or fall by that. 

If on the other hand, Catholic students exist for the col- 
lege, and the college is to be the sole arbiter of what is good 
for them to study, let’s accept this undemocratic policy 
and advertise ourselves for what we really are—‘Liberal 
Arts Colleges for economically and intellectually fit gentle 
folk.” 

Ironically enough, it is exactly this mouldy atmosphere 
of smug aristocracy that pervades much of the first three 
chapters of “The Liberal College in a Democracy.” This 
isn’t even Christian—it savors very little of “suffering 
the little children to come unto me.” 

In their enthusiasm for the old classical tradition, the 
authors of this section extended themselves so flamboyantly 
that they cast exact philosophical expression to the winds 
as well. In not one single instance have they cited a 
philosophical study or piece of research to justify their 
stand. 

If this undocumented report is published as it is, there 
will be good friends among our Protestant collegiate con- 
freres who will be surprised, and no little pained, to dis- 
cover how we of the Catholic Colleges have departed from 
the closely reasoned philosophical thought they have come 
to expect from us. Let me cite some examples in passing. 

On page 30 there is a rhetorical question: “Are there 
studies which by their very nature seem fitter to develop 
intellectual powers?” The gratuitous assumption that 
philosophy, theology, and language are fitter is open to 
criticism. We may well ask: “On what comparative 
studies is this assumption based?” 
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Again on page 35: “Each language possesses modes of 
expression fitted to bring out shades and differences of 
thought, and the mere attempt to translate such expressions 
into another language not only sharpens the intellectual 
process itself but keep the thinker to a more accurate pro- 
duction of this thought in thought symbols.” 

Abraham Lincoln knew no foreign language. Sir Francis 
Bacon said it was “writing maketh an exact man.” It 
would appear that the author of this sophomoric purple 
patch has yet to hear of the “transfer of training.” 

Finally, on page 41—“Poetry is literature, and the finest 
of the fine arts” —aside from the fact that this is a solecism, 
it is a most unobjective display of subjective enthusiasm; 
and may be dismissed by a casual “what is gratuitously 
asserted can be as gratuitously denied.” I happen to think 
opera is the finest of fine arts myself, although there are 
those who hold out for symphonic music or architecture. 
So what! 

From the few unhappy statements I have just quoted, 
I would not have you gather that we went through the 
first three chapters with a magnifying glass or a fine-tooth 
comb. Far from it, unhappy bulls such as these bellow in 
nearly every paragraph. 


In comparison with the measured reasoning of H. M. 
Wriston’s “Nature of a Liberal College,” or Curt Ducasse’s 
excellent chapter on “The Colleges, Liberal Education, and 
Philosophy,” in “Philosophy in American Education,” or 
even with the concluding chapter of McMahon’s “A Cath- 
olic Looks at the World,” the first three chapters leave too 
much to be desired. They simply don’t “click.” They gen- 
eralize too much, they jump at conclusions. Worst of all, 
they offer no practical examples of what has been, or can 
be done in curriculum planning. Frankly, I cannot see 
why a study such as this had to degenerate into a series 
of apologies for the various elements of the curriculum. If 
this were written for beginning students, it might be very 
well, but if this is to be a new “Ratio Studiorium” for 
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executives and faculty, they might be presumed to know 
the elements with which they are dealing. 

There were some of us who hoped that this report would 
cut loose from the apron strings of the “Ivy League,” and 
give us something that is distinctively our own, a new 
philosophy of college education that is at once brilliantly 
Catholic and fiercely American. If this report is accepted 
the American Catholic Colleges will be trotting along 
meekly at the end of Harvard’s intellectual leash. Instead 
of training our own clouds of glory, we are still hanging on 
to the tattered fringes of some one else’s gown. 


So much for the evident and sure strengths, and the 
strangely inconsistent weaknesses of the report as it stands 
today. We have spoken of “what ought to have been done,” 
and “ought not to have been done”: it remains now for 
that “which was left undone.” In other words, the omis- 
sions. These consist of attitudes and methods of statement 
in the report, present problems which need study, and 
statement of policy, and of future possibilities or probabili- 
ties in the collegiate world. 

Among these omissions we might rapidly enumerate: 


a. The neglect of documentation, of cited experi- 
mental or experimental data in a national statement 
of principles and policies. 

b. The pressing problem of better integration of 
high school, junior, senior, and graduate college cur- 
ricula. 

c. Social problems in the college—the colored ques- 
tion, interracial education, labor schools, coeducation. 

d. A more detailed study of endowed (full or associ- 
ate) lay professorships, with ample provision for 
tenure, living wage, and retirement benefits. 

e. Educational movements, visual education, 
“stepped-up-courses” (a la Army and Navy), survey 
courses. 


Presumably every educator will be able to suggest other 
problems that should have been discussed. It may very well 
be that a harried and hurried committee had ponderous 
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reasons of its own for side-stepping some of these topics. 
Protocol is not yet dead in domestic as well as in foreign 
relations. 

During our wartime bull sessions overseas we often won- 
dered just what effect the war was going to have on things 

back home. To those of us who were interested, that in- 
cluded education. Over there we were in a new world, 
not only physically but psychologically. We were seeing 
our American youth as we had never seen them before. We 
saw their native genius at work, and it made us realize how 
much they are really capable of doing if they are pushed. 
It was a rude awakening—to discover how we of the col- 
‘leges had been letting them down. We old fogies (I don't 
know what the feminine plural for fogy is) have never 
challenged youth as youth wants to be challenged, as youth 
needs to be challenged. The answer is plain. Either we 
can cut down the years of college and cover the same ground, 
or in the four years we have at our disposal we can cover 
more ground. 

As far as this report is concerned, it would appear that 
the full impact of the war has not yet been felt. Perhaps 
it is too recent for more to be expected. The last word has 
yet to be said, and as far as Catholic Colleges go, this report 
is not it. 
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COMMENTS ON “THE LIBERAL COLLEGE IN A 
DEMOCRACY” 

ROY J. DEFARRARI, Ph.D., SECRETARY GENERAL, THE 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The report of the Executive Committee, College and 
University Department, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, entitled “The Liberal College in a Democracy,” 
has suffered much alteration since it left the Committee’s 
hands to be received by the Editorial Board. Most of the 
basic ideas have been retained, to be sure, but others have 
been added, and the entire report has been rewritten. 
While it is evident that the Editorial Board has done much 
work on the manuscript, chiefly of a non-editorial nature, 
still more should be done in an editorial way before it is 
permitted to go to press judging from the copy placed at 
my disposal. 

I shall present my adverse criticisms in order with refer- 
ence to the Report itself, regardless of their importance, 


. some of them admittedly being of little importance. In the 


section entitled ‘Reevaluation of Liberal Education” an 
attempt is made to present a history of this movement but 
I fear that some of the statements are not accurate. It 
can hardly be said, after glancing at the literature on the 
subject, that “the first of these investigations was made 
at Columbia University over a dozen years ago.” A sym- 
posium on the “Value of the Classics” was held at Prince- 
ton many years before that but this can only incidently be 
called a symposium on liberal education, certainly not a 
study of the college of liberal arts. I presume that it is 
to this that the Editorial Committee refers when it says: 
“Later a symposium was sponsored by Princeton.” Again 
Ihave been unable to discover any comprehensive study of 
liberal education in progress at Yale as the Report claims, 
although serious study on the place of religion in a uni- 
versity is very definitely going on there. At the end of this 
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paragraph we read that “an appraisal of liberal education 
was begun by faculty groups of Catholic colleges and six 
years ago was introduced into discussions of the Executive 
Committee of the College and University Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association.” My distinct 
impression is that an extensive discussion of liberal educa- 
tion among Catholic college faculties was the direct result 
of the introduction of this subject into the meetings of the 
Executive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the N.C.E.A. and not the reverse as this statement 
seems to imply. This section should be rewritten with 
more careful attention to the facts. 


I object strongly to any such combination of Greek and 
Latin as we find on several occasions, as illustrated by the 
statement that “in classic Greek thought, a liberal educa- 
tion was one which was given only to free men or liberi,” 
and also, “let us, then, try to understand what elements 
composed this discipline of the Greek liberi.”” When one 
speaks of liberi, a definite class of people in the social 
structure of Rome, the free man, is meant, for which there 
is no close counterpart in Greece. To speak of “Greek 
liberi” is confusing to say the least. 

The first paragraph, under the title “The Curriculum and 
Objectives of Liberal Education,” certainly needs to be re- 
written, if we have any regard for the truth at all times, 
even when those who disagree with us are concerned. 
Read it. As regards religion, the secular institutions of 
‘higher education in the United States cannot be said to 
have any fixed policy except that of complete indifference 
and of insistence that no sectarian presentation of religion 
take place officially under their auspices. The result is 
that there are some textbooks in such institutions with 
“an anti-God bias” and rarely even an “anti-God cam- 
paign” on the part of an individual faculty member, but 
there are also many textbooks in these institutions which 
show respect for the Deity, and professors who very 
definitely believe in God. The committee of Catholic 
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scholars which Father Stanford and a small group of 
assistants is organizing at the present moment contains 
many of these. The religious life of a secular college or 
university is not of one color but is variegated. I am not 
urging anyone to approve the religious atmosphere of a 
secular institution of higher education. God forbid! I ask 
only that our report have an accurate statement of condi- 
tions in these secular institutions as they really are. The 
statement as it now stands in the Report smacks strongly 
of fanaticism. 


A distinct change has been made in the core curriculum, 
far beyond the powers of any editorial board, as ordinarily 
understood. The core curriculum when it left the Commit- 
tee consisted of Philosophy, Theology, and History. The 
Editorial Board has displaced History with Language. 
Personally, I might be willing to see Language included in 
the core curriculum. The Editorial Board has presented a 
good argument in support of this action. I definitely 
object, however, to having History ruled out of it, and 
especially so when it is done by the Editorial Board and 
not by the Committee itself. Furthermore, no reason has 
been given for the exclusion of History from the core 
curriculum. 


I was one of the Committee who approved the use of the 
terms “core” and “core curriculum.” But I must confess 
that I did not realize what I was letting myself in for. 
We now have an entire fruit on our hands. This analogy 
just does not work when we arrive at the periphery of 
the fruit, the peripheral curriculum. In spite of repeated 
efforts on the part of the Editorial Board to make the 
analogy sound at this point, which in itself is somewhat 
of a confession of the truth of the criticism I am trying to 
make, I cannot conceive of the peripheral curriculum in- 
cluding subjects of concentration. “Periphery” and “con- 
centration” or “depth” are opposites, and I cannot get this 
notion out of my mind. As a result of this difficulty, the 
importance of “concentration” in a program of liberal arts 
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is very poorly presented. Perhaps the Editorial Board it- oth 
self does not fully appreciate the importance of ‘‘concen- Bo: 
tration,” at least to the extent that some other members cia 
of the Committee do. The climax in this matter is reached ter 
when we read, “If the necessitous condition of a student 
compels him to forego some part of his education for the We 
good life, while he is preparing himself to earn a living, tio! 
let the part omitted be the peripheral.” I would not object oth 
in any way if instead of “let the part omitted be the wi 
peripheral,” the report read somehow as follows: “the me 
courses in the professional field may well be considered the 
those of concentration or peripheral, and while he will lose 
much by not concentrating in a subject of so-called ‘pure _ 
knowledge,’ he will still profit by studying deeply in one An 
special field.” But the general impression after reading 
this sentence, and this impression concurs with the general cri 
presentation of this entire section, is that concentration the 
is comparatively unimportant. Furthermore, I do not in 
share the Editorial Board’s expressed antipathy to intro- thi 
ducing anything of a graduate nature into the under- the 
graduate program. A number of features of graduate Th 
study may well be introduced into the upper-division of tio 
undergraduate work not because they are regularly found pr 
in a graduate program but because, when adapted to the in 
undergraduate curriculum, they make a very valuable con- the 
tribution to a liberal training. er 
Later we read: “Here we may notice a question some- Ar 
times raised in connection with the proportion of class wi 
time given professional and purely liberal subjects. We ar 
find ourselves in the grip of the credit system, which until wl 
some other more effective method of measuring student tel 
work is devised will probably remain with us.” As a mat- an 
ter of fact again, a number of excellent colleges have al- su 
ready broken “the grip of the credit system.” They have ea, 
other ways of measuring so-called credit, which harmonize na 
easily with programs of concentration properly understood ni 


and indeed are these very programs. Here we have an- 
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other bit of evidence to support the suspicion that the 
Board of Editors does not understand and does not appre- 
ciate fully what the educational world means today by the 
terms “program or curricula of concentration.” 

In fact, we are caught here in a blatant contradiction. 
We cannot speak in one place of a program of concentra- 
tion as if we approved it even half-heartedly and in an- 
other of finding ourselves in the grip of the credit system 
without definitely contradicting ourselves because the so- 
called scheme of concentration was devised chiefly to break 
the “grip of the credit system.” This, moreover, is a 
serious weakness and will be recognized as such by leading 
American educators. 

It has not been a pleasant task to present these adverse 
criticisms of the Report, even though I have not elaborated 
them at any great length. There are so many good things 
in the Report, some of them genuine contributions to the 
thinking on the subject of a liberal education, in spite of 
the editors repeated disavowal of any such contributions. 
The editors are to be commended for retaining the tradi- 
tional terminology in this field of education and for inter- 
preting it clearly in the light of present-day usage. This 
in itself is a worthy accomplishment. In this connection 
the first two sections, entitled respectively, “What is lib- 
eral education?” and “Catholic liberal education in our 
America,” are praiseworthy indeed. The Report as a 
whole is down to earth and deals with conditions as they 
are in the United States, in which the liberal education 
which it treats must exist. It does not succumb to the 
temptation of being carried away into a purely theoretical 
and philosophical discussion as so many treatments of this 
subject do. It steers clear of becoming precisely logical, 
easily persuasive, and easy to read for the reader of ordi- 
nary cultivated taste but utterly useless to the college and 
university administrator who will look to it for help in 
solving some of his practical problems. 
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We sincerely hope that the Report will be published soon, 
but the errors of fact at least should first be corrected. In 
view of this and also because of the large amount of real 
editing which must still be done, it is not exactly to be de- 
plored that the Report was not published as planned. 


APPENDIX 


After having written the comments just presented, I have 
suddenly been confronted with an Appendix to the Report. 
This is a feature of the Report quite unknown to the Com- 
mittee. My comments on this Appendix are herewith pre- 
sented in an appendix. 

The Appendix proposes to present an application of the 
principles set forth in the Report itself to the actual task 
in hand. The ideas expressed in the Appendix are quite in 
harmony with the Report proper, but most of the material, 
it seems to me, belongs to the main body of the Report 
and could well be infiltrated in it. In fact, the Appendix 
deals with some phases of liberal education more effectively 
than the Report itself, as for example, when it treats the 
nature and importance of concentration. But as it stands, 
it has all the appearance of an after-thought, and repeats 
much of the thinking of the Report. 

In the interest of economy of space, and of good plan- 
ning, as much as possible of the information in the Ap- 
pendix should be worked into the existing sections of the 
Report itself. The actual application of the general prin- 
ciples with the presentation of a suggested curriculum for 
a Catholic liberal college could form a separate chapter 
and be included in the main body of the Report. It is dif- 
ficult, it seems to me, to justify the existence of the mate- 
rial of the Appendix in an appendix. One does not ordinarily 
place material as important as this in an appendix. It is quite 
germain to the main topic and so should be included in the 
main body of the work. Here again, regardless of the excel- 
lence of the material, the Board of Editors seem to have 
acted rather as chief contributors and not as editors. 
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PAPERS 


WHAT THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
MEANS FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, Pu.D., SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION; DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEL- 
FARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Let us begin with a supposition. It is wartime and a 
group of educators have gathered to discuss the difficulties 
that beset their profession under such conditions. Sud- 
denly the meeting is shocked into silence by the voice of one 
of the educators who cries out: “Who is for peace?” The 
silence which follows is now broken by the thunder of 
“ages.” Under war conditions who, indeed, is not for peace? 
But the questioner persists and again challenges his audi- 
ence with—“What will you do to insure it—this peace?” 
The answer—“Everything.”—“Anything we can.” But the 
persistent questioner changes the emphasis and asks again, 
“What can you do for peace?” And possibly the group 
grows silent, for the question of what each can do in a con- 
crete way to contribute to the peace is a hard one. 

Change the supposition somewhat and convene the meet- 
ing during peacetime. Under peaceful conditions, the ques- 
tion “Who is for peace?” is not nearly so challenging and 
quite possibly would stimulate fewer people into action. It 
is very difficult to provoke anyone into a defensive action 
over something that they possess and that is not likely to be 
taken away from them for a while. 

When I speak here of peace, I mean that kind of peace 
which the best philosophical minds have defined as the 
tranquillity of order; and order in that definition means the 
apt disposition of things to their end, or the reasonable 
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relationship of one thing to another according to the pur- 
poses for which the things exist. The kind of peace about 
which I am concerned is not the stuff of which pacifism is 
made; it is an ordered and reasonable disposition of the 
affairs of the world according to justice and charity, and it 
is a reality in which every individual, be he clerk or pro- 
fessor, has a stake and to which every individual owes a 
duty. Until such a time that every individual is convinced 
of these facts and of his personal obligation in supporting 
them international efforts for the keeping of the peace are 
meaningless and empty. 

Here, under the auspices of the N. C. E. A., the top talent 
of the Catholic teaching profession is gathered together to 
take stock of its assets, to examine and evaluate its pro- 
gram, and to check its charts in relation to its high destiny. 
And while we are in the process of making that check-up, is 
it not a good time to inquire about our program to build 
and to keep the peace? What has the Catholic teaching pro- 
fession done in the last five, ten, twenty-five years to pro- 
mote peace and human understanding? Some of us have 
belonged to peace organizations, and here and there under 
our direction International Relations Clubs have flourished. 
But what has been done in the classroom, in the lecture hall, 
and from the speaking rostrum that is peculiarly Catholic 
and has the stamp of identity of the Catholic teaching pro- 
fession upon it? Is it possible that educators in the United 
States generally, and Catholic educators along with them, 
paid too little heed to the unsuccessful efforts to utilize the 
forces of education as a means to international amity and 
understanding? The League of Nations gave only a slight 
gesture of encouragement to the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation which ultimately had a membership of forty- 
two nations but which never exerted the influence of which 
it should have been capable. Only seventeen nations sup- 
ported the International Bureau of Education and although 
this organization did considerable research work in com- 
parative education, it considered the failure of the United 
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States and Great Britain to join with it as its most severe 
handicap. 

How extensive was the united Catholic educational effort 
along international lines in support of these efforts? Here 
and there, it is true, a Catholic scholar of some renown was 
listed as a participant in these activities; but on the whole 
our Catholic educational journals gave little evidence of 
any continuing interest or wide participation in a peace 
program during these troublesome times. 


This does not infer that the educational forces of the 
Church were completely unaware of the problem. The pos- 
session by Catholics of a world-wide faith has some power- 
ful assets. We boast of a unified philosophy and we have 
a teaching personnel that is on the whole somewhat better 
and more consistently educated according to our supra- 
national beliefs than any other group. To assist us in carry- 
ing out our teaching mission we have a definite ecclesiastical 
structure and, moreover, in many countries we have had 
strong professional organizations. But although we have 
Catholic schools and scholars in every land, we do not have 
an effective world-wide organization of the Catholic teach- 
ing professions. Fortunately, the first steps to create such 
an organization are being taken. Finally, during the past 
year we have been challenged to participate in the forma- 
tion and continuation of a new international educational 
program under the United Nations. 


So, although the task of fostering and keeping tl:e peace 
is a very real one that requires working at, I believe that 
we have sufficient resources and I trust enough courage and 
faith in our mission to undertake its fulfillment. To realize 
our goal, Catholic educational leadership must work at once 
at two aspects of the problem of education for peace, the 
national and the international. Here at home, if we are 
going to try to put war out of business, we cannot be con- 
tent with half-hearted measures. Must we not educate our 
youth in those attitudes which will result in the realization 
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of world understanding? World organization, if we achieve 
it, will be the product of planned education. It will come 
from the development of ideals, attitudes, abilities, and in- 
formation which can make world understanding possible. 
In the curriculum field there are tremendous possibilities 
for the over-all development of our Catholic philosophy in 
its unique capacity to teach that all men are dependent on 
each other and that survival depends upon mutual coopera- 
tion. What philosophy has a better opportunity to teach the 
fact that international understanding rests on man’s broth- 
erhood in Christ? Those qualities of character which are 
indispensable for sound relations in our homes, neighbor- 
hoods, communities, states, and nation are precisely the 
qualities of character required for world understanding. 
There are some basic facts about international relations 
which must be as thoroughly taught in our schools as the 
tool subjects. It has been said, frequently, that sentimental 
attachment to peace is not enough to prevent war. Our 
Catholic youth must understand the hemispheres, with their 
resources, the status of their peoples, the various political 
systems, cultures, and economic structures. Not only must 
they study the conditions which lead to war but they must 
learn about the organizations that are created to deal with 
these conditions. Our schools may develop a deep rever- 
ence for peace and harmony, but, if they fail to consider 
how these attitudes might fine adequate and practical ex- 
pression, then our program may bein vain. Teaching ideals 
and being idealistic is not enough. Our schools should teach 
the fundamental facts of the United Nations as capably as 
they teach about the organization of local and national gov- 
ernment. 

Quite admittedly, today, the peace loving elements of the 
world are fumbling about for organizing principles around 
which international amity can be effectively built. You and 
I are convinced that Catholic philosophy has the answers, 
but how articulate have we been as proponents of that 
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philosophy in seeking for a hearing. The point has been 
made by those who are familiar with the work of the In- 
terim Commission for UNESCO that church organizations 
have been strangely silent in offering suggestions and help 
for initiating the program of the organization. This is all 
the more difficult to understand when one recalls that a chief 
duty devolves upon these religious groups to inculcate in the 
youth of our own country and of other nations a strong 
sense of individual moral responsibility and to do it effec- 
tively in answer to the challenging world situation. 

In considering what the forces of education might do to 
promote peace, it is necessary to remember what bad educa- 
tion has been responsible for in the past. In 1944 the 
Bishops of the United States reminded us that World War 
II came largely from bad education. The philosophy which 
asserted the right of aggression was the creation of scholars 
who discarded moral principles and crowded God out of 
human life, enslaved human reason, and destroyed the con- 
sciousness of innate human rights and duties. What judg- 
ment can the world pass on teachers who proffer lies to the 
children in their care? What kind of a sin is it to destroy 
the morality of youth and to corrupt the minds of children? 

Since these things are possible, are we convinced, now, 
that we cannot put war out of business merely by educating 
for peace within the United States? During those years be- 
tween 1919 and 1939 while we were busily engaged in teach- 
ing our children the ways of peace, subversive forces in 
other countries were doing just the opposite. And once 
again education for world amity will fail if it is practiced 
by only one nation, or even by a scattering of nations. 

We, as Catholics, have a number of major assets which 
support our efforts to deal with international understand- 
ing. We are aware that it has been the mission of the 
Church to establish the peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ, and to restore all things in Christ. We know that 
the Church in her role as peacemaker has utilized Christian 
unity to cut across national boundaries and has ever urged 
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Christian subordination of material interests to moral 
ideals. Out of the Vatican the authoritative voices of the 
Pontiffs have given leadership. We can count our super- 
natural blessings and thank God for them. And we can 
speculate whether or not we have made the best uses of 
these graces. If not, why not?—because these are the 
things we should do best. 

Besides these spiritual assets there are other helps we 
can use to achieve our goals—natural helps. In the years 
between the great wars men of good will have struggled to 
build a place for education in international relations. Prior 
to 1945 their efforts failed or were only indifferently suc- 
cessful. But now two outstanding actions give promise of 
success. The first is the series of provisions for education 
in the United Nations Charter; the other is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

The United Nations Charter adopted at San Francisco 
makes the promotion of educational cooperation a responsi- 
bility of the Social and Economic Council. It authorizes the 
General Assembly of United Nations to make studies and 
recommendations affecting education. These provisions, 
together with others that refer to dependent areas, repre- 
sent an historical development. For the first time in his- 
tory, all the major powers of the world decided that educa- 
tion is a part of keeping the peace. Perhaps the statesmen 
of the world had learned, after observing the sad results of 
Axis school systems, a decent respect for the power of edu- 
cation. 

However, the United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
cisco did not determine the specific means by which the edu- 
cational intentions of the United Nations would be carried 
out. A special conference on education was called by Great 
Britain and France and convened in London. Forty-four 
of the fifty-one United Nations sent representatives to the 
meeting. The delegates at this London Conference drafted 
the Constitution for a new agency—now known popularly 
as UNESCO—to deal with education and closely related 
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fields on an international basis. A copy of this important 
charter has been sent to every Catholic college in our nation 
with a request to study it and evaluate its provisions in the 
light of its goals and in the light of its importance for Cath- 
olic education everywhere. Our colleges were asked to offer 
their criticisms and suggestions about this new organiza- 
tion. A very few did so—so few that I hesitate to number 
them. And yet, if we are to participate in the program of 
UNESCO in the years that lie ahead, we can’t put off think- 
ing about it, and writing about it; nor should we fail to 
join with other groups in working out programs that relate 
to its coming into being. The new organization is dedicated 
to one purpose—the promotion of peace and security. Is 
not our goal a similar one? 

The Constitution of UNESCO provides that in each coun- 
try which participates in its program there shall be created 
a National Commission on Education, Science, and Culture. 
This Commission will link the educational institutions of 
a particular country with the program of the international 
body. Many educators share the opinion that the major 
responsibility in the operation of UNESCO, both in this 
country and internationally, must be placed upon the edu- 
cational agencies. These educators insist that what the 
world needs now, beyond the exchange of ideas among the 
intellectual, artistic, and literary leaders of the various na- 
tions, is a close, cooperative relationship among those who 
are responsible for the education of the people. 

What shall be the first task of the new international or- 
ganization? Upon this point educators may differ. In a 
pointed and brilliant address before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Dr. William Carr stated that 
one of the first tasks of the organization should be the nego- 
tiation of an agreement among all its members that they 
will use their educational systems for the development of 
international good will and understanding, and that they 
will refrain from using their educational systems for the 
opposite ends. If UNESCO can give us that assurance, it 
will become the keystone in the structure for world under- 
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standing. For until the spirit of UNESCO which encour- 
ages a more free transmission of ideas, information, and 
people from one country can quicken the ideals of nations, 
one of the first requirements for peace is lacking. But we 
ought to remember that all of the expressions of high ideals, 
all of the planning on an international level will go for 
nought until the teachers down in the classrooms and their 
students are stirred and affected by what is being done. 
For it is only the classroom teacher who can provide the 
true measure of success in attempting to make the program 
of international peace a reality. 

It has been pointed.out by Doctor Carr that UNESCO is 
only a tool and like any other tool you have to know about 
it and use it before it can really be the successful instru- 
ment it was designed to be. Taken by itself UNESCO may 
be a disappointment. To some it may appear to be an inade- 
quate solution for the great problem that it has undertaken 
to solve. Some may regard the Constitution of the new 
organization as too stuffy and too prone to take itself seri- 
ously. Some may think that its preamble and its other pro- 
visions place too much emphasis on the intellect of man to 
the almost complete neglect of the will; some others may 
find its philosophy tainted with deism and too far removed 
from any consideration of the part the Creator plays in the 
world. I am not attempting to offer here a defense of the 
new organization nor a rebuttal for any of the flaws and 
weaknesses that may be found in it. But may I suggest 
that the strength of UNESCO lies not in its manmade pro- 
visions, not in the Constitution itself, but in the use that 
can be made of it. If the natural means that are suggested 
in its provisions can be coordinated and supplemented by 
the sublime faith of our Catholic teachers and by the noble 
efforts of which they are capable, then it will be possible to 
neutralize these weaknesses by our strength and to raise 
the program of world peace to the high level upon which we 
are convinced it can find its only solution. For Catholic edu- 
cators UNESCO is a challenge. What are we going to do 
about it? 
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HOW CATHOLIC EDUCATION INFLUENCED 
CATHOLIC PERSONNEL IN THEIR MILITARY 
LIFE IN WORLD WAR II 


REV. SAMUEL HILL RAY, S.J., FORMER LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER AND CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN, UNITED 
STATES NAVY RESERVE, LOYOLA UNI- 
VERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I. PURPOSE 


I appear here today as another witness to the supreme 
value of education in Catholic schools. You who sacrificed 
on the home front rightfully appeal to us who sacrificed on 
the battle front to know if your sacrifices were worth while. 
How did the Catholic man and woman solve the problems of 
military life by the principles of their Catholic faith, or 
more particularly, of their Catholic schooling? These prob- 
lems were, of course (1) separation from outside influence 
of home, church, and school; (2) intimate association with 
opposing or indifferent companionship; (3) war, with all 
its fears, its privations, its novelties, and its terrors. 

The testimonies that I will present are based on my three 
years of experience in the Navy, in contact with Army, 
Coast Guard, and Marines. I have taken care to question 
other Chaplains, as well as other officers, and enlisted men, 
to present the following picture. 


II. LOVE OF FAITH FROM CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


One thing is certain, training in the Catholic school gave 
the fighting man a love of his religion. Lt. C. T. was in 
an APA. During the month of May, the Chaplain called the 
Catholic men together to recite the Rosary daily. Lt. C. T. 
aboard noticed that it was the same group daily who re- 
sponded to the Chaplain’s appeal. He took the trouble to ' 
inquire quietly and found that these were the men who had 
been trained in Catholic schools. Lt. Cmdr. R. was of the 
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same opinion and his canvass showed that the regular at- 
tendants at Catholic services were the men educated in 
Catholic schools. 

You here should share the joy of the Chaplains on an occa- 
sion like the following: I had gone aboard a certain destroyer 
and said Mass—the first they had had in’two months. I 
gave them Communion. As I turned around after the Mass 
to look at the men, while I unvested, there came from the 
bottom of the hearts of these men a spontaneous, startling, 
sincere chorus: “Thank you, Father.” 


III. LOVE OF FAITH FROM RETREATS 


How often again—we must not omit the fact—I have 
found the faithful Catholic men in the. service a product of 
the closed retreat movement with which you are all familiar. 


IV. LOVE OF RELIGION SHOWS BY USE OF ROSARY AND 
MEDALS 

Which of you is ignorant of the great part played in this 
war by the millions of rosaries and scapular medals used 
by our men in the service? The universal appearance of 
Father Stedman’s Military Missal was significant. These 
were not only the manifestations of the faith of the men, 
but powerful means of preserving the faith of the men. 

And out of it all has come a surprising number of voca- 
tions to the priesthood and brotherhood—vocations that 
should prove valuable to the Church for they are men of 
broad experience and tried virtue proven loyal. I treasure 
a specimen letter from a Catholic boy who wrote from Ger- 
many. He expressed his determination to enter the semi- 
nary after the war. However, he was killed tragically eleven 
days after the war. 


V. CATHOLIC LEADERS 
The more important manifestation of Catholic education 
in military life, and the more interesting fact for this group 
assembled, is in Catholic leadership developed by Catholic 
education and put into practice during this past war. Of 
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this I am confident that I can present a highly satisfactory 
list of examples. If I omit names, the reason is obvious. 


Here was Lt. A. who brought his Catholic men from his 
submarine over to my ship to offer the Mass on a weekday 
in thanksgiving to God for the deliverance from death of 
his crew and himself in a bitter encounter with the Japs. 

May I cite the Catholic officers of the submarine U.S.S. 
Peiper, who called me aboard their ship for Mass and Com- 
munion the hour before they set out for their maiden con- 
tact with the enemy? 

I cannot soon forget the example of Colonel Doyle who in- 
sisted with all means of transportation that I visit all the 
outposts of his 77th in Kerama Retto to give his men the 
consolation of Mass and the Sacraments. 

There were Lieutenant Condon and Lieutenant Kabia who 
brought me to the destroyer U.S.S. England, where I heard 
confessions from 9:30 A. M. to 1:45 P. M. and then said 
Mass and gave Holy Communion. Those good men had pre- 
pared two of their men for their First Confession and Com- 
munion. Alongside lay the destroyer Hadley. The Hadley 
had taken three suicide planes and one torpedo with twenty- 
four killed and fifty-two wounded and had to be towed into 
port. While on the England twenty-five men had been 
killed. The men on both ships were in a serious state of 
fright and strain. 


On the L.S.T. 999 was Lieutenant Hitchcock, the only 
Catholic officer out of ten officers on his ship. He was looked 
on by his men as a priest among them. And it was he who 
taught two of his boys their catechism and prepared the 
timid for confession and Communion. From December to 
May his men had not been able to find a Catholic Chaplain. 


Aboard the destroyer U.S.S. Leutze, was a fine friend, 
Lieutenant Koonce, who hurried to énlist my aid for his men 
who had for many months been deprived of the Sacraments. 
When he first found me, his ship had been badly damaged 
by a Kamikaze; one of his men had been killed, and three 
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were still trapped below in the wreckage, and three were 
missing. His men were all unnerved. The Mass was a 
comfort. 

Let me not forget Catholicity in the Associated Press in 
the person of Mr. Striebig, of Washington, D. C., who was 
almost daily at Communion during his stay on my ship. Nor 
the Catholic Press in that fine Catholic Lieutenant aboard 
the Cape Newenham. I mean Tom Kenedy, the son of P. J. 
Kenedy, the publisher. 

I found a most remarkable leader aboard the U.S.S. 
Proteus. He was a chief petty officer. Every Friday night 
he gathered the Catholic men into the mess hall for the 
Novena to Our Lady of Prompt Succor. The Protestant 
Chaplain of the ship was very proud of this chief. 

The only time I was seasick in the Pacific was when I was 
called by Lieutenant Q. to his small craft a YMS where I 
found six Catholic men, most of whom had not received the 
Sacraments for the past four years. I succeeded in saying 
Mass for them and in giving them Holy Communion, but I 
paid the price to the joy of the fishes. 

The most systematic and perservering example of Cath- 
olic leadership was one I found on a L.S.T. in a Pharmacist 
Mate who really replaced the Chaplain as far as he could. 
In his position as a man of medicine he was respected and 
trusted by the men even with the ills of their souls. Under 
his leadership, the Catholic boys and even some of the non- 
Catholic boys gathered every Sunday to pray and sing. I 
have among my files, his program which he so meticulously 
set down and so piously directed. He said his men boasted 
with legitimate pride of their fidelity to their faith in the 
absence of a Chaplain. Of course, when I came aboard the 
cooperation was magnificent. 


VI 
The Catholic leaders thus far cited may or may not have 
been graduates of Catholic colleges. It was not always pos- 
sible or feasible to learn that. Nor in the rush of war did 
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all these details occur to a Chaplain in his busy rounds. 
Those that follow, however, I personally knew to be gradu- 
ates of Catholic colleges and I am, as you, too, must be, 
extremely proud of them. 

However, before I proceed to that part of the story, let 
me jolt your sensibilities, or, at least, answer a query that 
arises in your mind. Were there no bad Catholics in the 
service? Yes, too many. I cite one example as a type. It 
was my custom to visit the men in all parts of the ship and 
also to summon to my office for interview both the Catholic 
and non-Catholic men. Among these was one registered as 
a Catholic, but who refused to answer my summons. Rumor, 
or scuttlebut, brought to my ears that he claimed he did not 
have to see me. It was none of my business whether or not 
he went to Mass or Communion. After the third summons 
through my yeoman I “pulled my rank” and ordered the 
Master of Arms to fetch him under guard. When he ap- 
peared I bade him stand at attention. I told him to remem- 
ber that I was not only a priest in the Navy, but also an 
officer. When an officer gives an order it must be obeyed. 
It was one thing to obey and come to my office and another 
to discuss his spiritual life. I promised to call him soon 
again and dismissed him. The next day I called him and 
he came. I bade him sit down while I asked him two ques- 
tions: “As an officer in the Navy, can I do anything for 
you?” “No, sir.” “As a priest of God, can I do anything 
for you?” “No, sir.” Then, I gently dismissed him and 
he kept quiet after that. 

Then there were the odd Catholics. To a certain ship one 
day a Protestant Chaplain and myself went to offer our 
services for Sundays to the Captain. He was gracious and 
delighted. He said he was a Catholic. On the second Sun- 
day of my visit, he told me he had not gone to Mass that 
Sunday because, since he had been unable to attend the 
Protestant service the previous hour, he did not want to 
show partiality. 

To my surprise one day, after the shooting was over, 
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came three men from two different ships to go to confes- 
sion. Their story was that when they entered the Navy 
some years before they decided they could not keep good and 
had ceased going to Communion. Now that they were leav- 
ing for home where they could be good they would start 
where they had left off. A strange psychology! 

Frequently we would have Greek Orthodox boys asking 
to receive Communion before they should be killed in battle. 

Again, what do you conclude from this letter from a 
Protestant boy? “God truly has been with me. Many times 
I have been inches and seconds from death. Deepness of 
belief and prayer have made things much easier for me. I 
wish, Father, you would say a prayer for me and the rest 
of the boys when you go to Chapel. We all need God’s guid- 
ance and protection. Christmas I was fortunate to go to a 
Catholic service in a small French town and receive Com- 
munion. The Chaplain gave me prayer beads, but I am 
lacking a prayer book.” Remember this was from a Prot- 
estant boy. 


VII. CATHOLIC COLLEGE GRADUATES AS LEADERS 


Enough of oddities. Let us cite those brilliant examples 
of leadership that often made the Chaplains grateful. to 
God for the Catholic college graduate 

In bravery and patriotism comes a graduate of Catholic 
University of Washington, D. C. It was J. P. He had vol- 
unteered to go on a scouting mission behind the German 
lines. This was in preparation for the attack on Anzio 
Beach in Italy. He bravely led his group of generous men 
from Naples back behind the lines and was killed on his 
mission. 

Ensign Riley, a graduate of Loyola, Chicago, together 
with Lieutenant (j.g.) Childs, rounded up all their Catholic 
men aboard the LCS 21 and got them to Mass and Com- 
munion when I visited their ship late one afternoon. 

Listen to this Catholic college graduate from my own 
Loyola of the South: “We were at sea for three Sundays in 
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a row and did not have a Catholic Chaplain aboard. That 
did not stop the boys from getting together and reading the 
Mass. One of the officers took charge. It made us proud 
that we were Catholics.” ; 

I met no finer product of a Catholic college education 
than Lieutenant (j.g.) John Condon aboard the ARL-8, the 
U.S.S. Egeria. He was a product of Notre Dame Brothers 
and of Boston College. He was of the type that went out 
of their way to find the Catholic priest for his men. With 
less faith and leadership, he could have said: “Let the Chap- 
lain find us.” 

On May 29, as I was returning from the L.S.T. 999, 
previously mentioned, I spied the U.S.S. Shubrick in the har- 
bor. I recalled that a Catholic college graduate, Lieutenant 
Martin Noonan, of the Shubrick, had called on me to enlist 
my services for the Catholic men on his ship for May 17. 
He said he would first return to the Shubrick to ascertain 
her sailing orders and then let me know at what hour to 
visit his ship. That noon came back this message: “Sorry, 
cannot complete arrangements. See you next visit.” This 
was the next, but tragic, visit. So I hurried to arrange for 
a visit on June 8. Together with the Catholic men on the 
destroyer U.S.S. Butler, that lay alongside, I heard confes- 
sions for three hours and gave fifty-two Communions. This 
was all due to the zeal of Lieutenant Noonan in rounding 
up the men. 

I could go on and mention Lieutenant Heater on the 
Onslo, Ensign Christman on the Zaniah AG-70, and many 
others. But let me draw a conclusion. It is my personal 
opinion, based upon long experience in advising men and 
upon an intense career of three years in the Navy, that the 
Catholic man who receives a solid, four-year course at a 
Catholic college, with its full course of Philosophy, is so 
settled and satisfied and fixed in his philosophy of life that 
he very rarely abandons his faith. On the contrary, too 
frequently have I witnessed the defection of those Cath- 
olics who may have had twelve years of Catholic Grammar 
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and High School, but failed to get their Catholic philosophy 
at that critical, college age when the mind demands the 
answers that only the Catholic college can give. 


Apropos of this sort of defection there came lately to my 
office one of this sad type. He was a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. He called in New Orleans to bring me a message 
from a mutual friend in California. “Are you a Catholic?” 
I asked. “I was up to six months before the war ended. 
But I cannot admit that God can let even one soul go to 
hell.” He was scandalized at the way God was running 
things. In this state of mind he had gone to sea and taken 
with him three books that he thought or hoped would solve 
his doubt. They were three well-known Catholic books. 
His problem was not solved. No man can-read three books 
in a week and settle his philosophy of life. I learned that 
he had had Catholic schooling through his Grammar Grades 
and High School. But when he needed Catholic philosophy 
he got his degree at Michigan State. 


I believe you will readily agree with me that it would 
be very hard to compile statistics to show how many Cath- 
olic college graduates remained true and how many failed 
during the war. I doubt that such a tabulation has been 
made or will be made. Nevertheless, I believe that the other 
Catholic Chaplains that went through this war as I did will 
corroborate my conclusions. Moreover, since returning 
from the war I have spoken with many priests and laymen 
who stayed back home. Their own communications with 
the men in the service would seem to bear out my opinion. 
At least as far as Catholic education is concerned—if not 
always Catholic college education—I believe that the fol- 
lowing conclusion could be drawn hundreds of times if the 
same investigation were made. It was in Hawaii. A 
graduate of a Catholic law school noticed, after a while, 
that it was always the same group of men at the chapel 
which he attended. He quietly inquired of those men indi- 
vidually and found that they were all, practically, products 
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of Catholic schools. That was not all. He also found out 
who were the other Catholics in his outfit and why they did 
not attend Mass. Again he proved thot those who neglected 
Mass were practically all products of non-Catholic schools. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that a resident priest of 
Hawaii told this gentlemen that when the native Catholic 
men saw our American men attending Mass in such num- 
bers, their own attendance increased by 90 percent. 


VIII. A CONCLUDING TESTIMONY 


I conclude by a brilliant testimony written by a Catholic 
college graduate: “We were at sea all during the Easter 
Holidays, in fact, in the very middle of the Pacific. The 
thought of spending Holy Week aboard ship with no Cath- 
olic Chaplain aboard and with some 3,000 Catholics was 
a bit disheartening. However, it proved incident to one 
of the most thrilling religious experiences of my life. We 
had a Lieutenant Commander aboard named Jack Kennedy, 
an ex-prize fighter from New York. He on his own initia- 
tive announced to the troops aboard that chaplain or no 
chaplain he was going to recite the Rosary aloud topside of 
the “A” deck and all who wanted to join him on Good Fri- 
day were welcome. Well, this announcement covered the 
deck with about 2,000 Catholics—and others—who followed 
in slow, reverent answer his recitation of the Sorrowful 
Mysteries. 

“T think I will long remember that Easter Sunday morn- 
ing,” he writes. “It was a bright clear day with nothing in 
sight but the dark blue water and the light blue sky. After 
the Rosary, Kennedy called on the senior naval officer 
aboard to say a few appropriate words on this occasion. 
It so happened that he was the ship’s doctor, Commander 
Zelanski. He stepped from amongst us in the crowd to a 
little clearing on the deck where he delivered the most 
beautiful Easter sermon that I can ever remember hear- 
ing. It was doubly gratifying to see a man who, in devot- 
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ing his life to the study of the human body had not in the 
least neglected his duty to know the human spirit.” 

And thus I conclude, reminding you that these instances 
could be repeated thousands of times by my fellow Chap- 
lains in every branch of the Army and of the Navy, thanks 
to the zeal of the educators in Catholic Grade School, High 
School, and College. Thanks for your kind attention. 
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RELIGION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


REV. WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, PH.D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D...C. 


My client today is named religion. It is said that he does 
not carry great prestige in college, that he himself is some- 
what confused, that he does not have strong backing. But 
may I say to you, the jury, that in the educational field he 
is the young and promising stalwart who, if given an op- 
portunity, will justify his continuance in college? I admit 
that he is none too popular, but before you blame him, or 
discard him or supplant him, search out all the facts which 
made him unpopular. Prior to the time that I as a young 
priest was assigned to him, twenty-six years ago, I had 
been brought up in college on Wilmers, which was a trans- 
lated theology, and in the seminary on Tanquerey. They 
had given me knowledge but they had not prepared me to 
understand my client adequately. Since then I have stum- 
bled often, indeed, attempting to grasp the needs of all the 
students. But I have tried to lend dignity and status to my 
client in the eyes of the students. In seeking to do so I 
have been aided by theologians and to many of them I am 
indebted. Many of them still tell me that religion, not the 
theology of the seminary manuals, is the proper subject for 
college. Why? Because religion is built to meet the needs 
of all the students, the needs of the laity. 

Why is there discontent with the Religion courses? Time 
does not permit me to analyze all the reasons. You realize 
that most of the textbooks were patterned after the theo- 
logical manuals which had been designed for seminarians 
and hence not adapted to the needs of the laity. Again, I 
recognize that the colleges were hard pressed by accrediting 
associations, but why blame religion when it was so often 
relegated to the uninteresting, the broken-down, the un- 
prepared teachers? Did your college put its best men and 
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women into the teaching of religion? Is not religion even 
today often the poor, neglected stepchild? You have heard 
that gem of wisdom: Anyone can teach religion! And now, 
after decades of that attitude, we hear the argument that 
religion should be supplanted by theology because religion 
is inadequate for the needs of the college mind! 

One diocese boasts that it has over seventy-five priests 
with the degree of doctor in Canon Law. Not one priest 
from that diocese was ever permitted to do graduate work 
in religion. I beg college presidents, religious superiors, 
bishops to give religion a chance. Select the right persons 
for some graduate work, and permit them to remain in re- 
ligion year after year, so that college students may see that 
the college is putting the first thing first. 

Father Farrell and I are not debating this morning. 
Rather we are seeking to clarify issues. Various proposals 
have been made to strengthen or supplant the college Re- 
ligion courses with courses in Theology. I have read all the 
literature I could find on the proposals. I discover much 
indefiniteness, many generalities, and even some contradic- 
tions. The general assumption seems to be something like 
this: Only the science of theology can challenge the matur- 
ing college mind.! The implication is that religion is not 
scientific, not intellectually stimulating. The assertion has 
been made that Religion courses are mainly “rhetorical.” ? 


1“Generally speaking, Christian Doctrine is not taught according 
to the scientific methods which the science of theology has developed. 
. Educated Catholics need thorough and systematic training in the 
science of revealed truth in order to appreciate the ‘Gift of God.’ . . 
In the natural sciences, for instance, physical hypotheses and evolu- 
tionary theories tend to overstep the bounds of physics and biology 
and reach into the realms of theology with disastrous results to the 
minds of those whose religious education has not been fortified by a 
scientific understanding of divine revelation.” G. B. Phelan, “Theology 
in the Curriculum of Catholic Colleges and Universities,” in: Man 
and Modern Secularism (New York: Trinity Press, 704 Broadway, 
1940), pp. 180, 131-32, 136-37. 


2J. C. Fenton, “Theology and Religion,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review (June, 1945), 449. 
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It is held that only theology can give an “orderly outlook.” * 

To help clear up the situation it will be necessary in the 
first part of this paper to stress the negative side, that is, 
to set forth from point of view of a religion teacher the 
difficulties against putting theology in the colleges. In 
the second half of the paper I hope to set forth some of the 
positive values in having religion in college. 

You realize that one does not cure a situation by changing 
the names of courses in a college catalogue. First, just 
what theology would you give the students? Franciscan 
theology? It has its merits. Do you want Scheeben, that 
great mind of the last century? He is becoming popular 
in some quarters because of his stand against the over- 
rationalization of theology. - He is rather involved and 
mystical.t Or, are you going to give the college students 
what the Germans call Verkiindigungs Theologie?”’ Some 
theologians are strong for it. It carries the note of “good 
news” or glad tidings. It is dynamic. Or, are you going to 
insist on the speculative, argumentative, individualistic 
theology which is at present found in the seminary manuals? 
In other words, are you going to give to college students the 
same theology that is offered to the seminarians? One 
theologian says, yes, “essentially the same.”*® But a 


3“Qur students in college need to acquire an orderly outlook upon 
the whole field of intellectual life. . . . I feel that they should be given 
formal training in theology—the only science in a Christian culture 
capable of effecting that orderly outlook.” G. B. Phelan, op. cit., 137. 

*St. Bonaventure “in his Breviloquiwm, which Scheeben extols as a 
jewel casket of systematic theology, in his Itinerarium mentis ad 
Deum, in his writings De reductione artium ad theologian, and in his 
Soliloquium has produced masterpieces of dogmatic-mystic synthesis.” 
M. Grabmann, “Theological Synthesis,” in: The Pastoral Care of Souls, 
ed. W. Meyer, tr. by A. Green (St. Louis: Herder, 1944), 96. For an 
enthusiastic report on Scheeben cf. C. Vollert, “Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben and the Revival of Theology.” Theological Studies (Dec., 
1945), 453-488. 

5“The objective and the procedure remaining the same, the science 
of sacred theology will and must remain essentially the same, in 
classes for the laity and in those for the clergy.” J. C. Fenton, loc. cit, 
463. 
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philosopher says it should be “thoroughly distinct” * while 
another theologian says “quite different.” * Still another 
theologian, speaking in reference to theology for college 
students, says that “emphasis must be placed on that depart- 
ment of theology known as Apologetics.” ® How are you 
going to settle those disagreements in the proposals? Again, 
one theologian asserts that theology is necessary for Cath- 
vlic Action,® while another theologian says theology is not 
designed to produce Catholic Actionists.1° There is a hiatus 
or gap between the theological technique of syllogistic 
argument and the encyclicals that has not yet been adjusted 
in the manuals of theology. 


Secondly, have you thought of the time element? The 
rule from. Rome says that in their four years in the semi- 


6 “Tn nondenominational universities, this theological teaching would 
be divided into Institutes of diverse religious affiliation, according to 
the student population of the university. Such teaching should remain 
thoroughly distinct from the one given in religious seminaries, and be 
adapted to the intellectual needs of laymen.” J. Maritain, Education 
at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), 83. 

7“A theology for laymen will have its own proper finality, quite 
different from the finality of the course given to the cleric. It must 
be related to the function of the layman in the Church, and (be it 
noted) to this function as it has been defined with new clarity and 
completeness in our present age. And the further conclusion follows, 
that in consequence of its own particular finality, the lay course will 
have to be organized as a very specially constructed corpus doctrinae, 
whose structural lines will differ considerably from those commonly 
employed in the seminary course. Moreover, its content, its propor- 
tions, its emphases, and its method will all have to be controlled ac- 
cording to quite distinctive norms.” J. C. Murray, “Towards a The- 
ology for the Layman,” Theological Studies (March, 1944), 47. 

8 F, J. Connell, “Theology in Catholic Colleges as an Aid to the Lay 
Apostolate,” in: Man and Modern Secularism, 146. 

9“The primary and fundamental need is a knowledge of dogmatic 
theology and the fundamental principles of Catholic morals. With 
that knowledge, the Catholic student can take his part in the develop- 
ment of Catholic Action.” J. C. Fenton, “The Student and His 
Church,” Catholic Educational Review (March, 1935), 139. 

10 “Tf you take Catholic theology as it is taught in our seminaries, 
and examine it, you cannot resist the impression (at least I cannot) 
that it does not adapt itself to becoming the basis of an effective pro- 
gram of Catholic action.” J.C. Murray, “Necessary Adjustments to 
Overcome Practical Difficulties,” in: Man and Modern Secularism, 152. 
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nary the students shall have 68 semester hours of funda- 
mental, dogmatic, and moral theology. That total does not 
include ascetical and mystical theology, nor Scripture. In 
college the student has a total of 16 hours of religion in the 
four years. Now how are you going to compress into 16 
hours what the seminarian, with his philosophical prepara- 
tion, scarcely grasps in 68 hours? If you say you would 
select certain sections of theology and that you would pre- 
sent these sections in a practical way you would be doing 
what we have always done in religion. In that case all the 
talk about theology for the laity would be a tempest in a 
teapot. 

Thirdly, if you gave theology to the college students you 
would run into the same difficulty that we meet in religion, 
namely, the scarcity of properly qualified teachers. I know 
that the smiling college girl is saying: “Oh, a course in 
Theology would be wonderful.” But let us be realistic. As 
a comparison let us take the matter of the Sunday sermon 
at Mass. Did you hear a good sermon last Sunday? Do 
people ever complain that the sermons do not challenge 
them, grip them? Seminarians themselves quite generally 
feel that something is missing in their Theology courses. 
It is the element that would make them effective preachers. 
Or, even if the missing element were present, some preach- 
ers would still be dull. 

My point here is that if we have dull and deadening 
teachers in religion will you not also have them in theology? 
The law of averages will hold. We cannot all be teachers 
with an Aquinas clarity and sanctity. But remember, the 
priest who has spoken in the pulpit last Sunday has had 
theology. If he did not make theology wonderful in the 
pulpit will he step into the college classroom and make 
theology wonderful? Actually, good teaching is more diffi- 
cult than good preaching. 

Moreover, when you say that the Religion courses are 
incapable of satisfying the maturing mind of the college 
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students or that these courses do not give a “scientific” 
presentation of revealed truths do you realize that you are 
casting aspersions on theology itself? The priest who has 
been teaching that religion class has been trained in theol- 
ogy. Priests generally give out in the classroom what they 
received in the seminary. If you blame religion must you 
not logically scrutinize the manner in which that priest 
teacher of religion has been trained in the science of 
theology? 

Fourthly, there is the difficulty of proper textbooks in 
theology for the college students. If you propose Rudloff’s 
Everyman’s Theology I suggest that you first compare, for 
instance, his section on Infallibility with Chap. VII in Vol. 
III of Cooper’s Religion Outlines for Colleges. See which 
author understands the college student and grips the intel- 
lect of that student. Incidentally, I contend that there are 
better rational arguments and a better adjustment of reve- 
lation to the scientific temper of our day in Cooper’s vol- 
umes than in many of the manuals of theology. 


Fifthly, we have the difficulty that the college student is 
not prepared philosophically for theology. Not having had 
philosophy how much of the speculative element and of the 
metaphysical terms will the student grasp? A theologian 
informs us that it “would be useless to attempt a thorough 
study of the tracts ‘De Deo Trino,’ or ‘De Verbo Incarnato,’ 
or ‘De Angelis’ unless one is gifted with a mind capable of 
dealing with abstract truth.” ™ 


You have heard the argument that the students want 
theology. I smile when I hear that. You recall, I am sure, 
that even one of St. Paul’s hearers went to sleep. President 
Wilson once said: “Students have an infinite capacity for 
resisting knowledge.” I wish with all my heart that the ma- 
jority of students did have intellectual interests. I have 
met that small minority that seek to climb the difficult 


11 J, W. O’Brien, “The Priest and Modern Moral Theology,” Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review (January, 1938), 31. 
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ascent up to Mount Learning. I think that we have some- 
thing for them in religion. 


It so happens that those who propose theology for the 
college students actually have in mind only the intellectuals 
in college, only the minority. Here are their own words: 
“The Catholic student and intellectual,” 12 “laymen and lay- 
women who have the ability and inclination,” ™ “an 
elite.” 1* The courses in Theology “should be restricted, 
for the present, to a few.”15 We are all agreed on the 
necessity of intellectual leaders, of a highly trained and 
mentally equipped laity. My only point for the present is 
that the current proposals for theology raise difficult ad- 
ministrative procedures and may not have the best effects 
on the body of students as a whole. The point will come up 
again later in this discussion. 


I place these difficulties before you merely to indicate how 
complex, how involved the whole question is, and to sug- 
gest that sufficient attention has not been paid to the whole 
needs of all the students.’® One theologian who realizes 
the situation has put it this way: “Hardly knowing what 
theology itself is, it is difficult to know what a theology for 
the laity should be.” 17 We in religion wish it to be clearly 
understood that we depend continually on theology. We 
understand its need for the Church. Always the world will 
seek to twist, to shatter, or to destroy revelation. This 
revelation must be defended and probed and elucidated 
century after century. The more effectively the theologians 
elucidate revelation and adapt it to the needs of each recur- 


12 J, C. Fenton, Catholic Educational Review (March, 1935), 138. 

13G, B. Phelan, “Theology in the Curriculum of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities,” in: Man and Modern Secularism, 138. 

14J, C. Murray, “Towards a Theology for the Layman,” Theologi- 
cal Studies (March, 1944), 70, note 46. 

15 FP, J. Connell, in: Man and Modern Secularism, 150. 

16 Cf. Gerald A. Ryan, “Religious Guidance: An Appeal,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction (June, 1943), 747-757. 

17 J, C. Murray, “Towards a Theology for the Layman,” Theologi- 
cal Studies (Sept., 1944), 375. 
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ring century the better will be the position of the religion 
teachers. 

What we regret is that those who propose theology for 
the college students seem not to have fully grasped all that 
has been accomplished in religion and what the full needs of 
the students are. We wish it to be clearly understood that 
we give theological content in religion. We teach revelation. 
Religion and theology have largely the same content, but 
the content is handled differently. The objectives, the aims 
are not the same.!8 Our disagreement is with those who 
would impose the theological techniques of the seminary 
manuals on the college students. That is the point of view 
from which I am arguing in this paper. Henceforth when 
I refer to theology I mean that which is at present set forth 
in the seminary manuals. Religion has an aim, a content, 
and a method proper to itself. In view of the needs of the 
students we believe in keeping our main objective. We 
ask: Which is more important: to know speculatively or 


to live Christlikely? 


THE PROGRAM IN RELIGION 


I shift now to the positive side of this paper. What is our 
goal, our aim in religion? It is to produce the student who 
loves God and his neighbor, the student who lives a Christ- 
like life, the student who besides having knowledge lives 
supernaturally in Christ. With us, a person is religious 
when he or she loves God and neighbor with the motives 
proposed by Christ. Regarded as a subject in the curricu- 
lum religion is the sum-total of classroom, chapel, and 
campus instruction and atmosphere which deepens this 


18 Cf. J. M. Cooper, “Catholic Education and Theology,” in: ~~ 
Problems of Catholic Education in the United States. Ed. R. J. 
ferrari (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1939), 127-148. This 
essay is required reading for those who wish to see the difference in 
the objectives of theology and religion. Likewise, Father Murray’s 
two articles, “Towards a Theology for the Layman” Theological 
Studies (March, Sept., 1944), 48-75; 340-376 are splendid for marking 
out the lines on which a theology for the layman should differ from 
theology for the clerics. 
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love. Religion is that subject which presents revealed 
truth in terms the people can understand, meditate on, and 
apply to their daily lives. Religion is the subject employed 
to bring all the campus instruction and enlightenment into 
an integrated whole which will assist the student to be a 
credit to God his Father. Note that this goal, this aim is 
achievable by all the students. The emphasis is on loving 
and living. 

You ask where we got this idea! It has been worked on 
for about forty years at The Catholic University. But, 
frankly, we borrowed it. There is nothing original in it. 
We took it from Him who said: “I do always the things that 
are pleasing to him.” “I have glorified thee on earth.” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, and 
with thy whole strength. This is the first commandment. 
And the second is like it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 


thyself. There is no other commandment greater than 
these.” “A new commandment I give you, that you love one 
another : that as I have loved you, you also love one another. 
By this will all men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another.” Note the emphasis there. Note 
that the stress on love of neighbor is just as absolute as love 
of God. 


Do not conclude that we stress emotionalism alone, or 
moralism alone. Certainly we strive for accurate, un- 
equivocal statement of the truth in religion classes. Cer- 
tainly we reach the intellect, but not that alone. This ob- 
jective of love is not only a divine command but it offers a 
better hope for students remaining loyal after they leave 
college. The strength of the saints has been in their love 
more than in their knowledge. As Augustine says: “Each 
one lives according to what he loves, either well or 
wickedly.” 1® And from Thomas Aquinas we have this: “It 
is evident that man adheres to God principally by love. ... 


19 Bx amore suo quisque vivit, vel male vel bene, 
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Therefore to adhere to God by love is to adhere to Him 
in the closest way possible. ... Therefore above all the love 
of the Sovereign Good, namely God, makes men good, and 
is intended by the divine law above al! else.” 2° The saying: 
Per ardorem caritatos datur cognito veritalis is also ascribed 
to Thomas. 

One of the difficulties in the way of general acceptance of 
this view of religion as love of God and of neighbor arises 
from the notion of the word religion what is instilled in 
the priests from their seminary training. They think of 
religion only as a moral virtue and as something that can- 
not be taught.2!_ They are not always aware that in our 
Catholic school set-up a broader meaning has become at- 
tached to the word religion. Even some Catholic educators 
who have not kept pace with this development continue to 
think of religion as emotionalism. Perhaps the general im- 
pression that religion is only an emotional affair, that it 
has no solid, intellectual content may be traced back to 
this habit of regarding religion solely as a moral virtue 
which affects the will. Moreover, the emphasis that has 
been placed in theology on Cicero’s definition of religion 
as a relationship between God and myself has practically 
resulted in a lessening of the emphasis which Christ placed 
on love of neighbor. Students come to think that they are 
religious when they believe or when they fulfill what they 
consider direct obligations to God. It doesn’t occur to them 
that love of neighbor is distinctly important in that obliga- 
tion to God. For our purposes in religion, Cicero’s defini- 
tion is too narrow and individualistic since it fails to empha- 
size what Christ emphasized, namely, love of neighbor. You 
are all familiar with the standard in the twenty-fifth chapter 


20 Contra Gentiles, Lib. III, cap. exvi. 
31 “Theology is thus an intellectual discipline, and can be taught. 
Religion is a moral discipline, a virtue of the will, and therefore can- 
not be, properly speaking, a subject in the curriculum although it can 
and must be fostered and developed by instruction as well as train- 
ing.” G. B. Phelan, in: Man and Modern Secularism, 129. 
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of Matthew which Christ said He would use on the day of 
judgment. 


If you will keep in mind our view of religion as an intel- 
lectual content selected with the purpose of developing love 
of God and of neighbor you will agree with me, I think, when 
I lay down as our first principle the statement that religion 
is the proper subject for college students because it is de- 
signed for all the students. I hold that intellectual stand- 
ards must be set in college,.but please do not tell me that 
colleges are filled with intellectual lights or with minds 
capable of speculative, abstract thought in the manner re- 
quired in theology. You cannot plan college Religion 
courses solely with the speculative intellectuals in mind. 
Naturally we may not neglect the minority intellectual 
group, but by the same token neither may we neglect the 
majority group—God’s intellectually poor. Why build a 
course for 15 or 20 percent of the students and put the 
others to sleep? In religion we meet this dilemma by select- 
ing a goal which is a challenge to all the students and which 
is achievable by all the students. I know that some intel- 
lectuals complain that in a democracy the intellectual peaks 
are lowered in order to bring up the valleys. But why be 
ashamed of that? If you look with longing toward some 
of the European intellectuals remember that in Europe the 
Church is said to have lost the working man.” 

A guiding rule with us in religion is: “One is your Master, 
and you are all brothers.” Do you want the impression to 
spread around that religion is for the mentally weak and 
theology for the mentally strong? In religion we take the 





22 A theologian writes that “the present lack of relation between 
theology and piety proceeds from an inadequate understanding of the 
true nature of this sacred study. ... Theology is not merely a 
science but a charism” (gift). . The theologian “dare not simply 
use faith as he would a scientific “working hypothesis. Keenness of 
intellect, a broad knowledge of human wisdom and science—these, 
however, important, must take second place. . It is only our own 
age, with its emphasis upon scientific systematization and atomization, 
that has divorced piety from theology.” A. Stolz, “Theology and 
Piety,” Orate Fratres (Dec. 27, 1942), 58-60. 
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position that the best leader is he or she who lives a Christ- 
like life. We want every student to feel that he or she is 
significant. We feel that that is a requisite position to take 
in our day and in our country. We feel that today the 
Church needs a cohesion in all her ranks. 

We realize that many students want to know the rational 
foundations and explanation of their religion. We give that 
rational foundation in religion. Many so-called non-intel- 
lectual students can think, and meditate, but not in the 
metaphysical and speculative terminology of theology. And 
students vary widely. Some wish for information and do 
nothing about it. Some wish to learn in order to love. 
Some are actionists: some are inactionists. We want every- 
one to know that religion has intellectual fibre just as well 
as theology. But we do not believe that the intellectualistic, 
speculative, individualistic, argumentative manner of scho- 
lastic theology belongs in college. The opinion of some 
theologians that to allow intelligence its proper place in the 
fully formed Catholic life we must deal with this intelligence 
in terms of speculative theology is not a high compliment to 
Christ as a teacher. When some of the students want a more 
profound, a more detailed or more theological insight we 
gladly give it. If a few wish for Technical Theology courses 
to be given outside of class hours, well and good. We have 
no objections. During this past year I have been giving 
such a course outside of class to a group anxious to know 
more about the Mass and about Christ. Incidentally, prep- 
aration for Catholic Action is generally recognized as some- 
thing that should be done outside of class hours.” 

We come now to our second basic principle, namely, that 
religion belongs in college because it is designed to meet 
the total needs of man. It touches the whole of the student, 
the entire student—intellect, will, emotions. The objective 
in religion is a personality, a man, a women—the super- 


23 Cf. B. Steuve, “Teaching of Religion and Catholic Action in 
Canada,” Journal of Religious Instruction (Feb., 1946), 578-582. 
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natural man. Religion is student-need centered, and it is 
primarily dynamic. In theology truth is viewed in a de- 
tached manner. Theology regards the student as an intel- 
lect; religion regards him in his whole being. In religion 
truth is so presented as to arouse attachment to Him who 
is living Truth. Religion has the task of unlocking for 
personal application and living the speculations of the 
theologians. 

I realize that some theologians regret the fact that 
theology has been divorced from piety.* But theology as 
it is taught today is coldly intellectualistic. As Father 
Murray the theologian says: “When I address my class at 
Woodstock, I do not make it my primary object to energize 
their spiritual life. No, we discuss theology in a scientific, 
objective fashion.” 25 And again he says: “Of themselves, 
courses in Theology will not make dynamic laymen any more 
than they make saintly priests.” 2° And St. Thomas himself 
argues that theology is more speculative than practical.?7 


Speculation is, of course, a good. The Church has need of 
it. But you can see that theology has one objective and 
religion another. Both are good. Both are necessary in 
themselves. The primary objective of theology simply does 
not belong in college. Aside from the fact that we do 
not have time for much of this speculation in college and 
the fact that the students are not philosophically prepared 
for it, our duty in college is to be about our Father’s busi- 
ness. Of very doubtful value would be the practice of at- 
tempting to speculate, investigate metaphysically, or probe 
into the hierarchies of angels while Rome is surrounded 
with Communists and in our own country the Communists 
are telling the working men that priests are not interested 
in them. Theology looks inward upon itself; religion looks 





24 Cf. A. Stolz, loc. cit. 
25 J. C. Murray, in: Man and Modern Secularism, 155. 


°6 J. C. Murray, “Towards a Theology for the Layman,” Theologi- 
cal Studies (Sept., 1944), 345. 
27 Summa, Pars Prima, Ques. I, art. IV. 
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outward toward people and their attitudes and needs. 
Theology omits entirely this psychology of approach to the 
student mind. Because our aim is to induce students to live 
Catholic lives we take the position that to love God and 
neighbor is a greater achievement than to know specula- 
tively. The theology of the manuals today gives at its best 
only metaphysical grasp. Religion aims for love and action. 
Religion belongs in college because it strives to use knowl- 
edge to engender love and action. 

Suppose that we were discussing God this morning. Open 
the first volume of the Summa of St. Thomas. Observe that 
word utrum—whether. I can select here only a few samples 
out of a long list of utrwms or whethers. Whether theology 
be argumentative; whether there be a God; whether God 
be a body; whether God be perfect; whether God be one; 
whether God be in the greatest manner one; whether the 
name HE WHO IS be the most appropriate name for God. 
That is the theologian’s approach, a solid one indeed, and 
one exploring every angle of the subject. But do I have the 
time to do all of that in a class that meets twice a week? Do 
I make the thought of God interesting, attractive to the 
average student by discussing whether or not names can be 
substantively predicated of Him? 

May I now give you another approach to God? It is the 
approach I think valuable in religion. “When you pray, say: 
“Our Father.” “Your Father knows that you have need of 
all these things.” “The Father who sees in secret will re- 
ward thee.” “Just Father, the world has not known thee, 
but I have known thee, and I have made known thy name, 
and will make it known, that the love which thou hast had 
for me may be in them and I in them.” Father—That is the 
approach to God that Christ suggests. Are we wrong in 
using it in religion? What name strikes a responsive chord 
in your heart—He Who Is, or, Father? Which will promote 
love of God? “I have made known thy name... that the love 
which thou hast had for me may be in them.” 
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We make much of this word Father in religion. We want 
to make God real and personal to the students. In fact, we 
wonder why the modern theologians have not given us a 
development of the Fatherhood of God. And I cannot under- 
stand why the catechism should begin with the metaphysical 
idea of God—a being infinitely perfect—and neglect the idea 
of Father. Does not Christ as much as tell us that if we 
wish people to love God we should attach the name Father to 
Him? In religion we try to sharpen the sensitiveness of the 
student to God working here and now in the world—caring 
for us, providing our natural resources, making His sun to 
shine on us. We attempt to aid students to see God in the 
leaf, in the wheat fields, in the oil fields, and in the achieve- 
ments of science. 

In thus attempting to reach the total student— intellect, 
will, imagination, emotions, we are aiming at what Newman 
would call realized knowledge. Theology tends to remain 
notional knowledge. I know the dictum about the necessity 
of God being known before He can be loved. But you have 
seen peasants with no metaphysical knowledge but with very 
deep love, and you have seen metaphysicians with no love. 
In all of us knowledge may remain sterile and inactive. 
There is a danger that theological formulae may remain in 
a vacuum, as it were, and unrelated to life. We can study 
abstract definitions and not relate them to reality. A junior 
in college with a high I.Q. once said to me: “Father, I never 
knew that Christ was real until this year.”’ Our job in re- 
ligion, and it is not an easy one, is to see that that truth is 
realized, that revelation applies to everyday thinking and 
acting. 

It is necessary to bring up here the subject of apologetics. 
The primacy of apologetics, the emphasis on dialectical skill 
has been stressed in connection with the idea of giving the- 
ology to the college students.** We in religion hold that the 
first essential of a college course is to develop love for and 
appreciation of the faith. We believe that:apologetics has a 
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role, but a secondary one, for the first duty of a Catholic is 
to live his religion. As St. Ambrose says God did not save 
the human race through dialectics. 

Much of the time in theology is given to routing, destroy- 
ing error.2® Now, when you concentrate on argumentative 
skill there is a tendency to develop into a combative type of 
personality. Not all of us have the sanctity and the humility 
of St. Thomas. Where emphasis is laid on proving the other 
person wrong, a pugnacious, a crushing attitude may ensue. 
The habit of saying: “I’ll prove you wrong” may easily re- 
sult in a heresy-hunting mentality. It is a type that rushes 
self-righteously at an opponent. Did not Christ say some- 
thing about love of enemies? And even though truth is on 
our side it must be proposed with charity. Have not Francis 
de Sales and Cardinal Gibbons something to teach us along 
with the Scholastic theologians? 

Many thinkers recognize that we need to revise our tradi- 
tional apologetics if we are to meet the peculiar anti- 
intellectualism of our age. Naturally our Catholic students 
are constantly asked to prove this and that. But, is the proof 
always wanted? In Evidence Guild work in the public parks 
of Washington I have seen theologians who have taught 
apologetics fail utterly to convince or move the audience. A 
famous non-Catholic scholar once said to me: “I believe in 
God, but the Thomistic arguments for the existence of God 


28 “Besides apologetics, all the other treatises in Catholic theology 
should be included in the college curriculum. . . . But all these must 
be viewed from the apologetic standpoint, with particular insistence 
on arguments from reason, with the aim of preparing the students to 
demonstrate and to defend the Catholic stand on these subjects.” F. J. 
Connell, in: Man and Modern Secularism, 147. 


29 “Tt must be noted that, in the teaching of sacred theology, ‘error 
is not merely denounced, it is destroyed.” J. C. Fenton, “Theology 
and Religion,” American Ecclesiastical Review (June, 1945), 462. “One 
final characteristic of the clerical course in Theology has to be set 
down, namely its polemical character. The fact is evident; the course 
practically moves from adversary to adversary, and at every turn 
comes to grips with error.” J. C. Murray, “Towards a Theology for 
the Layman,” Theological Studies (March, 1944), 60-61. 
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make no impression on me.” A rational argument makes 
little headway against an emotional bias. You see, very few 
Communists are in a mood for proof. Our traditional argu- 
ments are good on paper but they fail to take into account 
the attitudes of our generation.*° 


I have in mind here only those writers who overstress the 
apologetic approach. They seem to forget that it is not wise 
to permit our opponents always to dictate to us how we 
should teach. Why should we be always on the defensive? 
Is not Christianity a postive religion? You do not go about 
every day trying to prove that your father is your father. 
A seminarian once wrote in an examination: “I am tired 
of proof, proof, proof. I want the living Christ, the living 
God.” 


Since our aim in religion is love we spend the major 
amount of time inculcating a personal appreciation of the 
positive values in Catholicism. We do have some apologetics. 
You will find scientific arguments in the third volume of 
Cooper. But more and more we are seeking to hold up before 
the student the positive values in revelation for his personal 
development and sanctification and happiness. One of the 
major contributions of Doctor Cooper to the teaching of re- 
ligion has been his insistence that dogmas should be used as 
incentives to love of God and of neighbor. In theology dogma 
and moral are taught separately. We in religion believe they 
should be taught jointly whenever possible. Dogmas can be 
taught within the philosophical mold of Scholasticism. But 
will you contend that this is the only way of teaching truth? 
Did not the Fathers teach truth? Does not dogma have a 
stronger, more personal appeal when you teach it as coming 
directly from the lips of Christ? You see, while much of the 
time in theology goes toward the uprooting of error, our 
task in religion is to attract persons to the beauty, the happi- 
ness-producing power of the living, positive truths of Cathol- 
icism. We would like, but of course we do not always suc- 


30 Cf. J. C. Murray, Ibid. (Sept., 1944), 351-354, 
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ceed, to equip our students to say to the world: “Here is 
something good. Look at it. Try it. Taste it. Live it.” If 
they are incapable of so presenting Catholicism positively, 
at least they can say to the world: “Look at me.” The hu- 
man heart is more often moved by selfless sincerity than by 
verbal aneument. 


May I suggest here one form of positive apologetics? One 
of the key problems in the world just now is the dignity of 
man. Has man any worth? We in religion do not mereiy 
attack the heretical notions of man.*! We teach baptism 
and the Fatherhood of God as adoption or sonship so that 
each student may realize his or her significance in the eyes 
of God, his or her status in the mystical body. Modern man 
is lonely. In his mind state and society are merging. He 
wants to belong to some organization to have status. Hence 
he is willing to be merged into the omnipotent state. We take 
his need and show how it is met in the mystical body. The 
materialistic intellectuals have thrown over the idea of the 
dignity of man. But we teach the students to take the state- 
ments in the second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, draw therefrom the dignity of man as a primary 
American principle, and to go over the heads of the mater- 
ialists into the hearts of the average American. We win 
their good will by this emphasis on the American principle 
of the dignity of man. In asking how this principle of the 
spiritual basis of democracy can be made effective we win an 
opening for Christ, for He alone can make a spiritual democ- 
racy work. He gives the best incentive for treating every 
man as our brother. Thus each student, not merely the 
bright ones, feels that he has something to contribute to 
American life. We seek to put each student to work, to en- 
list him or her in a dynamic cause. 


Since Christ correlated revelation with the life and culture 
around Him, why not take our cue from Him? Is it not the 


31 Cf. W. H. Russell, “An Offensive in Support of Man,” Catholic 
Educational Review (Nov., 1944), 588-544, 
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task of religion to weave revelation into the culture of 
American life? Are not Americans influenced by strong 
personalities more than by abstract ideas? Do they not ad- 
mire integrity, honesty, sincerity? Why not cencentrate, 
then, on the production of Christianized personalities? 


My third basic reason for preferring religion to theology 
in college is that religion is social. It stresses plural think- 
ing. It takes its cue from the “our” and “us” in the Our 
Father. It aims to turn out students who, while realizing 
that they have duties to themselves, are mainly motivated by 
an unselfish aim. 


Some at least of the theologians admit that the theology 
of the present manuals is individualistic.*2 You can see for 
yourself if we turn to the field of moral theology. I ask you 
to contrast some evening the widely used Compendium 
Theologiae Moralis by Sabetti-Barrett with the first volume 
of Doctor Cooper’s Religion Outlines for Colleges. 

My only reason for the comparison of these two volumes is 
the contention that theology should be given to college stu- 
dents. As stated by Lehmkuhl, moral theology has “the emi- 
nently practical scope of instructing and forming spiritual 
directors and confessors.’** You do not want that for college 
do you? Theologians have too much sense to advise it. Moral 
prepares priests to handle cases of conscience in and out of 
the confessional. It gives no incentive to students to enter 
into civic life in the spirit of Jocism. In fact, some theolo- 
gians assert that even for priests moral theology has become 
too negative.*4 


32 “Tf you look now at scientific theology as it is taught in our semi- 
naries, you cannot deny the fact—and I say this not on my own au- 
thority but on the authority of many other theologians who are 
teachers, professors of scientific theology—that-Catholic theology in 
its contemporary form is shot through with a very individualistic 
current of thought.” J.C. Murray, in: Man and Modern Secularism, 
153. 


33 Article: “Theology,” II Moral, in: Cath. Encyclopedia, XIV, 602. 

34 Cf. B. L. Lavaud, “The Teaching and Preaching of Moral The- 
ology,” Clergy Review (June, 1932), 474-487; J. W. O’Brien, “The 
Priest and Modern Moral Theology,” American Ecclesiastical Review 
(Jan., 1938), 29-41. 
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Casuistry is not the procedure for college classrooms. Note 
the casuistical procedure in Sabetti-Barrett and the em- 
phasis on self or individualism. In this book of 1,150 pages 
note the very few pages that are devoted to love of neighbor 
in this day that calls for Catholic Action. Turn to page 170, 
to the article which deals with love of neighbor. It is the 
minimum that is emphasized. For instance, as regards the 
internal act we learn that one lives in a Christian manner 
and satisfies the precept if he prays in general for his neigh- 
bor or recites the Our Father. In the very article which deals 
with love of neighbor the emphasis is on love of self. I am 
referring here merely to the tone, the outlook that such 
emphasis promotes. You do not receive inspiration for 
Catholic Action there. That emphasis was not the spirit 
that prompted Frederic Ozanam, Von Kettler, Manning, 
Gibbons, John A. Ryan, William J. Kerby, or that great 
Vincentian Thomas Mulry. On the other hand, if you wish 
to learn what religion has done in this matter, open Cooper, 
Vol. I and see the extension that has been given to the 
precept of love of neighbor, and then decide what is best 
for college students. 

It might also be noted that the structure of the tract on 
the Eucharist in books like Sabetti-Barrett was set up in the 
Middle Ages when the real presence was the subject of con- 
troversy. It became customary to treat of the real presence 
and Communion before going into the Mass or sacrifice. In 
our day we are told that the better procedure is to treat the 
notion of sacrifice or giving before treating Communion. 
The liturgical revival favors this latter method. Which are 
you going to give the students? Moreover, you will find little 
or no incentive to love the Mass or Communion in Sabetti- 
Barrett. The rules there, of course, apply to priests in the 
main. You might also look up the word Laici in the index of 
Sabetti-Barrett and see how little spur to lay participation 
in the work of the hierarchy you would get out of the notions 
treated there. 
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In moral theology there is an analysis of various virtues. 
But in college we need a moral pattern for the supernatural 
man which we are aiming to produce. Theology teaches that, 
aside from the three theological virtues, there are four cardi- 
nal virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance. That 
scheme comes from the Greeks. I ask you: Did Aristotle or 
Plato envision the supernatural man? I know that there can 
be no conflict between revelation and the natural law. But 
can you give the college students a better moral pattern for 
the supernatural man than Jesus the Son of Man? Gaze at 
Him. He said we should learn from Him. Did He not, and 
would He not today in college, make obedience, mercy, for- 
giveness, prayerfulness, peacemaking, and love of neighbor 
“cardinal” virtues? The Greeks did not have this outlook, 
this emphasis. Why do we not give our college students an 
outline of the Christian virtues and the concrete pattern, a 
living pattern of the supernatural man as seen in Christ the 
Man of Galilee? 

Theology has reared a magnificent structure of abstract 
truth. But religion is living truth, truth at work in the in- 
dividual. The truth has more of a chance of moving the will 
when it is portrayed functionally. I grant that God has first 
loved us. But is there not an advantage in watching Christ 
tell us that life is first a giving to God and then a receiving 
from God? Note the identical up and down structure in the 
aim of Christ, in the Our Father, in the double command, in 
the Mass which is first a giving and then a receiving. Note 
the unselfishness in that structure. See how it takes us out 
of ourselves. Socialness (“our” and “us’’) is in the fore- 
ground. Is there not a rather succinct pattern for living in 
that divine Summa, the Our Father? When the students are 
shown how such teaching functions in their daily lives do we 
not stand more of a chance to develop them into balanced 
personalities? Moreover, in religion we make much of the 
beatitudes as laws of happiness. Students are delighted to 
learn that God is interested in their happiness here and now. 
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Theology leaves these beatitudes off in a corner. We in re- 
ligion feel that it is essential to convince the students that 
Catholicism is not an antique. It is not something that 
flourished only in the fourth century or in the thirteenth. 
Rooted in the past we must be, but our face must be toward 
the present and toward the future. 

The difficulty both in theology and in religion is that the 
student may carry away only isolated facts and impressions. 
The teacher who can lead the student to a synthesis and to 
an integration of truth into his own living is, of course, 
highly desirable but not always attainable. Personally, | 
believe in inculcating often in the student certain basic, liv- 
ing truths which are headed up in Christ. I think that 
through Christocentrism in religion, that is, through a wide 
use of Scripture we can make truth dynamic and thus rivet 
the student to Christ. We try to join the doctrine and the 
precept to the Person-Christ. The procedure in theology is 
much more difficult than in religion. The student may not 
grasp the living vitality of truth where he is daily confronted 
with per se and per accidens, with ad majorem and ad mi- 
norem, with esse essentiae and esse subsistentiae, with quoad 
se and quoad nos, with ex scriptura, ex traditione, and ex 
ratione, with ens a se and theandric acts and gratia capitis 
and processions and hypostatic union, with ad primum, ad 
secundum, and ad tertium, with meritum de condigno and 
meritum de congruo, with probabilism and aequi-probabil- 
ism, ete. When analyzing Docetism, Gnosticism, Manichae- 
ism, Sabellianism, Adoptionism, Donatism, Nestorianism, 
Monophysitism, Monothelitism, Arianism, Semi-Arianism 
the student seldom gets to see the Man whom “the mass of 
common people liked to hear,” for “never has man spoken as 
this man,” who “steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” 
and there finally, “no one could answer him a word, neither 
did anyone dare from that day forth ask him any more 
questions.” Always He had been “teaching them as one 
having authority” and weak men were gripped to Him 
when He said: “These things I have spoken to you that my 
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joy may be in you... I have called you friends, because all 
things that I have heard from my Father I have made known 
to you.” Under the providence of God all those later heresies 
were necessary to clarify revelation. But why lead the col- 
lege student through all the maze of heresies once fought 
over? Why not let the defined truth now be energized and 
made personal by seeing it in Christ—the living, dynamic 
Christ? 

What does all of this lead up to. It calls for the necessity 
for the college students of the loving, prayerful, command- 
ing, understanding, forgiving unconquerable Christ. You 
complain that our college students are not on fire with zeal. 
Have they ever been thoroughly acquainted with the ener- 
gizing presence of Him who set souls on fire? Have they ever 
been compelled to say: “Was not our heart burning within 
us while he was speaking on the road and explaining to us 
the Scriptures?’ Why not give these students a chance to 
see Christ “appearing in the form of man’’? In other words, 
what is wrong with introducing a life of Christ into college? 
Is not Christ God’s ideal of a man? Since integration of 
character is a necessity, why not study the integration of 
Christ in His character? I am convinced that the best 
foundation for living with Christ in His Church is living 
with the historical Christ in the Gospels. God did not become 
theology nor even religion. He became man. And as New- 
man says: “If faith is to live, it must love; it must lovingly 
live in the Author of faith.” We need theology indeed. But 
if you want the Christian man, why not let students see this 
Man of men? 


I trust that I have helped you to realize that my client— 
religion—has some dignity and status and maturity. What- 
ever be the final decision on what to give college students 
I think that history will show that the first major step 
toward the final solution was made by Monsignor Cooper 
in his four volumes. They were the pioneer effort to present 
religion according to the needs of the laity. And it is my 
conviction that even the theologians can learn something 
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from them. There is much to be said for his plan to give 
first the Catholic moral ideal, then the motives (dogmas) 
for living that ideal, and then the means or Sacraments. 
There is needed in the volumes, however, some pedagogical 
rearrangement and some supplementation from the more 
recent emphasis on worship as taught in the liturgical 
movement. 

I suggest now only my own personal view for an arrange- 
ment in college. For Freshmen, a life of Christ supple- 
mented by Chapters VI, VII, XV, and XXI to XXVI from 
Cooper III. For Sophomores, Cooper II plus Father Ellard’s 
Liturgical Life and Worship. For Juniors, Cooper I supple- 
mented by chapters IV, V, VIII, IX from Vol. III. For 
Seniors, Cooper VI supplemented by Chapters III, X, XI, 
XII, XIV, XX from Vol. ITI. 

To sum up this long discussion I repeat that I think re- 
ligion is better for the college students because it is adapted 
to all the students; because it touches the total student— 
intellect, will, emotions; because it is social and integrates 
revelation with American life; and because of its aim, name- 
ly, that Christ made the living and not the learning of one’s 
religion the basic requirement. Catastrophic times confront 
us. The word that the popes have coined for us in these 
days is action, not speculation. Our over-all aim should be 
to permit every student to feel that he or she has a part to 
fulfill in this effort to stem the tide of hatred against God 
and religion and man. Knowledge is always an asset. But 
the love that was poured forth on Calvary has won more ad- 
herents down through the ages than have the endless discus- 
sions on the hills of Athens. 





ARGUMENT FOR TEACHING THEOLOGY IN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REV. WALTER FARRELL, 0.P., DOMINICAN HOUSE OF 
STUDIES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The task assigned to me this morning is to state some 
reasons why theology should be taught in Catholic colleges. 
The assignment itself has not represented much difficulty; 
the same cannot be said of the necessity for such an assign- 
ment. My colleague has assured you that this is not so much 
a debate as a clarification of issues. Let me agree that I can- 
not see this discussion as a debate, though for reasons dif- 
ferent for those which prompted his statement. By way of 
making sure that my clarifications do not in fact cloud the 
issue, let me restrict my preliminary notions to a state- 
ment of the nature of theology and of the sources from 
which I shall draw my reasons for teaching theology on a 
college level. 

Theology is the science of God and divine things. It pro- 
ceeds from the certain principles of faith to conclusions and 
so merits the name of science. Its subject matter is God as 
God; all other things are considered by theology in the light 
of divinity. Its order is always God first and last, the be- 
ginning and end; all else considered in theology is under 
that relationship, within that order. Its method is induc- 
tive and deductive establishment of conclusions from di- 
vinely accepted principles; in this sense, theology, of its 
very nature “argues,” i.e., reasons.! 


11It is of considerable importance to distinguish clearly between 
theology, religion, and charity. Theology is an acquired intellectual 
habit, the object of which is God under the formal aspect of his deity. 
It is a thing of intellect and a fruit of intellectual labors. Religion 
is an infused moral virtue, subjected in the will, the object of which 
is that honor and respect of God expressed in worship by way of pay- 
ment on the unpayable debt due to our first principle. Charity is an 
infused theological virtue, subjected in the will, the object of which is 
God as the last end or Supreme Goodness. Religion and charity are 
to be increased through the medium of merit alone. Neither are 
proper subjects of direct academic endeavor. 
he confusion of these three in the formulation of a religion course 
for colleges has also lead to a wholesale confusion of the offices of 
professor, retreat-master, preacher, and confessor. 
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This, obviously, is formal, scientific theology. That alone 
is the topic I am discussing. It is important to remember 
its substantial content, order, and method. With these 
things in mind, we can go cn to accept a much briefer, 
though no less accurate, description of theology as “the 
divine wisdom” in opposition to the human wisdom which 
is philosophy. This divine wisdom is not to be confused with 
the Gift of Wisdom, a gift of the Holy Ghost, which far sur. 
passes all human efforts in its supernatural origin, mode of 
operation, and results. This, rather, is the divine wisdom 
which is open to man by his own efforts on the sole presup- 
positions of the inestimable gift of faith and the right use of 
his own reason. 

As philosophy, by natural reason alone, seeks to know 
all things in their causes and thus works towards the goal 
of wisdom and the naturally wise man, theology seeks to 
know the last cause itself from the starting point of divine 
revelation, and thus works toward its goal of the divine wis- 
dom and the divinely wise man. A wise man has the long 
view of life attainable only from the vantage point of life’s 
end; he knows the meaning of life; and is in a position to 
judge the details of life. The divinely wise man has the per- 
spective of eternity, he can see, understand, and judge the 
details of life through the eyes of God. Defect of wisdom is 
stupidity, as defect of learning is ignorance; the profoundly 
learned man can be exceedingly stupid, while the unlettered 
- man can be very wise. 

With the end of clarity uppermost, let me restate my 
present task. It is to give.reasons for teaching the divine 
wisdom in Catholic colleges. In view of what I have thus far 
said, I submit that this statement of my present task is clear, 
accurate, and eminently just. The question of teaching 
theology in Catholic colleges must be answered in these 
terms regardless of the age in which the layman lives, re- 
gardless of the currents he has to breast, regardless of the 
activity which is to engage his days. The question must be 
answered precisely in these terms, whatever the use to which 
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the theology is to be put by the student who acquires the 
divine science. Why should the divine wisdom be taught in 
Catholic colleges? You will admit that such a discussion can 
hardly be called a debate. 

Let me restrict the sources of the reasons I shall give for 
teaching the divine wisdom on a college level. I shall appeal 
to three only: (a) the most fundamental notion of theology ; 
(b) the nature of man and his destiny;. (c) the very exist- 
ence of Catholic colleges. 


A. Reasons from the fundamental notion of theology :* 


1. Nothing comparable to the divine wisdom lies within 
reach of the mind of the student to learn or of the talents of 
the teacher to communicate. Theology is the supreme object 
of the reasoning mind’s search for science.* By it, a man 
opens his eyes to see truth. 

2. The divine wisdom is the one adequate principle of in- 
tegration of all other scientific efforts of the mind of man, 
the supreme principle of unity for man’s knowledge.‘ By it, 
man opens his eyes to order. 

3. There is no state in life, no activity the student will 
engage in, no moment of his day which lies outside the per- 
spective of this divine wisdom, or which is not enriched by 
its insight. The heart of man cannot be presented with any 
objects of love comparable to those offered by the divine 
wisdom.® By it, man opens his eyes to goodness. 

4, The divine wisdom is the complete and adequate re- 
sponse to the false view of the world offered by secularism. 
By the divine wisdom, a man opens his eyes to see the world.® 


2 The argument from this source has been presented at length and 
with powerful clarity by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, “Theology in The 
Curriculum of Catholic Colleges and Universities,’ in Man and 
Modern Secularism, National Catholic Alumni Federation, N. Y., 1940. 

3 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1, a. 5. 

4 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1, a. 6, corpus et ad 2um. 

5 Ibid. a. 6. 

8 Ibid, a. 7. 
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5. It is the right of every Catholic student; it is the goal 
of the laborious quest for wisdom. By it, man opens his eyes 
to see life.’ 


B. Reasons from the nature of man and his destiny. 


1. The mind of man is made for the truth offered by the 
divine wisdom. For the food of the mind of man is not in- 
formation but mystery; it flourishes, not on details but on 
the depths of truth. The divine wisdom offers a steady diet 
of this nourishing food. 


2. The heart of man can reach out only as far as the mind 
can see. Nothing can be desired until it is first known, nor 
beyond the degree in which it is known. The divine wisdom 
which is theology is dedicated to the knowledge of the most 
Lovable.® 


3. The destiny of man is eternal life with God; his whole 
life and all his acts center on this primary purpose of his 


existence. The divine wisdom is centered on God and con- 
siders all else only in the light of God.!° 


C. Reasons from the existence of Catholic colleges. 


1. The Catholic college is differentiated from non-Catholic 
colleges precisely by the perspective of divinity to which it 
lays claim. This perspective, proper to the divine wisdom 
which is theology, can be taught and can be learned, since it 
is an acquired science supposing the gift of faith. 


2. The principle of academic integration which is the 
proper boast of a Catholic college is precisely the divine 
wisdom which is theology. 


7 Ibid. a. 4: Magis tamen est (sacra doctrina) speculativa quam 
practica, quia principalius agit de rebus devinis quam de actibus 
humanis; de quibus agit, secundum quod per eos ordinatur homo ad 
perfectam Dei cognitionem, in qua aeterna beatitudo consistit. Con- 
fer Ibid. I-II, q. 3, a. 8. 

- 8 Ibid. I-II, q. 3, a. 5-8. 
9 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 8, a. 1; Ia, q. 82, a. 4. 
10 Tbid. q. 1, a. 6 and 7. 
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3. The choice of a Catholic rather than a non-Catholic 
college by the student and his parents has its reason pre- 
cisely in this perspective of divinity and the principle of 
academic integration. 


I do not believe these reasons for teaching theology in 
Catholic colleges are open to serious challenge. Why then is 
theology omitted in any Catholic college? If my reasons for 
the inclusion of theology in the curriculum are valid, then 
the omission of it is traceable to the conviction: (a) that 
the student is incapable of divine wisdom, i.e., that the stu- 
dent is necessarily stupid; or (b) to the belief that profes- 
sors are incapable of communicating an acquired science. 
Both of these involve a contempt of men worthy of our age 
but unworthy of our heritage. 

Before concluding, let me note a few things by way of 
saving some time in the forthcoming discussion. Certainly 
there should be a variance in the presentation of theology 
on college, graduate, and seminary levels. Nevertheless, on 
all these levels, theology remains the divine science whose 
content, order, and method must remain substantially the 
same. Surely there are a variety of purposes to which theo- 
logy can be put. Its primary purpose, however, must always 
remain a greater knowledge, a more scientific knowledge, of 
God and the things of God; and this primary purpose will 
always be its complete justification. Secondarily, the pur- 
poses of the divine wisdom are as varied as the life and needs 
of man; thus, it can be dedicated to the magisterium, as it 
is in the seminary presentation; to a social apostolate; to 
domestic perfection, to parochial activity, and so on. All of 
these will demand accidental variations in presentation; if 
they be the excuse for substantial variations in content, or- 
der, and method they have defeated themselves by elimi- 
nating the divine science. 

This divine science, let me repeat, cannot be had unless 
God is its beginning, center, and end; it cannot be distorted 
as to order or substantial content. It is not to be had through 
piecemeal, or selective, presentation of this or that mystery; 
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it is a body of interrelated, tightly interwoven, conclusions. 
Concentration on its sources is not a communication of the 
divine wisdom"; nor is a presentation whose complete ap- 
peal is to the pictures of the imagination or the details of 
history. Certainly it cannot be had by concentration on man 
or humanity, not even the humanity of Christ.” 


Conclusion: 


When St. Thomas set about writing his Summa for begin- 
ners, he did not ask whether they should be given the divine 
wisdom but rather how it should be given to them. That is, 
I think, the only valid question in this matter. His own 
recognition of the pitfalls of beginners and the demands of 
method are not without their modern validity. In his time, 
the outstanding professor of the century of universities saw 
beginners hampered in their study of theology by the mul- 
tiplication of useless questions, articles, and arguments; ” by 
the lack of objective order in the presentation; and by a 
repetition that brought weariness and confusion to the 
minds of the students. His remedies were a complete, eco- 
nomical, orderly presentation of whatever is included in 
theology.'* 


11 Quodlibet. Iv, a. 18: Si nudis auctoritatibus magister quaestionem 
determinet certificabitur quidem auditor quod ita est, sed nihil, scien- 
tiae vel intellectus acquiret, sed vacus abscedet. 


12 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1, a. 7: Quidam vero attendentes ad ea 
quae in ista scientia redrnte et non ad rationem secundum quam 
considerantur, assignaverunt aliter subjectum hujus scientiae: vel 
res, et signa, vel opera reparationis, vel totum Christum, id est, caput 
et membra; de omnibus enim istis tractatur in ista scientia, sed 
secundum ordinem ad Deum. 


13 Summa Theologica, Ia, Prologus. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS REGARDING THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


MARTIN R. P. McGUIRE, PuH.D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The primary purpose of this paper is to give a summary 
of the Report on the Master’s degree which was made and 
approved at the meeting of the Association of American 
Universities held at the University of North Carolina last 
October (1945), and to discuss the chief. recommendations 
contained in that Report. The Master’s degree and its 
problems is a familiar topic to this Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, but it is one that fre- 
quently calls for new examination. It is especially appro- 
priate that it should be taken up again at this time, when 
our graduate schools are attempting to resume and develop 
programs of teaching and research which have been more 
or less disrupted by nearly five years of war. ' 

The Master’s degree and its problems have been repeat- 
edly studied by the Association of American Universities. 
The Report under discussion is the third which has been 
presented to and approved by that Association since 1935. 
The basic recommendations of the new Report do not differ 
for the most part from those contained in the Report of 
1935, but the new Report presents the backgrounds of the 
Master’s degree and its problems in a much more compre- 
hensive and concrete manner, gives more detailed recom- 
mendations, and finally—and this is perhaps its most dis- 
tinguishing feature—it puts much more emphasis than the 
earlier reports on the training of teachers and administra- 
tors for the secondary schools as one of the basic functions 
of the graduate school. The new Report, like its predeces- 
sors, is based on the firm conviction that the Master’s degree 
and the training associated with it have an important place 
in the American graduate school, and that high standards 
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can and should be maintained or restored in all types of 
Master’s programs without exception. 

The Report consists of a general Introduction and four 
main sections: Problems, Criticisms, Objectives, Procedures 
and Standards. 

The Introduction gives an historical setting for the whole 
Report. In 1940, a total of 27,000 Master’s degrees were 
conferred in this country—17,000 on men and 10,000 on 
women. Of the 27,000, again, 15,000 were conferred by 
professional schools, and 12,000 in arts and sciences. About 
half the Master’s degrees in each group were conferred by 
the 34 member institutions of the Association of American 
Universities. The multiplicity of objectives involved in 
candidacy for the Master’s degree in recent years is only 
too clearly indicated by the fact that there are now 65 dif- 
ferent designations of the Master’s degree in the member 
institutions of the Association of American Universities 
alone. About 350 institutions in the United States offer the 
Master’s degree, although many of them are not qualified 
to give graduate work of any kind. Under the circum- 
stances, there is the widest diversity of standards and ob- 
jectives in the Master’s degree throughout the country. 
The purpose of the new Report, therefore, was to define a 
minimum standard for the Master’s degree, and to recom- 
mend that the Association of American Universities “re- 
solve jointly to establish such a minimum standard which 
will give their several Master’s degrees a collective signifi- 
cance for quality.” 

The first main section, Problems, deals chiefly with the 
complexity of the difficulties involved in the variety of Mas- 
ter’s programs and their administration even within the 
same institution, and with the preparation of secondary 
school teachers and administrators. The general statement 
on the training of secondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators is so basic for the whole Report that I shall quote it: 


The training of teachers and administrators for sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges is a field in which 
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this Association has a deep interest. As long as the 
Master’s degree is generally recognized as a kind of 
license for teaching in these institutions, the univer- 
sities should look upon this degree as vitally important, 
and while maintaining high standards for admission 
to candidacy, should exhibit a sympathetic attitude 
towards the needs and problems involved. Otherwise, 
the training of teachers and administrators will be- 
come more and more the exclusive function of institu- 
tions whose purposes are primarily vocational and the 
universities will exercise less and less influence on the 
education of the great masses of our citizens. 


The second main section, Criticisms, deals with defects in 
admission and administrative procedures, and with poor 
methods of instruction. Too many poor students are still 
being admitted to our graduate schools. Such students 
sooner or later wish to become degree candidates and “their 
presence in the graduate school weighs in favor of their 
admission to candidacy.” Enrollment in graduate work on 


a part-time basis is criticized, but at the same time recog- 
nized as a practical necessity for many students in municipal 
areas. “But such part-time students should never be per- 
mitted to carry more than a third of the normal full-time 
load in any semester, and they should be required to meet 
the same standard of work in courses, dissertation, and 
final comprehensive examinations as that in force for full- 
time students.” The following paragraph on the role of 
subject matter departments in the training of secondary 
school teachers is a basic one in the Report and will be 
quoted in full: 


Not enough is being done to enlist the aid of subject 
matter departments in the training of secondary school 
teachers. Such departments should realize that this 
training is a part of their basic function. They should 
make it their business to become acquainted with the 
needs and problems of the secondary schools; each such 
department would do well to have on its staff a man 
who is thoroughly informed concerning these needs 
and problems and what is being done to meet them. 
Enlightened participation in the training of teachers 
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by subject matter departments would be a boon to the 
country as a whole as well as indirectly to colleges 
absorbing the product of the schools in which they 
will later teach. 


The third main section, Objectives, covers qualifications 
for admission to graduate work, type of preparation and 
training required for the Master’s degree, methods of study, 
residence, theses, comprehensive examination, the foreign 
language requirement. Since most of the points treated in 
detail in this section are taken up again under Procedures 
and Standards to be recommended, I shall postpone discus- 
sion of them until the fourth and final main section, Pro- 
cedures and Standards, has been presented to you in full. 


PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS 


In the light of the foregoing considerations, your 
committee recommends that member institutions of 
this Association make preparation of candidates for 
the Master’s degree one of their primary concerns and 
take steps to guarantee that administration and in- 
struction be organized on the dignified and thorough 
basis the degree deserves. To this end, we conclude 
our report with several recommendations regarding 
procedures and standards. 

Designations of Degrees. The 65 different designa- 
tions of Master’s degrees which now obtain in this 
Association are excessive and should be reduced in 
number. It seems clear that many fewer designations 
would be sufficient to distinguish the main objectives 
operative in candidacy for the degree. 

There are three groups which comprise the bulk of 
candidates, namely: 

(a) those who are interested primarily in research 
and most of whom expect to pursue their studies be- 
yond the Master’s level; _ 

(b) those who propose to follow a career in teach- 
ing or in administrative work in the elementary and 
secondary schools and desire and need emphasis on 
breadth of subject matter and content knowledge 
rather than specialized research training. Some 
teachers will fall under group (a) ; 
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(c) those who propose to follow a technical voca- 
tion such as engineering or agriculture. 


To these should be added a fourth group which is at 
present not large but which should be encouraged, 
namely, 


(d) those who wish a fifth year of informative 
study not specialized and not designed to lead to 
further formal study. 


Designations of degrees! should, presumably, be 
sufficiently numerous to distinguish these main groups 
and any sub-groups. 


Administration of Degrees. The organization and 
administration of graduate work differs so much from 
university to university and even within the same uni- 
versity that no general rule can be laid down regarding 
the specific location of the administration of degree 
requirements. The recommendation was made in the 
reports of earlier committees that Master’s degrees 
should be awarded by the graduate school in order to 
insure the graduate character of the work done. With- 
out committing itself to that means of obtaining the 
objective, your committee recommends that work ac- 
cepted for any Master’s degree be of a graduate level 
and character, and that a Bachelor who undertakes a 
separate curriculum, primarily undergraduate in char- 
acter, be awarded a second baccalaureate degree rather 
than a Master’s degree. 


ENTRANCE. 


(1) General Standards 


An applicant for admission as a regular student in 
the graduate school for any of the Master’s degrees 
should possess ability and training at least comparable 
to that of the upper third of seniors in a good college; 


1 The designations of degrees for these groups is by no means uni- 
form among our universities. The committee suggests the following 
specifications which are in consonance with recommendations of earlier 
committees of the A. A. U. mentioned above: 

For group (a), the A.M. or M.Sc. without specific designation. 

, For group (b), Master of Arts in Teaching in the case of those 
interested primarily in subject matter fields; and Master of Educa- 
tion for those interested primarily in administration. 

For group (c), the A.M. or M.Sc. with specific designation. 
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preferably, the minimum for acceptance should be still 
higher. In his undergraduate curriculum there should 
have been both breadth and depth. He should have 
some acquaintance with each of the major divisions of 
knowledge; the humanities, social studies, biological 
sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics. In each 
division, this should be at least such as is provided by 
a two-semester course of college grade. There should 
also be a deeper acquaintance with some one subject 
or group of related subjects such as would constitute 
a reasonable undergraduate major; but too narrow 
specialization is to be deprecated. 


In support of his application, he should present: 


(a) Certification of a four-year degree from an 
institution on the approved list of this Association 
or from another institution in respect to which there 
is convincing evidence that for the candidate sub- 
stantially the same requirements obtain. Equiva- 
lent certification from a school outside the United 
States may be accepted. 

(b) Letters from former instructors certifying 
the applicant’s qualifications, both general and spe- 
cific, for advanced study. 

(c) Transcript of record of the work done for 
the degree. 


He should have received an average grade which 
places him in at least the first third of his own class. 
On the Graduate Record Examination or comparable 
tests, which would prove useful as an auxiliary in de- 
termining eligibility, he should measure well up to the 
median already established for beginning graduate 
students in his field. In the process of selection due 
attention should be paid to those qualities known as 
personality and, in particular, to moral character. 

Irrespective of the institution where the under- 
graduate work was done, students deficient in their 
general education or in the proposed field of specializa- 
tion or in supporting fields should be required to make 
curriculum repairs before admission to candidacy for 


2 The necessary modifications of this rule for those entering on the 
three-year course for the Master’s degree such as that at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago can readily be made. Presumably, special examina- 
tions would be given in such cases. 
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the degree, and this should be in addition to the mini- 
mum requirement of courses of graduate rank. 


(2) Special Standards 


(a) For those who contemplate a period of ad- 
vanced study leading to research and for those who 
propose to go beyond the Master’s degree, the under- 
graduate curriculum should have given considerable 
insight into several of the great domains of intel- 
lectual achievement; in some instances, at least, this 
is even more important than a thorough undergrad- 
uate preparation in the field of proposed specializa- 
tion. There should also be special preparation in 
fields related to that of proposed specialization, in- 
cluding those (such as language and mathematics) 
which furnish tools for scholarly work. 


(b) Since-for the candidate preparing for teach- 
ing or administration in the secondary schools the 
professional preparation may come either in the 
undergraduate years or in the graduate year or 
(preferably) a little in both, it is difficult to give 
separate consideration to undergraduate prepara- 
tion. In general, while recognizing that universal 
rules cannot be laid down and that counseling of 
individual students will best determine the propor- 
tion of subject matter and professional preparation, 
we think that the total work in courses in Education 
counted towards the undergraduate and the grad- 
uate degree should not exceed one-fifth of five years. 
The graduate program for the A.M. or the M.Sc. 
degree should include at least three-fifths of a year 
in subject matter of graduate grade, built on under- 
graduate training in a field of specialization equiva- 
lent to that required for the award of a baccalaureate 
degree from an approved college of arts and sciences. 
A candidate for the A.M. in Teaching preparing 
directly for teaching in the secondary schools should 
include in his graduate program a full year of work 
at the graduate level of which at least two-fifths is 
in subject matter fields and based, as in the other 
specification, on adequate undergraduate prepara- 
tion. The same rules should apply in principle to 
candidates preparing for administrative work in the 
secondary schools. 
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The experienced teacher entering the graduate 
school for further study in the expectation of later 
resuming teaching should devote attention almost 
entirely to subject matter courses. 

(c) Those proposing to pursue advanced work in 
professions such as engineering, agriculture, and 
law should, as undergraduates, seek to acquire an 
appreciation of cultural interests outside of their 
chosen professional fields, should aim at fundamental 
knowledge of the basic subjects rather than at tech- 
niques, and should possess some insight into the re- 
lation of their professions to the cultural pattern, the 
world of ideas and ideals, within which they must be 
pursued and which they should be made to serve. 
The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, for example, has pointed the way in this 
direction. 


Work by Correspondence and Extension. While 
work by correspondence is to be encouraged if no other 
method is open to the student, it is our opinion that 
no graduate credit should be allowed for such work. 

If graduate credit is to be allowed for extension 
study or study done at off-campus centers, instruction 
should be given by regular members of the faculty or 
by persons judged to be of equal competence and spe- 
cially appointed for the service. Library and labora- 
tory facilities comparable to those in the institution 
itself should be available, standards of achievement 
should be comparable with those in regular instruc- 
tion, and achievement should be tested by comparable 
methods, and students receiving credit should be regu- 
larly enrolled in the Graduate School. Not more than 
two-fifths of the work required for the Master’s degree 
should, however, be credited for work done outside of 
residence on the campus. 

Residence. Irrespective of credit transferred from 
another institution, a minimum residence of full-time 
study during an academic year (or the strict equiva- 
lent in summer sessions or part-time study) at the 
institution conferring the degree should be required 
of all candidates for Master’s degrees. Two full years 
of work is now the minimum in certain institutions for 
some of the professional degrees, and this requirement 
will probably be more generally adopted. 
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Time Requirement. All work for the Master’s de- 
gree should be completed in five years from entrance 
if the work is done wholly or in part during the regular 
academic year, and in seven years if the work is done 
wholly in summer sessions. In special cases, older 
work might be revalidated by examination. 

A limit should also be placed on the length of time 
to be permitted between the completion of the residence 
requirement for a degree and the completion of other 
requirements. One year should be the maximum in 
the case of the Master’s degree. 

Comprehensive Examination and Thesis. A test, 
written or oral or both, designed to survey the stu- 
dent’s work as a whole should be a requirement for all 
Master’s degrees. 

For all Master’s degrees a formal Thesis or Essay, 
to be bound and deposited in the library, should be 
required.® 

Language Requirement. Proper use of spoken and 
written English, by both foreign and native students, 
should be more rigidly insisted on for all degrees. 

A reading knowledge of a foreign language, usually 
French or German, should be required at least of all 
candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts and Mas- 
ter of Science. 


The Committee which prepared the Report felt that it 
was very important to distinguish the main classes of candi- 
dates for the Master’s degree and to define the type of train- 
ing which each class should receive. With a view to cutting 
down the excessive number of designations of the Master’s 
degree, it suggested the adoption of the small number of 
designations which you have just heard read. The Com- 
mittee, however, was much more concerned with the main- 
tenance of high standards of training in the various Mas- 
ter’s programs than with the formal designation of the 
Master’s degree in each case. [ 

The adoption of adequate standards for entrance to the 
graduate school is a.matter of vital importance and is re- 


3 On the nature of the Thesis or Essay, see paragraph on Theses, 
p. 13 above. 
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peatedly stressed in the Report. All in all, the broad gen- 
eral education combined with concentration in at least one 
subject, or preferably in a group of related subjects, such 
as is given in a liberal arts college worthy of the name is 
considered the best preparation for graduate work in any 
field. It is also emphasized that applicants for admission 
to the graduate school should have the training and ability 
comparable to that of the upper third of seniors in a good 
college. “The transcript is still recognized as a basic, but 
not as the sole criterion for admission. The Graduate 
Record Examination or some similar test is recommended 
as a valuable additional criterion. 

The recommendations made regarding the Master’s pro- 
grams of teachers and administrators for the secondary 
schools will undoubtedly meet considerable opposition in 
certain circles, but the Committee made these recontmenda- 
tions only after long and thorough study of the problems 
involved. The essential points are these: the prospective 
secondary school téacher should get the bulk of his training 
in subject matter fields, and the work in subject matter 
fields should be given by the subject matter departments 
of the graduate school of arts and sciences; the prospective 
secondary school administrator should receive a part of 
his training at least in a field outside that of Education; 
cooperation between the Department or School of Educa- 
tion and the subject matter departments of the Graduate 
School in teacher training programs for the Master’s degree 
is strongly emphasized. The Committee was optimistic 
enough to believe that such cooperation is not only necessary 
but can even be achieved on the basis of voluntary agree- 
ment. 

No graduate credit for work taken by correspondence 
should be allowed. Graduate work by extension or at off- 
campus centers is permitted provided proper standards are 
maintained. It is specifically recommended, however, that 
not more than two-fifths of the work required for the Mas- 
ter’s degree should be credited for work done outside of 
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residence on the campus. In this connection, the following 
paragraph from the section on Objectives is well worth 
quoting here: 


The imponderable benefits derived from pursuing 
graduate study in a university atmosphere, with library 
and laboratory facilities and contacts both in and out 
of class hours with scholars on the staff and with fel- 
low students, cannot be evaluated in terms of academic 
credit but are none the less invaluable contributions to 
graduate education. For considerations such as these, 
resident study cannot be adequately replaced by off- 
campus work. Evening classes in urban universities 
and classes in off-campus centers when carefully con- 
trolled offer opportunity to those who cannot be en- 
rolled on the campus on a full-time basis but do not 
supply these benefits. 


There is nothing new in the recommendation on residence. 
It merely re-emphasizes the position taken in earlier Reports 
of the Association of American Universities on the Master’s 
degree. The recommendation on time limits presents noth- 
ing new beyond the fact that it is so specific. It may be 


remarked that the “might” in the statement, “In special 
cases, older work might be revalidated by examination,” 
reflects the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Committee 
for the suggestion. 

The final comprehensive examination is recommended as 
a requirement for all Master’s degrees. The nature and 
scope of this comprehensive examination is described in the 
following paragraph under the section entitled Objectives: 


A comprehensive examination, or some similar test 
which gives an inventory of a student’s knowledge and 
powers, is desirable as a part of the requirements for 
the Master’s degree. There is such a variety of or- 
ganization and of methods of instruction in different 
fields that no one rule of procedure will suffice; but 
whatever the subject or subjects of specialization and 
however diverse their programs of instruction, some 
final comprehensive test of the student’s knowledge 
should be required in all cases. It should be designed 
to cover the field of study as far as possible, not merely 
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the courses actually taken, and to evaluate the student’s 
ability to grapple with main generalizations and apply 
them to his course-work and extra-course reading or 
experimentation. 


The question of the Master’s thesis or dissertation was 
discussed at great length in the Committee. Unanimity 
was finally reached on the nature of the thesis and its value 
as a part of the training for the traditional Master’s degree 
in arts and sciences, and the following statement was 
drawn up: 

It is reasonable to expect that, in a fifth year of 
academic work of respectable quality, a student wil! 
have had an intellectual adventure which he can de- 
scribe in writing. And such a description gives him 
an experience which he will obtain in no other way; 
by it he is introduced to the methods employed in the 
acquisition, preparation, and analysis of material. De- 
pending on the field and the type of degree for which 
he is a candidate, this exercise may represent: a small 
piece of research, the solution of a complex problem 
or design, a critical understanding of a sector of 
knowledge of considerable dimensions, critical appre- 
ciation or creative work in literature or one of the 


arts. In no case need it be a small edition of the thesis 
for the Ph.D. 


Opinion was divided in the Committee on the question 
of whether or not a thesis should be formally required for 
all Master’s degrees. But when the Report of the Com- 
mittee was presented at the general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, it was amended by a majority vote to read as I 
have quoted above: “For all Master’s degrees a formal 
thesis or essay, to be bound and deposited in the library, 
should be required.” 

The language requirement, as always, was a subject of 
long debate. There was unanimity of opinion, naturally, on 
the necessity of insisting upon the proper use of spoken 
and written English by both foreign and native students, 
but the Committee did not recommend any special test in 
this case. In recommending that a reading knowledge of a 
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foreign language, usually French or German, as a require- 
ment at least for all candidates for the A.M. and M.Sc. 
degrees in arts and sciences, the Committee was guided by 
the principle laid down in the section on Objectives: 


In recent years the traditional foreign language re- 
quirement, even for the A.M. and M.Sc. degrees, has 
been greatly relaxed and it has been pretty generally 
abandoned for the purely professional degrees. We 
think this is unfortunate and should be corrected. The 
requirement of a reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language, usually French or German, should 
be rigidly enforced for candidates for the A.M. and 
M.Se. degrees in arts and sciences. Such linguistic 
knowledge should be regarded primarily as indis- 
pensable background and not merely as a tool for re- 
search, though sooner or later it doubtless will be a 
useful tool in almost any field of graduate study. Such 
a requirement will probably be increasingly empha- 
sized even in our undergraduate curricula, now that 
political and economic circumstances show it is highly 
desirable, if indeed not necessary; and the graduate 
schools should not hesitate to lead in this movement. 


I should like to emphasize this sentence in particular: 
“Such linguistic knowledge should be regarded primarily 
as indispensable background and not merely as a tool for 
research, though sooner or later it doubtless will be a useful 
tool in almost any field of graduate study.” 


The new Report of the Association of American Univer- 
sities on the Master’s degree is really a summary in itself. 
I have, therefore, found it difficult to give a summary of a 
summary. More frequently than I had intended I have 
found it necessary to quote at length because the material 
in the Report would not admit of further summary and 
remain intelligible. The Report will be printed in the next 
issue of the Annual Proceedings of the Association of 
American Universities and will be widely circulated. The 
Committee which prepared it sincerely hopes that, like the 
Robbins Report of 1935, it will do much to improve, main- 
tain, or restore procedures and standards in respect to the 
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Master’s degree throughout the country. It certainly de- 
serves, and I am sure it will receive, careful study by the 
administrative officers and faculties of our Catholic colleges 


and universities. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


REV. CHARLES E. BERMINGHAM, DIRECTOR, YOUTH DE- 
PARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CON- 
FERENCE; NATIONAL CHAPLAIN, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is indeed a privilege to accept the invitation extended 
by this Department to report on the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. Several years have elapsed since 
this subject was brought to your consideration. Therefore, 
I shall take the liberty of presenting an analysis and evalua- 
tion of its organizational history, its broader values, and 
its present condition. In this manner, I will serve you and 
the Federation’s interest, not so much as one attempting 
to promote the Federation, but rather as one who has been 
engaged as an organizational consultant to render a diag- 
nosis of the subject studied. 

I. I shall begin my clinical report by recalling to you 
briefly the history of the N. F. C. C. S. This Federation 
was organized in 1937 at Manhattanville College, New York 
City. A group of students representing colleges and univer- 
sities in the New York metropolitan area agreed that there 
was a need for some coordination and unification of student 
forces in Catholic circles. 

The New York group, representing practically all the 
Catholic colleges in that area, drew up a declaration of the 
Federation’s purposes together with a tentative Constitution 
and By-Laws. The Constitution was submitted to Cardinal 
Hayes who approved it and appointed Father McSorley, 
C.S.P. as chaplain of this Federation. 

Mindful of the fact that a National Federation would in- 
volve colleges and universities in many sections of the 
United States, the officers of the Federation decided to bring 
the new program to the attention of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Father McSorley presented the project 
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to the Administrative Board of Bishops, N. C. W. C. ata 
meeting in 1939. 

Two years previous to this step, the Administrative Board 
had received the approval of the National Hierarchy at their 
annual meeting, for the development of a national coordi- 
nating structure to be called the National Catholic Youth 
Council. Following the practice recognized by the Office of 
Catholic Action in Rome, it was planned to have a College 
and University Section in the proposed National Catholic 
Youth Council. Consequently, the Federation which has been 
formed in New York met a responsive reception by the Ad- 
ministrative Board. It was approved and authorized for 
promotional development. The late Bishop Duffy of Buffalo 
and Bishop Walsh of Charleston were appointed Episcopal 
Moderators of this new Federation by the Board of Bishops. 

Following this official action, a first National Congress 
on the Federation was held at Manhattanville in September, 
1939. Officers were elected and the final form of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was established. Its National Office 
was set up in space assigned to it in the Youth Department 
of the N. C. W. C. and has continued to operate from that 
location during the past six years. 

II. I shall now submit for diagnostic attention, the pur- 
poses and functions of this National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. In a handbook describing the Federation 
and containing its Constitution, there are set forth the na- 
ture and specific purposes of this Student Federation. In 
summary form, this Federation is intended to bring about 
a reasonable and useful degree of communication, coopera- 
tion, and joint action among the students of the Catholic 
colleges and universities of the country. It is a student 
movement, with action on the student level, distinct from, 
yet under the supervision of the administrators of our 
Catholic colleges and universities. 

The communication which this Federation hopes to bring 
about involves principally those activities which are called 
“extra curricular.” It hopes to establish in a systematic 
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and authorized manner, a means whereby student repre- 
sentatives and special interest groups or clubs might ex- 
change ideas and information through correspondence and 
meetings with groups similarly interested on other campuses 
throughout the country. For the most part, this information 
would concern itself with student action activities. 


The Federation is conceived of as something more than 
a mere information exchange service. In the minds of our 
Bishops and of the Holy Father himself, there is seen in 
Federations such as this, the beginning of coordinated and 
organized Student Catholic Action on a national and inter- 
national basis. In this respect, this Federation is a frame- 
work, a skeleton structure authorized and endorsed by the 
National Hierarchy as a base for a deeper and more signi- 
ficant function in American student life. Naturally, this hope 
of the future must begin with and be subsequent to a pro- 
gram of organizational development and of mutual ex- 
periences in interest fields more tangible and more clearly 
defined. 

There remains another objective set forth for this Nat- 
tional Federation. Long before the war, organizations and 
forms of student action had taken their place .rather sub- 
stantially on the national and international scene. For weal 
or for woe, students of colleges and universities were not 
only discussing political, social, economic, and religious sub- 
jects in class but were also participating in the field of action 
in those subjects which previously had been of academic con- 
sideration. National and international student groups be- 
gan to play an increasingly active part in some of the im- 
portant affairs of the day. At first, we may have dismissed 
such student action as being immature, ineffectual, and un- 
worthy of serious consideration. However, as time went 
on, it was apparent that other far-seeing and practical 
minded leaders were not underestimating the potentials in 
organized student action. Organized politics, organized la- 
bor, organized business, and organized bolshevism treated 
with respect the national and international student groups, 
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These hard-headed protagonists of causes, worthy and un- 
worthy, spent time and money cultivating the leadership of 
these movements or attempting to insinuate in them, their 
own form of leadership. Higher circles of government, and 
important individuals, both liberal and conservative, recog- 
nized the part that student thought and student action plays 
in the future political, social, and economic directions of 
national or international life. Suffice to say that these 
groups and individuals do not cater to the ineffectual or 
merely transitory. 

It was apparent to those who devised this Federation and 
those who approved it, that Catholic student life would have 
to be more unified and better related if it were to play a 
part in the so-called student movement. If student groups 
are to play a role in shaping or reshaping the political and 
social life of the country and even of the world, then it is 
imperative that Catholic students be prepared, and be given 
the machinery to bring their force to bear in this situation. 
It would seem that with the developments of the present 
hour, this seemingly secondary objective of this Federation 
may take on a gravely important aspect. We may need stu- 
dent leaders, experienced and trained in Student Action to 
represent the body of American Catholic students in national 
and international life sooner than we expected. 

III. Thus far, I have attempted to outline the broad ob- 
jectives set forth in the written purposes of this Federa- 
tion. In very summary form, it attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the Federation intended to do?” I have not 
gone beyond the minimum expectations or discussed at any 
length, other written and verbal expressions of the need of 
some kind of Inter-Collegiate Student Federation. 

This brings me up to the first major decision which has 
to be made in critically reporting on this student federation. 
I would term this conclusion an objective evaluation of the 
value and necessity of the functions proposed by this fed- 
eration. In other words, is this type of Inter-Collegiate 
Activity worth while? Has it any practical benefit for the 
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students themselves or for the general well-being of Catholic 
interests and activities? 

In answer to this practical question which is also a theo- 
retical one since it involves the very raison d’etre of the or- 
ganization, I take the liberty of submitting my own con- 
clusions quite independently arrived at by a continuous in- 
quiry during the past ten months. I submit these conclusions 
not because I want you to accept them at face value but 
rather with the hope that they will be added to or modified 
following this address. 

In the first place, I conclude that a good majority of the 
student leaders and those active in extra curricular campus 
activities, are desirous of seeing realized some form of 
Catholic Inter-Collegiate Association along the lines in- 
tended in this Federation. They feel the need of a reasonable 
degree of cooperation, communication, and coordination 
with Catholic studnts in other Catholic colleges. These stu- 
dents appreciate the benefit of exchanging ideas and ex- 
periences in matters of student interest with like-minded 
students in other colleges and universities. These student 
leaders welcome the opportunity of participating in some 
form of joint action and cooperation in the wider interests 
of national and international student life. 

Secondly, I conclude that a good majority of Catholic 
educators subscribe in principle to the value of this Fed- 
eration. When it is properly understood and properly 
interpreted, they see in it an extension of their own educa- 
tional activities and a sound outlet for Inter-Collegiate 
Action in activities of mutual benefit to all. In one sense, 
it is a tool of the educator, enabling him to bring out in 
informal fashion qualities of leadership and cooperation 
which cannot be easily attained by classroom treatment. 
Moreover, I believe that the majority of modern Catholic 
educators are desirous of stimulating a reasonable amount 
of cooperation and coordinated activity between students 
of their own campus and those of other Catholic colleges. 
Even when this takes the form of friendly rivalry, it has 
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benefits. When it inspires mutual helpfulness and respect, 
and a sense of belonging to a wider circle, I think it strikes 
a responsive note in the minds of most educators. 


Finally, I would take a third group: those who are not 
immediately connected with college life. Together with 
their priests, our bishops are likely to consider this student 
federation not merely as a structure for student action. 
Being shepherds of flocks, they are interested in increasing 
the numbers and improving the quality of Catholic lay 
leadership in dioceses and parishes. If education for leader- 
ship in a democracy is an objective of a Catholic college 
as indicated in a recent paper, and if the development of 
present and future lay participation and leadership is in- 
volved in this Federation, then I am sure that parish priests 
and bishops will welcome this adendum to Catholic col- 
lege life. ; 

May I conclude this section on the theoretical value of 
the Federation with a quotation from a letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston to the President of this Department of 


the N. C. E. A. It summarizes his personal attitude toward 
the inter-collegiate activities envisioned in this Federation: 


“T am aware that Catholic educators are given ample 
opportunity to exchange views, to be mutually helpful, 
and to coordinate activities of common interest. It 
would seem that some form of Inter-Collegiate Activity 
should be maintained whereby student leaders and 
those in special interest clubs might exchange experi- 
ences and meet representatives of other Catholic col- 
leges in a coordinated and systematic fashion. I be- 
lieve that this would be a refreshing experience for 
these young people and that they could develop a fine 
leadership which would be most useful in their col- 
legiate years as well as in after-life. It this could be 
realized, it would be a worthy substitute in student 
activities for the unhealthy isolationism or over-pub- 
licized inter-collegiate athletic activities which some- 
times dominate the minds of our students.” 


IV. Thus far, I have presented to you the ideal, the poten- 
tial or the theoretical value which might be contained in 
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the development of a federating agency among our Catholic 
college students. May I now submit the presentation of 
the second and final part of my evaluation which considers 
the real, the actual, and the practical situation as I have 
observed it during the past ten months. A frank clinical 
evaluation of the present condition of this Federation will 
resolve itself into a quantitative and qualitative analysis 
with special emphasis on the element of quality. Only indi- 
rectly will the causes behind the conditions be indicated 
inasmuch as this more radical treatment of the subject 
must be a matter of future consideration. 

In terms of numbers, an analysis of the Federation pre- 
sents the following picture. Slightly more than one-fourth 
of the Catholic colleges and universities in the country are 
affiliated in this Federation. These affiliates are grouped 
into twelve geographic sections which are known as Regions. 
Each of these Regions, comprising three or more colleges, 
operate as an integral unit within the National Federation. 
Each Region has a chaplain, its own set of officers, and a 
working constitution. The Region carries on its own in- 
ternal program based on the desires and resources of the 
affiliated colleges. The Region usually holds a monthly meet- 
ing attended by representative delegates from each college, 
and it holds a regional congress once a year involving wider 
participation by the constituent colleges. 

The national organizational structure comprises a group 
of student officers, a national chaplain appointed by the 
Episcopal Chairman of the Youth Department, a paid Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and a National Council composed of the 
officers and two delegates from each region. According to 
the constitution, the National Council meets annually and a 
national congress involving participation by all affiliated 
colleges is scheduled to be held every second year. Very 
briefly, this is the vertical structure of the National Feder- 
ation of Catholic College Students. 

However, like most organizations in these days, the Fed- 
eration is two-dimensional: It has a horizontal as well as 
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vertical form of organization. Horizontally, there exists a 
series of functional groupings based upon special interests 
activities which are known by the more or less appropriate 
name of Commissions. These Commissions which could be 
equally well termed councils or committees, coordinate the 
activities of special interest groups. They bring about an 
exchange of ideas, a joint plan of study or related action 
among collegiate groups interested in a particular field. 
Commissions exist on a regional basis when two or more 
local colleges relate groups interested in a particular subject 
and they become National Commissions when colleges in 
several parts of the country relate their activites in a special 
study field. When a Commission is set up by the Regional 
or National Councils, one college is designated to serve as 
chairman of this Special Interest Commission and heads up 
its national or regional program of activity. National Com- 
missions are established and, to a greater or lesser degree 
are. active in the following fields: Catholic Action Study, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Study, Forensic Activi- 
ties, Inter-American Action, International Relations, Inter- 
racial Relations, Liturgy, Mariology, Mission Study, Rural 
Life, Student Councils, War Relief. 

V. I shall now pass to the more delicate part of this diag- 
nosis. It concerns the practical estimate of the strength and 
effectiveness of this Catholic College Student Federation as 
it exists today. An objective evaluation is delicate only in- 
sofar as it is subjectively received. A physician’s diagnosis 
of an illness is not always received as a constructive contri- 
bution by the patient or his parents. Good will and appre- 
ciation are not always engendered by a sincerely frank eval- 
uation as when you tell some fond parent that their child 
is not college material. May I, therefore, beg your most ob- 
jective understanding of my very objective remarks. 

My dispassionate judgment of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students is that it is suffering from a 
moderately severe case of organizational weakness, insuf- 
ficient leadership, and considerably impaired functions. It 
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exhibits the symptoms of under-functionalized structures 
and poorly organized functions. Both of these disorders 
stem from the root of all organizational weakness—insuf- 
ficient leadership. 

In this resorting to medical phraseology, I hint the fact 
that the present condition of this Federation is not a healthy 
one. No matter how fine its objectives or the ideals of its 
founders and supporters, it is considerably far from vigor- 
ous and effective. From top to bottom, it is organization- 
ally weak and its functions insecure. 

This organizational weakness and functional disorder in- 
volves all levels—National, Regional, and Local. There is 
obscurity, confusion, and even irritation in certain quarters. 
Generally, the activities of the Commissions are poorly de- 
fined and weakly organized. They vary from very excellent 
productions and worth-while endeavors to the kind of pro- 
duction and activity which is found mostly in a high-sound- 
ing annual report. 

The areas of leadership are weak because they are in- 
sufficient. With notable exceptions, the student leadership 
is weak because of poor selection and poor preparation for 
the job. With notable exceptions, the adult leaders or ad- 
visors are insufficient either because they are unable to de- 
vote sufficient attention to their duties or are not sufficiently 
prepared to carry them on or are maintaining their rela- 
tionship in a disinterested manner. Again we repeat the 
antiphon—with notable exceptions. 

The national chaplain who stands before you at this 
moment is a fine example of insufficiency. He is convinced 
of the worth of this student movement. He would be honored 
to assist enthusiastically in the promotion of a movement 
which seems required by the needs of the times. However, 
not one but several more large activities have been assigned 
to his attention. By their very nature, they are a distrac- 
tion from the planning and the consultation which should be 
carried on by the national chaplain of a Federation. His 
present activities preclude any considerable contact with 
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faculty and student groups. His work with the national 
officers, the regional chaplains, and Commission moderators 
has been negligible. I shall go no further in describing the 
deficiencies of the national chaplain or other positions of 
leadership upon which the good organization and proper 
functioning of this Federation depends. 

I have completed my summary evaluation of this Federa- 
tion. I now arrive at the heading which is entitled: “What 
We Should do About It.” Under this heading, I think that 
something has already been done about it and in a very sub- 
stantial way. Upon becoming Episcopal Chairman of the 
Youth Department of the N. C. W. C., Archbishop Cushing 
critically analyzed the several activities associated with this 
Department. To obtain the answer to questions, he ad- 
dressed himself to groups which he considered best able to 
advise him. In compliance with his request, your Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association au- 
thorized a committee to examine the Federation and report 
their findings to His Excellency. May I extend the Arch- 
bishop’s appreciation and add to it my own, for the consid- 
erable interest which this committee has already shown in 
compiling its report. 

However, there is one approach which would be fatal to 
the usefulness of this study and advice. If I judge him 
rightly, I do not believe that the Archbishop would be 
overly interested in an innocuous report from a few friendly 


and polite educators. I am sure that he hopes to obtain @ - 


very frank and constructive criticism and very definite rec- 
ommendations on several or all elements affecting this Fed- 
eration. Consequently, I am here today to solicit the widest 
possible cooperation. Your suggestions, criticisms, or ques- 
tions in private conversation or in writing either to your 
Committee, the Archbishop, or myself would be the best 
evidence of your kindly interest. All that has been said 
and all that will be done in reference to this Federation 
merits serious consideration. To dissipate the energies of 
our students and their educators with ineffectual organiza- 
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tions, superfluous activities, and inefficient methods is close 
to sinful. The cause of Christ and the interest of Catholic 
education demands a stronger and more perfect form in this 
seemingly worth-while program. I trust that the leaders of 
Catholic education will see to it. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 23, 1946, 2:00 P. M. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, President, presiding. 

After the opening prayer by Monsignor Furlong, the 
following committee reports were submitted by the respec- 
tive Chairmen: 

Catholic High School Honor Society by Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Regional Units by Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin by Rev. Laurence 
M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, IIl. 

Father Goebel appointed the following Committee on 
Nominations with instructions to report at the end of the 
Thursday morning session: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New York, 
N. Y., Chairman; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S8.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Monsignor Furlong made a strong appeal for more mem- 
berships in the Department. 


A panel discussion on “Peacetime Tasks of the Secondary 
School” occupied the remainder of the afternoon. Discus- 
sion leader was Rev. Joseph G. Cox. The following speakers 
presented the different phases of the question: Sister Mary 
Elaine, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo., “Viewpoint of the School”; 
Col. John J. Griffin, St. Louis, Mo., “Civic Needs”; Mrs. 
W. A. Haessig, St. Louis, Mo., “A Parent’s View’; Very 
Rev. Msgr. Goeffrey O’Connell, Ph.D., Biloxi, Miss., “A 
School Administrator’s and Pastor’s Observations’; Very 
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Rev. William D. O’Leary, S.J., Mobile, Ala., “The Psycholog- 
ist Looks at the Problem.” 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Secretary, presiding. 

The second session was the part of the program assigned 
to the standing Committee on Religion and consisted of a 
panel discussion on “Recruiting for Vocations.” The mem- 
bers of the panel were: 

Very Rev. Msgr. A. J. Breen, A.M., Dean of Men, Loras 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, who spoke on “Recruiting Voca- 
tions for the Priesthood” ; Sister Mary Corona, §.P., Princi- 
pal, Providence High School, Chicago, Ill., whose subject 
was “Recruiting for Vocations to the Sisterhood’; and 


Brother Placidus, C.F.X., Provincial House, Baltimore, Md., 
who spoke on “Recruiting Candidates for the Teaching 
Brothers.” A most interesting and attractive exhibit of 
vocational material was collected and arranged by Sister 
Corona. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, 1946, 2:00 P. M. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, President, presiding. 

At this session two very instructive papers were offered 
by Rev. Francis J. Houlahan, S.T.D., Ph.D., Dean of Studies, 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, whose subject was “Adjust- 
ment Value of the G.E.D. Tests” and Rev. C. E. Elwell, 
Ph.D., Director of High Schools and Academies, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who spoke on the subject “Another Look at Reorgani- 
zation.” Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., led the discussion 
which followed Father Elwell’s paper. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 25, 1946, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, President, presiding. 

At this, the final session, Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Ph.D., Secretary General of the Association, 
Washington, D. C., read an excellent paper on “Present 
Trends in Secondary Education.” This was followed by 
a paper on “Interracial Relations” by Mr. George K. Hunton, 
Editor, Interracial Review, New York, N. Y. After a 
lengthy and spirited discussion, Father Goebel called for 
the report of the Committee on Nominations. The follow- 
ing report was submitted by Monsignor Furlong and the 
Secretary was instructed to cast a single ballot for all 
nominees. 


Officers and Personnel of the Executive Committee for 
the year 1946-47: 


President: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Vice President: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Ed.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, Il. 

Secretary: Brother William Sharkey, 8.C., A.M., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Rev. Julian 
L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., LL.D., New York, N. Y. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: The President, Vice President, and 
Secretary; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden 
Springs, Ind., Past President; Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. 
Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y., General Executive Board; 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo., 
Vice President General, representing the Department. 

General Members: Right Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, 
A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, 
Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Michael J. McKeough, 
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0.Praem., Ph.D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. John Francis 
Monroe, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio; Brother Her- 
man Basil, F.S.C., A.M., Chicago, Ill.; Brother Benjamin, 
C.F.X., A.M., Somerville, Mass.; Brother Mark, C.F.X., 
A.M., Baltimore, Md.; Brother Alexis Klee, 8.C., A.M., 
Metuchen, N. J.; Brother Julius J. Kreshel, 8.M., A.M., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., A.M., Dayton, 
Ohio; Sister Mary Angelica, 8.C., A.M., New York, N. Y.; 
Sister Mary Archangela, O.S.F., A.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N.D., A.M., South St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sister Jane de Chantal, O.P., A.M., Columbus, Ohio; Sister 
Mary Joan, O.P., Ph.D., Chicago, Ill.; Sister Francis Joseph, 
S.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Regional Unit Members: 


Middle-Atlantic: Rev. John J. Endebrock, Trenton, N. J.; 
Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.8., D.D., LL.D., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Southern: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., Shreveport, 
La.; Brother Gerald, S.C., M.S., Alexandria, La. 

Central: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Ph. D., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, IIl. 

California: Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D., Napa, Calif.; 
Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., San Jose, Calif. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The members of the Secondary School Department ex- 
press their appreciation to His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend George J. Donnelly, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop of St. 
Louis, to the Right Reverend Monsignor J ames P. Murray, 
Superintendent of Schools and President of the Local Gen- 
eral Committee, to chairman and members of the various 
committees, to pastors, and to superiors of religious institu- 
tions for their gracious and kind hospitality as well as for 
their capable management of details of the Forty-third 
Annual Meeting. 

The Department offers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
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Auxiliary Bishop, the reverend clergy, Religious, and laity 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis in the death of their beloved 
Archbishop and Prince of the Church, John Cardinal 
Glennon. 


Likewise, the Department extends sincere condolences 
to the Reverend Provincial and members of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools in the recent death of Reverend 
Brother Philip, Vice President of the Secondary School 
Department and Visitor of Schools conducted by the Chris- 
tian Brothers in New York City. 


The Department renders sincere thanks to Reverend 
Brother Bernard Schad, S.M., Inspector General of Schools 
of the Brothers of Mary, and to Reverend Brother Oswald, 
C.F.X., Provincial of the Xaverian Brothers, for their valu- 
able and constructive contributions to the Department while 
they were members of the Executive Committee. The 
Department offers congratulations to them in their recent 
elections to the high offices they hold in their respective 
congregations. 

The Department, likewise, thanks the many contributors 
of enlightening, stimulating, and inspirational papers and 
reports presented at the Forty-third Annual Meeting. 

The excellent papers read at the Convention on the sacred 
vocations of Priests, Brothers, and Sisters recall the appeal 
of the Holy Father to foster vocations to the priesthood and 
to the religious life. The Department, therefore, urges 
members and schools to initiate, develop, and sustain voca- 
tional programs and to solicit, encourage, and foster the 
response of youth to God’s call to serve Him and humanity 
as Priests, Brothers, or Sisters. 

In view of the very real great dangers confronting the 
world from atheistic communism, from the warring of class 
against class, from the want of the necessaries of life among 
peoples, from the lack of trustworthiness in international 
relations, and from the discovery of means of using the 
tremendous energy of atomic fission, the Department urges 
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Catholic secondary schools of the nation to stress continu- 
ously the need of Catholic principles to counteract the dis- 
semination of false philosophies of life; of common honesty 
and understanding in human affairs; of tolerance and co- 
operation among individuals and classes; of realizing vividly 
the dignity and the worth of human persons as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ—brothers of Christ and 
sons of God; and of energetic and enlightened participation 
in the religious and political activities of our times. 
Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C. 
SISTER FRANCIS JOSEPH, S.P. 
The President thanked the speakers and the large enthu- 
siastic group of delegates for a most successful meeting. 
Adjournment with prayer by Father Monroe at 11:45 
A.M. 
BERNARDINE B. MYERS, O.P., 
Secretary. 





MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 
Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 29, 1945. 

The meeting began with prayer by Father Barry at 
10:30 A.M. 

Roll call showed the following members absent: Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarity, 
Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Right Rev. Msgr. Leo 
M. Byrnes, Rev. Joseph C. Krug, Very Rev. Joseph C. 
Mulhern, S.J., Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, 8.J., Rev. Joseph G. 
Cox, Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., 
Brother Leopold, F.S.C., Sister Jane de Chantal, O.P., Sister 
Bernardine Miriam, S.C. 

The following members, delegates from the Regional 
Units, were also absent: Brother Alfred, F.S.C. (Calif.), 
Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J. (Calif.), Rev. John L. Ross 
(Middle-Atlantic). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in Milwaukee, December 28, 1944, were ap- 
proved after correction of the reported absence of Brother 
Gerald, S.C., Vice Chairman of the Southern Regional Unit. 

Great honor has come to one of our former members, 
Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., in his election to the high 
office of Inspector General for the Society of Mary. Since 
he will necessarily reside abroad, his continuance of men- 
bership on this Committee becomes impractical and he ten- 
ders his resignation. Brother William Sharkey, S.C. 
moved acceptance. Motion was seconded by Brother 
Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., and was carried. The Secretary 
was then instructed to send a congratulatory letter to 
Brother Schad. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Regional Units—Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Chair- 

man. 
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The California Unit will hold its annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 1 and 2 at Los Angeles. 

The Central Unit will hold its annual meeting in March 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association in Chicago. 

The Middle-Atlantic Unit held a most successful meet- 
ing on February 12, 1945, at the Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York City. Over six hundred attended the 
sessions during which many local educational problems 
were discussed. The Unit was honored by the presence 
of His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman at a number of the 
discussions. 


The Southern Unit, greatly affected by the difficulties of 
transportation, held a diocesan meeting at Alexandria, La. 
The annual meeting of this Unit is planned for March, 1946 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Southern 


Association. 


Committee on Libraries—Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., 
Chairman. 


It was proposed to drop the project of issuing a supple- 
mentary list to the “One Hundred Catholic Titles for High 
School Libraries” in view of the fact that so many fine 
booklists have so recently come from the press. It would 
seem that the next major activity of this Committee should 
be the launching of the proposed survey of Catholic High 
School Libraries and Library Holdings. Action was tabled 
until the President appoints new members to help in this 
important undertaking. 

Committee on Religion— 

The chairmanship of this Committee is vacant due to 
the death of Brother Philip, F.S.C. The President ap- 
pointed Father Myers, the Secretary, to act as chairman 
until the vacancy can be filled. It was decided to devote 
the entire Religion program of the annual convention to 
the recruiting of vocations to the priesthood and the reli- 
gious life. 
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Quarterly Bulletin—Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J, 
Editor. 

Due to suspension of meetings of Regional Units because 
of restricted travel, no issue of the Bulletin was possible 
since our last committee meeting. Father Barry offered 
his resignation as editor. His resignation was not accepted. 
Brother Alexis suggested that hereafter the delegate to 
this Committee from each Unit be made responsible for 
prompt delivery of papers read at Unit meetings to the 
Editor for publication in the Bulletin. 

Committee on the Catholic Honor Society—Rev. Julian 
L. Maline, 8.J., Chairman. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 348 member high schools 
of the Association, to determine the pleasure of our member- 
ship with regard to the establishment of a Catholic Honor 
Society. The vote was definitely in favor of such a project. 
Action, however, was tabled until Father Maline is able to 
report at our next meeting the results of his study of the 
set-up of the College Department’s Honor Society. 


That resolutions of tribute to the memory of Brother 
Philip, F.S.C., be drafted and this group’s sympathy to his 
Community be officially expressed, the President appointed 
a special committee made up of Brother Eugene Paulin, 
Father Barry, and Sister Archangela. These resolutions 
were prepared, accepted, and sent to the Provincial 
Superior of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


Monsignor Hochwalt in a communication to the Presi- 
dent, invited the Secondary School Department to serve 
with the Department of Education of the Catholic Univer- 
sity and the N. C. W. C. in the study on secondary education 
being made by the Commission on American Citizenship 
at the Catholic University. Brother Julius Kreshel moved 
an expression of willingness to cooperate in this study, 
which was seconded and carried. The President was em- 
powered to appoint by mail a special committee to engage 
in this study. 
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Word was received of the recent investiture of the Right 
Reverend Monsigner Leo M. Byrnes in Mobile. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to write him a letter of congratulation. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
St. Louis, Mo., EASTER WEEK, 1946 


I, Peacetime Tasks of the Secondary School from the point 
of view of: 
(a) The Pastor. 
(b) The Parent. 
(c) The Industrialist. 
(d) The Classroom Teacher. 
(e) The Psychologist. 
II. Recruiting for Vocations: 


(a) The Brotherhoods. 
(b) The Sisterhoods. 
(c) The Priesthood. 
III. Present Trends in American Secondary Education 
(Monsignor Hochwalt). 


IV. Interracial Relationships (Father La Farge, S.J.). 


Brother William Mang moved a rising vote of thanks to 
the President, Father Goebel, for having so kindly arranged 
the hospitable reception of the members of this Executive 
Committee. Motion carried. 

Adjournment with prayer by Father Barry at 3:15 P.M. 

BERNARDINE B. MYERS, O.P., 
Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 
Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 22, 1946. 

The meeting began with prayer by Monsignor Furlong 
at 4:00 P.M. 

The following members failed to answer the roll call: 

General Members: Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarity, 
Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Rev. Joseph C. Krug, 
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Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, S.J., Sister Jane de Chantel, O.P., 
Sister Bernardine Miriam, §8.C. 

Regional Unit Members: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett (Cen- 
tral), Brother Alfred, F.S.C. (California), Rev. John Ende- 
brock (Middle Atlantic), Rev. Thomas Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
(Middle Atlantic), Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J. (California). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in Milwaukee, December 27, 1945, were ap- 
proved as read. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Committee on Libraries—Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., 
Chairman. 

No report pending appointment of new personnel by the 
President. 

Regional Units — Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M.,, 
Chairman. 

The California Unit met at Los Angeles on January 1 
and 2, 1946, with an attendance of over a thousand teachers. 
Formal papers were given in the morning sessions while the 
afternoons were devoted to sectional meetings for the dis- 
cussion of various secondary school subjects. 

The Middle Atlantic Unit met in Brooklyn on February 
12, 1946. There were two formal papers delivered, one at 
the beginning, the other at the end of the meeting. The rest 
of the time was spent in panel discussions covering a sur- 
prising number of problems confronting secondary school 
teachers in this unit. 

The Central Regional Unit met at the Palmer House in 
Chicago on March 26, 1946. After a morning session dur- 
ing which a number of timely topics were discussed, the unit 
joined with the College Unit for luncheon. The afternoon 
was devoted to a panel on “How Secondary Education May 
Profit from Service School Methods.” 

The Southern Regional Unit held its annual meeting on 
March 29, 1946, at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. The 
program consisted of a panel on “The Secondary School 
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Meets Post-War Problems.” It was treated from the view- 
points of five concerned intimately with education on the 
secondary school level. 

Catholic Honor Society—Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
Chairman. . 


Father Maline reported that he had not made a formal 
study of the College Department’s Honor Society, but that 
he was reliably informed of its great success. A number of 
the committee members, including Father Maline, expressed 
themselves as against formation of such an honor society by 
the Secondary School Department. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the entire project be tabled for further study 
and consideration. 

Committee on Religion—Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., 
Chairman. 


Father Myers reported briefly on the program which had 
been prepared for the St. Louis meeting on “Recruiting for 


Vocations” and the exhibit which was to be held in this 
connection. 


Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin—Rev. Laurence 
M. Barry, S.J., Editor. 


Father Barry reported that the Bulletin resumed publica- 
tion with the issue of April, 1946, which was sent to 589 
addresses—schools, officials of the Association, and other 
interested individuals. With the Regional Units all function- 
ing again, copy will be plentiful and no action will be taken 
on the proposed column and feature material unless copy 
again becomes scarce. It was moved by Monsignor Furlong 
and seconded by Brother William Sharkey that Father 
Barry’s report be accepted with thanks. 

Membership— 

Brother William Mang voiced disapproval of the $10 and 
$5 fees for membership in the Association, expressing con- 
viction that if a straight fee of $5 were asked from all 
schools, many more would join. Brother Benjamin recom- 
mended that the Superintendents’ Department be encour- 
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aged to make a membership drive. The President ap- 
pointed Monsignor Furlong to make a plea for greater 
membership at the opening meeting of the Department. 

Brother Alexis described briefly a study he is making on 
“Present Needs of Catholic Secondary Education” and 
asked this Executive Committee for a letter of endorsement. 
It was agreed that the Secretary prepare this letter to be 
signed by the President and Secretary in the name of the 
Committee. 

The meeting adjourned with prayer at 5:15 P.M. 

BERNARDINE B. MYERS, O.P., 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC HONOR SOCIETY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A National Honor Society for Secondary Schools under 
the auspices of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has existed for many years “to stimulate 
scholarship, leadership, service, and character of the stu- 
dents in secondary schools of the United States.” Over a 
year ago the question was raised whether a distinctively 
Catholic Honor Society should be set up. In December, 
1945, two questions about the establishment of a National 
CATHOLIC Honor Society for Secondary Schools were 
put to the 348 institutional members of this Department: 


1. Does your school have a chapter of the National 
Honor Society? 

2. Would you favor the establishment of a Catholic 
Honor Society for Secondary Schools under the 
auspices of the Secondary School Department of 
the N. C. E. A? 


Of 137 usable answers, 120 (86 percent) favored the 
establishment of such a society; 17 (14 percent) did not 
favor it. 


At its December 1945 meeting the Executive Committee 
of this Department considered the question, but deferred 
action on the subject. awaiting further study of the subject 
and a report at yesterday’s meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

At yesterday afternoon’s meeting, after a brief discus- 
sion of the pro’s and con’s, a motion was made that “a Na- 
tional Catholic Honor Society for Secondary Schools should 
be established under the auspices of the Secondary School 
Department of the N. C. E. A.” The motion was tabled to 
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allow for still further study and discussion before action 
is taken. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JULIAN L. MALINE, S.J., Chairman. 
BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C. 
BROTHER WILLIAM SHARKEY, S.C. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


California Regional Unit. The California Regional Unit 
met at Los Angeles, January 1 and 2, 1946, under the direc- 
tion of Very Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools. The convention took place at the 
Immaculate Heart College, over a thousand teachers at- 
tending. 

The opening meeting found Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Chair- 
man of the California Regional Unit, presiding. Papers 
read were “Social Problems in the Catholic High School,” 
by Rev. Thomas Coogan; “The Liturgy in Catholic Educa- 
tion,” by Rev. E. Brennan; “The Catholic Teacher and 
Scholarship,” by Very Rev. Patrick J. Dignan. Three 
papers dealt with English in the secondary school: “Shakes- 
peare in Our Time,” by Mr. Frayne Williams; “Literary 
Appreciation,” by Mother Marie de Lourdes; “English 
Composition,” by Sister Antoinette, O.P. Sectional meet- 
ings in various secondary school subjects closed the first 
day’s business. 

The next day opened with a paper by Rev. John Shannon 
on “A Plan for Fostering Vocations in the Catholic Schools,” 
followed by another on “The Teaching of Marriage in the 
High School Curriculum,” by Rev. Daniel Collins and dis- 
cussed by Mr. James F. Moroney, County Clerk. At the li- 
brary session, Sister M. Regis, I.H.M., spoke on “The Library 
in the Catholic High School.” “The Need of Guidance Pro- 
grams in Catholic Schools” was developed by Rev. Thomas 
MecNicholas and Brother William, F.S.C. In the afternoon 
there were sectional meetings in Latin, art, history, math- 
ematics, science. In the third English session the Catholic 
English Association was organized. The two day conven- 
tion ended with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

The officers are: 

Chairman: Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D., Napa, Calif. 

Vice Chairman: Rev. Raymond Renwald, A.M., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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Secretary: Sister M. Michael, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Delegate: Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., San Jose, Calif. 


Middle Atlantic States Regional Unit. The Middle Atlan- 


tic States Regional Unit, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
John L. Ross, met on February 12, 1946, at Bishop McDon- 
nell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The opening address on “The New Day in Education” 
was presented by Right Rev. Monsignor William T. Dillon, 
President of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn. 
After that the convention resolved itself, for the morning, 
into six panels to discuss the following subjects: “Religious 
Vocations,” “Guidance of Youth,” “Social Responsibility, 
National and International,” “Popularizing the Catholic 
Tradition in Literature,” “Modern Scientific Problems,” and 
“Current Trends in Secondary Education.” A total of 23 
papers were presented. 


The afternoon session consisted of 10 panels on a great 
variety of discussion matters, such as, “Publications in Our 
Secondary Schools,” “Music in the Secondary School,” 
“National Problems Facing the United States of America,” 
“Extra- and Intra-Curricular Activities,” “Catechetical In- 
struction for Catholic Students in Public Schools,” “The 
Content of the New Health Course,” “Visual Education on 
the Secondary School Level,” “Training for Catholic Lead- 
ership,” “The Librarian and Scholarship,” and “Problems 
presented in Our Secondary Schools by Returning Vet- 
erans.” 

The day ended with a closing address on “Guiding High 
School Graduates Into College” delivered by Rev. Cyril F. 
Meyer, C.M., of St. John’s College, Brooklyn. 

The officers are: 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Endebrock, Trenton, N. J. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Albert Paul, F.S.C., New 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Sister Martha Maria, O.S.B., A.M., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
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Delegate: Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., D.D., 
LL.D., Wilmington, Del. 

Central Regional Unit. The Central Regional Unit met 
on Tuesday, March 26, 1946, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, under the chairmanship of Rev. Norbert C. Barrett. 


The opening address on “Religious Problems of Our 
Modern Youth” was presented by Rev. George A. Walsh, 
Delegate Judge of the Matrimonial Court, Archdiocese of 
Chicago. Father Walsh went on to tell of how his office 
was cluttered with applications for separation, all due to 
hasty marriages, and ended by telling what should be done 
about the situation. 


A panel followed, presided over by Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill. The sub- 
ject of the panel was “Psychological Problems of Pupils.” 
Mrs. Esther M. Baker, Psychologist, Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, considered the psychological problems of 
pupils in reading. Rev. Hugh O’Neil, S.J., University of 


Detroit, told of the psychological problems of pupils in 
thinking. Rev. Charles Doyle, 8.J., Director of Loyola, 
Child Guidance Center, Chicago, surveyed the problems of 
emotional control. 


The Central Regional Unit met with the Midwest College 
Regional Unit at a joint luncheon, the after-dinner speaker 
being Very Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., President of the 
University of Detroit. 

The afternoon session was given over to another panel, 
presided over by Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., South Side 
Catholic High School, St. Louis. The subject of the panel 
was “How Secondary Education May Profit from Service 
School Methods.” Brother Reginald, C.S.C., University of 
Notre Dame, reported service school methods in the teach- 
ing of mathematics; Brother H. Charles, F.S.C., St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minn., told of these methods in the teach- 
ing of science; Sister M. Virginia, B.V.M., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, spoke of service methods in the teaching of lan- 
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guage; and Brother Raymond Witte, S.M., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, presented methods employed by the service schools 
in the teaching of history. The upshot of the discussion that 
followed was that secondary school teachers could profit but 
little from the experiences of the service schools other than 
to stress visual education methods. 


The officers are: 

Chairman: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Ph.D., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Vice Chairman: Sister Mary Edmund, O.P., Adrian, 
Mich. 

Secretary: Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, 
Ind. 


Delegate: Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., Chicago, III. 

Southern Regional Unit. The Southern Regional Unit 
held its Sixth Annual Meeting on March 29, 1946, at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., under the direction of its 


Chairman, Brother Gerald, S.C. 

There was a panel on “The Secondary School Meets Post- 
War Problems,” with Brother William, S.C., McGill Insti- 
tute, Mobile, Ala., as panel leader. Rev. William E. Barclay, 
Nashville, Tenn., discussed the question from the view- 
point of a school superintendent; Rev. Andrew Smith, S.J., 
Spring Hill College, Ala., from the viewpoint of a college 
administrator; Rev. Lawrence O’Neill, S.J., St. John’s High 
School, Shreveport, La., from that of a high school admin- 
istrator; Sister Mary Elaine, 8.S.N.D., Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, St. Louis, from the angle of a teacher; Brother Igna- 
tius, S.C., St. Aloysius High School, Vicksburg, Miss., from 
the viewpoint of a student counselor. 

The officers are: 

Chairman: Rev. Lawrence M. O’Neill, S.J., Shreveport, 
La. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Paulian, F.S.C., Memphis, Tenn. 

Secretary: Sister Mary Teresa, O.P., New Orleans, La. 

Delegate: Brother Gerald, S.C., Alexandria, La. 
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Summary: For the first time since the war period all four 
regional units have functioned. 
Respectfully submited, 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman. 
HUGH M. Ducg, S.J., California Unit. 
JOSEPH G. Cox, Middle Atlantic States Unit. 
LAURENCE M. BARRY, S8.J., Central Unit. 
BROTHER GERALD, S.C., Southern Unit. 





REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The “Bulletin” is mailed to a mailing list comprising the 
high schools and academies which are institutional members 
of the Secondary School Department of the N. C. E. A. 
The officers and members of the General Board of the N. C. 
E. A., the officers and committeemen of both the College and 
Secondary School Departments, and to the Diocesan Super- 
intendents of Schools. This list, numbering 589 in all, is 
only one-third of what it was when the “Bulletin” was cir- 
culated for two years among all the Catholic high schools 
of the country by way of introduction. 


Suspended last year because of a dearth of copy due to 
the cessation of some of the Regional Unit Meetings dur- 
ing the war, the “Bulletin” resumed publication with the 
April 1946 issue which was sent out last week. The papers 
of the last meetings of the California, Southern, and Cen- 
tral Units have been received, as well as those of the 1945 
Meeting of the Middle Atlantic States, and now that the 
units are functioning regularly once more the “Bulletin” 
can be issued regularly and insure fair representation of 
all regions. 

In accordance with the action taken at the Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting in Milwaukee in December, 1945, the dele- 
gates of each unit have been added to the Editorial Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAURENCE M. Barry, S.J. 
BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C. 
SISTER MARY JOAN, O.P. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


REV. JOSEPH G. COX, J.C.D., RECTOR, ST. THOMAS MORE 
CATHOLIC BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The magnificent achievements of Catholic education dur- 
ing the years of bitter war shall stand as a lasting memory 
and monument to its fidelity and integrity of purpose in 
producing good Catholics and loyal Americans. Yet the 
world is slowly beginning to realize that peace as well as 
war can present grave and difficult problems. So it is with 
a feeling of satisfaction in a good work well done during 
the war years that we turn our attention now to the peace- 
time tasks of the secondary schools. 


Unrest and even dissatisfaction are becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic of modern secular educational thinking. 
Books like Teacher in America by Jacques Barzun, and 
High Schools for Tomorrow, by Dan Stiles, are expressive 
of this type of thinking. Magazine articles and educational 
conferences strike a note of solemn inquiry into the objec- 
tives and purposes of modern education. Unfortunately, 
secular education at times is not too clear about either its 
philosophy or objectives. Every school and every admin- 
istrator has different ideas about educational philosophy. 
The need for progressive change is stressed on every side, 
but precisely what form the change is to take no one seems 
to know. Secular education seems to be feeling its way into 
avery uncertain future. 


However, the future presents very definite problems to 
Catholic education also, although Catholic education faces 
the future with no uncertainty about fundamental philoso- 
phy or objectives. The fundamental purpose of our schools 
is definite and unchanging; yet the achievement of that 
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purpose can be affected greatly by the conditions of the 
world in which we live. What kind of a world is this peace- 
time world into which our students are preparing to enter? 
What demands are changed political, social, and economic 
conditions going to make upon them? How can Catholic 
education better prepare them to meet those demands? How 
can our courses of study and curricula be modified within 
their framework of fundamental Catholic teaching to better 
prepare our students for their tasks as good American citi- 
zens and faithful Catholics? These and countless similar 
questions propose themselves to us today as we consider the 
future of Catholic secondary education. The efficient adap- 
tation of the Catholic school program to the needs of the 
world and of our graduates is the basis of our discussion 
today. We should be perfectionists, even though we may not 
be perfect. We are all called upon to strive for perfection, 
whether it be in our own personal sanctification, or in the 
work we have undertaken in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Therefore, we must ever strive to improve even unto per- 
fection the administration and teaching in our Catholic 
schools. 


So today we seek to examine the work of Catholic educa- 
tion in the light of certain needs of society. Outstanding 
representatives have been chosen from certain selected 
areas to present their viewpoint of how Catholic secondary 
education can best serve the needs of the world of today. 
The $64 question has become an accepted part of the modern 
vocabulary. There shall be no financial return for the ex- 
perts who are here today to give us the answer to the ques- 
tion of the peacetime task of the Catholic high school. 
However, I should like all of our panel participants to know 
that we appreciate their interest and self-sacrifice in par- 
ticipating in the panel, and I assure them that they may 
return to the duties of their respective states of life with 
the knowledge that they have made a great contribution 
to the cause of Catholic education. 
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PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
VIEWPOINT OF THE SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY ELAINE, S.S.N.D., PRINCIPAL, NOTRE DAME 
HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


About two months ago Father Gale of the Catechetical 
Guild sent out an advertisement which read: “Who is to 
blame for the fact that Catholic publications aren’t widely 
read?” This was the headline for the cartoon which cari- 
catured the publisher, pastor, parent, student, teacher, each 
pointing to the next one. The poor teacher at the end seemed 
to be the target of all the accusing fingers. In utter despair 
she points in both directions. Fortunately for him, Father 
Gale goes on to say that no one group is entirely to blame; 
yet he very tactfully points out the fact that Catholics have 
not formed the habit of reading Catholic publications 
widely, mostly because they did little or no serious reading 
during their youth. Indirectly, then, it is the school that is 
facing a tremendous responsibility in the field of Catholic 
reading. But this is not the only field that is presenting 
problems today for the teacher in this post-war world; to 
cite some: the curriculum, guidance program, child labor, 
student councils, extracurricular activities and many others 
there are which have been treated in intensely interesting 
and comprehensive papers in our educational journals, if 
we all had only time to read them. 

Since teaching involves a multiplicity of varied duties, 
truly a teacher needs to be a psychologist, a tactful diplo- 
mat, and a saint to be any good at teaching. 

J. J. Ryan in his Jdea of A Catholic College says: 


“A classroom teacher must know something of the 
mental quirks and ills of her students and be some- 
thing of a leader. As a mind doctor, she must know 
how to win the student’s affection and confidence, to 
know the student well enough to detect when some- 
thing is wrong, not only with his soul but his mind, 
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She must be able to detect or at least make a fair guess 
about what lies behind the laziness, or exhibitionism 
or defensiveness or shyness of her students and what 
measures she should take to help her students elimi- 
nate these faults.” ! 


The teacher should be able to distinguish between what is 
apparently wrong with a student and what is really wrong 
with him (they are seldom identical) and modify his treat- 
ment accordingly, knowing when to “go easy on” a student 
and when not. As a doctor he must know the case history 
of his patient and adopt his regimen to his patient’s needs 
wisely and sympathetically. 

As a result of the war, family life and child life are still 
in a disrupted stage and have endured many strains. Since 
millions of families have been deprived of their natural 
leaders, mothers were forced to work to help support the 
home. Millions of children, too, regardless. of Child Labor 
Laws took an active part in the industrial world. Youth 
has developed a sense of independence and importance 
which certainly presents problems for the school to solve. 
Therefore, we must know what kind of a life these children 
are living, what temptations they are facing, what decisions 
they must make, what type of life surrounds them in the 
world, at home, and elsewhere. 

To this information we must apply the age-old principles 
of Christ. But how are we going to secure this informa- 
tion? In order to make more specific what we had long 
surmised from our contact with youth, we gave a voluntary 
and anonymous questionnaire to over two thousand Catho- 
lic high school students, and the figures I quote are derived 
from the resulting tabulations. 


BROKEN HOMES 


Ten percent of our homes are mixed marriage, thirty 
percent of the fathers and twenty percent of the mothers 


~ 1 Ryan, J. J., Idea of A Catholic College, p. 84, Sheed & Ward, Inc, 
New York, 1945, 
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never hear Mass on Sunday, or go only sometimes. Seven- 
teen percent are either divorced or separated. These fig- 
ures may not seem too large a proportion; yet in each case 
they represent a problem for the children of that home. 

Fifty percent of our youth who appear before the Crim- 
inal Court, says Judge Harrington,? are the victims of 
broken or careless homes. It is seldom that a problem 
child in school is not one who faces a problem at home. 
Such children may be characterized by truancy, forging 
excuses, damaging school property, cutting classes, and 
other disorders. 

A particular case in another school is of importance. 
When Sister N left the office, she almost collided with 
Betty, tall, fair, intelligent, but that day pale, disgusted, 
and discouraged. To the cheerful, “Late, Betty? What 
has happened?” came the reply, “Sister, I practically walked 
the floor all night, worrying and waiting for mother to come 
home. They carried her in this morning at five o’clock, 
dead drunk.” A teacher could not claim the title of teacher 
if her heart did not go out in love and sympathy for this 
child. What did she do? What could she do? First of 
all she put her to bed until noon. Then she encouraged, 

« gave her a few suggestions, and prayed with and for her. 
Still it is the poor child who must return to that broken 
home for the greater part of the day. Despite the degraded 
character of her mother who is divorced from her father, 
Betty is trying her best to make that place called home a 


real home for her little brother. Sister N is helping on the 
side lines. 


CARELESS HOME 


It is often easier to help a child from a broken home, 
because she can easily see the deficiency and is eager to 
accept advice on how to remedy or make the best of things. 


2 Harrington, Honorable Cornelius J., “The Catholic High School and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Judge of Circuit Court, Chicago, IIl., N.C.E.A. 
Central Regional Unit, Palmer House, Chicago, March 21, 1944, p. 12, 
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But with the careless and overindulgent home, where 
parental vigilance is either entirely lacking or shortsighted, 
the school is faced with more hazardous problems. When 
one teacher passed Mary in the corridor, she stopped her for 
a moment and inquired, ‘““Mary, what time did you get in 
last night?” “Two, this morning,” was the reply. “What 
does your mother say when you get in so late?” continued 
the teacher. ‘Oh, Mother gets in at three, sometimes four.” 

Some parents do not bother with whom their children 
go, where they go, or when they return home. It is a 
recognized fact that family maladjustments constitute one 
of the basic sources of young people’s personality disorders. 
Some suggestions for the school would be: an active pro- 
gram for the education of parents, Mother and Father 
Clubs, where an occasional good speaker could point out 
some facts to them, or a day of recollection may help some 
parents. But do the careless parents avail themselves of 
these opportunities? Perhaps a circular letter to parents 
asking cooperation in certain school activities may reach all. 
Teacher and parent contact may help a great deal. 


WHY PUPILS WORK 


Of the two thousand families contacted in the question- 
naire, over seventy-five percent of the children indicated 
that they were working. Ten percent had to work to help 
support the family and provide for their own educational 
needs. Sixty-five percent were working for spending 
money. Some of the advantages of youth working are: 
experience, appreciation of the value of money, meeting 
people, seeing different vocations in action, keeping occu- 
pied and out of mischief. Sometimes these values are over- 
estimated by parents who forget that they meet undesir- 
able acquaintances at work and to and from work before 
they are fully able to judge characters correctly. Their 
after-work activities are out of reach of parental super- 
vision. Work on school nights leads to neglect of studies, 
and sometimes curtails proper sleeping and eating. If 
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parents allow their children to use the money they earn as 
they please, they are running the risk of cultivating extrava- 
gant habits, and placing within easy reach the opportunity 
to engage in dangerous forms of amusement. Where and 
when parents fail in this respect, it falls to the teacher to 
train in prudence, thrift, charity, and budgeting to save 
for the future. 


HOW PUPILS SPEND THEIR MONEY 


The same problem holds true when pupils receive very 
large allowances. Sixteen percent of the students receive 
five dollars or more for allowance for one school week. 
Some receive as high as fifteen dollars. Among these are 
those who patronize night clubs and hotels. One teacher 
was discussing the budget of a family with nine children 
and mentioned the fact that of an income of $3,500, $100 
was spent for recreation. One of the girls asked, “Why, 
Sister, you said the parents had a date with each other once 
a week, they couldn’t go anywhere on that money; it takes 
about fifteen to twenty-five dollars for one night.” 

This case sounds extreme; still, in every class, there is a 
group, especially in larger cities, who spend almost that 
much for an evening’s entertainment at least every other 
week. 

Unless we teachers can build up a counterattack for such 
high living and reckless spending of money, we shall have 
another generation of working mothers, mothers working 
not of necessity, but just to give themselves added luxuries, 
and to live beyond the husband’s income. 

This last applies to a small group. What do the majority 
do with their money? Movies. Ninety percent of the stu- 
dents attend movies at least once a week. Of these only 
forty percent consult the Legion of Decency ratings. Thus 
impressionable minds are open to the suggestive scenes and 
materialistic concept of life, and their moral integrity is 
endangered. What can the teacher do? First of all, see to 
it that an up-to-date list of the Legion of Decency is posted 
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regularly in an easily accessible place. Ways and means 
should be devised to encourage the use of these lists. Dis- 
cuss the educational and ethical values of movies in general. 


WHAT PUPILS READ 


Just like the producers of movies, publishers cater to 
what people read, regardless of whether it is good for them 
or not, for they are out to make money, not reform people. 

If the teacher is quick enough to point out the right and 
wrong in books, she could probably reduce the thirty-five 
percent of “Best Seller” readers. By “Best Seller” here we 
mean the premium or free-book type which violate every 
Christian principle and are anti-Catholic either in tone or 
in fact. Where do they get them? From their homes and 
the homes of their friends. 

One of the best ways to counteract undesirable reading is 
to know, talk about, and be enthusiastic about good books. 

- A teacher can make an effort to keep up with the book 
review section of Catholic periodicals to judge a book or 
recommend it. 

Catholic magazines and newspapers are conspicuously 
absent in many of the two thousand homes. The ratio of 
Catholic to secular magazines and newspapers is 1 to 5. 
Forty-two percent do not have one single Catholic maga- 
zine or newspaper in the home. Only a very small percent 
have a majority of Catholic literature in the home. 

The school can do much to advertise the more intellectual 
type of Catholic magazine, and to take subscriptions and 
give them the advantage of the group rates, especially 
before Christmas, so they can give a practical all-year round 
gift to Mother or Dad. 


WHAT PUPILS WANT 


When asked, “What can teachers do to help teenagers?” 
an amazingly large percent of the following were among the 
replies: more personal contact with the student; the teacher 
should be a companion to the student; teach more about 
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life and sex; give pointers on how to be pure; personal and 
private talks with the student; aid in solving home problems. 
We find the spirit of the modern American boy and girl 
to be sincere, friendly, gay, and free. They are for the most 
part keenly aware of the urgent questions of the day, but 
their opinions are naturally tinted with prejudice from 
what they see and hear in the home and out of it. They 
are honest and frank, and open to guidance and suggestion, 
if approached informally and on ordinary grounds. Boys 
and girls of today listen to the radio, go to the movies, 
belong to debating and public speaking clubs, read books, 
magazines, and newspapers and are alive to any challenge 
that may come their way. They are anxious in their own 
way to talk their ideas over with someone who understands 
them, is interested in them, and willing to help them. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


A good teacher, realizing that she is one among several, 
will be not only willing but anxious to cooperate with other 
teachers in coordinated treatment of each student, sub- 
ordinating his own interest and desires to those of the 
student, which can best be served by the whole faculty 
working together.’ 


Since the war, student population is larger and more 
heterogeneous, and the number of classes per teacher has 
been almost doubled. Instead of giving the teacher more 
time to take a specific interest in the problems of her 
charges, she is given a more crowded schedule which de- 
mands practically all her time and energy. There is a 
definite need for an allotment of time so the Catholic 
teachers can become acquainted with their pupils, can give 
love and sympathy, can direct and guide them. They also 
need time to keep up with the trends of the day by means 
of the radio and press. They need time to know what the 
pupils hear over the radio, to know to what political and 


3 Ryan, J. J., op. cit. 
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economic conditions they must adjust their lives, to realize 
what makes them think and believe and do what they think, 
believe, and do. 

Teachers must gain the confidence of the boys and girls 
and inspire them in such a way that they want to do the 
right thing because it is “going His way.” They will say 
the rosary each day because they love Mary and need her. 
Give up that bad companion or habit because Christ wants 
them to. 

Teachers with the forbidding countenance, with the face 
never lifted in a smile, with the caustic and cutting words 
on their lips, with a heart never turned with a sympathetic 
understanding, have no place in the classroom. On the 
other hand, of course, we do not want the other extreme 
of teachers spotting their prey and demanding intimate 
confidence. Neither should guidance be overdone, put-on, 
superficial. It must be sincere, intelligent, and satisfying 
for a definite need of the individual, not just for the self- 
complacency of an egocentric teacher. 

The work of guiding those who need it most, those who 
have parents unworthy of the name, requires much time 
and sacrifice on the part of the teacher. This sacrifice, to be 
fruitful, must be based upon the love and imitation of the 
gentle Christ, whose sincerity and sympathy attracted and 
converted even Magdalen. Teachers must be more Christ- 
like. If they are, pupils will love to be near them, just as 
men, women, and children love to be near Christ. 

Yes, there is a definite need for a guidance program, not 
necessarily one with a score of elaborate records (although 
records are helpful) but one that is integrated in each 
class, classroom, recreation hall, or wherever we find youth. 
It should be the philosophy of our life, a design for living, 
the groundwork of all our activities, the integrating force 
that gives meaning to all our actions. One priest said he 
did his best guidance work on the athletic field, and many 
nuns tell you their opportunities for hints and advice come 
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when young boys and girls are cleaning their boards, help- 
ing with extra typing, or getting help in some subject. 
Finally, let me quote Rev. John Lenny, S.J., who says: 


“Religious personal guidance is a tremendous voca- 
tion within a vocation. So physician (meaning the 
teacher) above all cure thyself. The open-hearted 
and wide-eyed boys and girls of your school hang on 
your words. Make sure those words have been fired 
and molded in the crucible of a devout life.” ¢ 


4Lenny, Rev. John F., S.J., A.M., “Religious Personal Guidance,” 
p. 260, The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XLI, August 1944, No. 1. 





PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CIVIC NEEDS 


COLONEL JOHN J. GRIFFIN, VICE-PRESIDENT, INDUSTRIAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The subject assigned to me in this panel discussion is 
“Civic Needs of Secondary School System.” This, of course, 
is a subject that, to go into thoroughly, would require more 
time than is allotted on this program for the subject. There- 
fore, we can only sketchily discuss it. 

Selective Service has shown us conclusively that the man- 
ner and mode of living in this country (the so-called Ameri- 
can way of life that we boast of) apparently needs a review- 
ing and necessary steps taken to correct many of its wrongs. 

Selective Service records show that an excess of 30 per- 
cent of those examined were either physically or mentally 
unfit to undertake the rigorous demands that would be made 
upon them for military service in this country. The records 
further show that today an excess of 30 percent of our 
eighteen-year-old youths are being rejected as either physi- 
cally or mentally unfit. That side of the question, from the 
physical fitness angle alone if not for any other reason, 
should bring to us forcibly the fact that changes in our mode 
of living in this country are necessary and essential. 

In addition to the above, we have this so-called wave of 
juvenile delinquency, with which interpretation I do not 
agree, as in my opinion it is not juvenile delinquency that is 
the issue but parental or adult delinquency. If the condition 
is to be remedied the correction must be made at the source. 

For many years there has been a tendency upon the part 
of the people to follow the belief that morals can be legis- 
lated into the people and, therefore, new laws are continually 
being created to remedy a condition that should be corrected 
in the home, if it is the proper type and kind of home, and 
in the schools, if they are the proper type and kind of 
educational institutions. 
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It is a known fact that in many of our educational insti- 
tutions in this country, particularly in the high school and 
college level, there has crept into these institutions over a 
period of years programs fostered by individual teachers 
and professors, teaching our youth Communistic doctrines, 
and with it goes the destruction of the religious beliefs of 
the child with the usual result of such destruction, a lower- 
ing of moral standards and the ultimate result—juvenile 
delinquency. We are a peculiar people in America. We pay 
taxes to create positions and pay salaries to teachers and 
professors who teach our children the American way of 
life is the wrong way of life and, therefore, it should be 
destroyed and supplanted with Communism. In other words, 
we are paying salaries to those who are teaching our youth 
to destroy us and we do nothing about it. 

My experience and observation over a period of years 
causes me to look into the future without any feeling of 
security for the future of this nation unless drastic steps 
are taken to change these conditions. 

It is a source of bewilderment to me as to why parents, 
who are so particular with the physical welfare of their 
children in their infancy, should be so careless with their 
moral welfare when they reach the school age. 

We have just won a war insofar as the shooting is con- 
cerned and unless we tackle the conditions here at home with 
the same devotion displayed in overcoming the forces of 
evil abroad, we may find that we have won the war and lost 
the peace. In other words, that we have lost at home what 
we fought for over there. The remedy, in my considered 
judgment, is to arouse the parents of America to the 
danger of moral decay to which they are exposing their 
children. Arouse them to the point where they will take 
the necessary steps to correct the condition and place the 
same safeguards around the welfare of their child in the 
teen age as they did in its infancy. 

If we are to prepare our youth, the boys and girls of 
today who will be the leaders in business and professional 
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life tomorrow, to fight the battles and overcome the tempta- 
tion that will be theirs, then there is need of including in 
their training a strong moral background. 

The Catholic Church has seen this in the establishment 
of its high schools. In the operation of these schools, at a 
great sacrifice to the parents and the members of their 
religious faith, which course of education could not possibly 
be made available were it not for the devotion of the men 
and women who have consecrated their lives to this cause 
without personal compensation to carry on in the educa- 
tion field the task of turning out of their institutions citi- 
zens who realize the grave responsibilities that are theirs. 

In my opinion our secondary schools should be the source 
or the fountainhead from which will be developed a strong 
Catholic leadership and from this fountain pour forth into 
the community men and women prepared mentally, morally, 
and physically to become, through their leadership and in- 
fluence, the force that will save-this nation from the Com- 
munistic trend that is growing so rapidly and endangering 
its life. 





PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
A PARENT’S VIEW 


MRS. WALTER A. HAESSIG, PRESIDENT, MOTHERS’ CLUB OF 
SOUTH SIDE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


One of the major problems confronting our churches and 
schools today is the lack of provision for a wholesome rela- 
tionship of the adolescent Catholic boy and girl. Our 
churches and schools have very little to offer, many of them, 
in the way of mixed social entertainment that appeals to 
the high school student. . 


Boys and girls, as they grow older, want to be together 
and will be together, regardless of what means are taken 
to keep them apart. Isn’t it sound logic, then, that those 
in charge of youth should deem it a prime duty to see that 
Catholic young men meet Catholic young women under 
Catholic auspices. 

For the adolescent the principles taught in the religion 
classes become translated into proper conduct in social life 
when properly guided and supervised. If youths are to 
profit from their Catholic education, the school must pre- 
pare them gradually but definitely for the moral problems 
they will meet. These moral problems center mostly about 
boy-girl relations, and preparation for life should include 
well-conducted dances and other social activities. The Catho- 
lic Church has always been a patron of the arts, and legiti- 
mate dancing cannot be dismissed as not being an art. 

Everyone realizes fully well that there are dances that 
debauch and demoralize, accounting for the ban on dancing 
that exists in many dioceses. However, boys and girls want 
mixed companionship. They want to dance and they will 
dance. It is for their best interests and morals that they 
get together and dance in a legitimate manner under 
Catholic sponsorship; otherwise, they must seek companion- 
ship amidst the suggestive environment of commercial cen- 
ters. This opens the door wide to mixed marriages. By 
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looking for entertainment outside of a Catholic environ- 
ment, the chances are much greater that the adolescent will 
meet others of.a different faith. There is the possibility of 
increased opportunities of contact with such as are of a 
lower standard of life and morals. 

Something may be said from the economic angle and 
which concerns parents a great deal. Modern social life 
costs money. At present young people are able to finance 
their own social obligations because of abundance of work 
opportunities and high wages available to youth. They can 
afford to go all out for the most expensive ballrooms. Such 
good times will not last forever. How much more economical 
to have such social events in church halls and high school 
gymnasiums with an assurance to parents that all was 
going on in a proper Catholic environment. 

True, we need the help of parents as well as that of the 
Church and of the school. Parents must build a home, not 
just a house where youth keep company. I feel confident 
that with the cooperation of parents our Catholic leaders 
of youth will solve the problems of adolescent social life. 

My second point is that the Catholic secondary school is 
very deficient in vocational training, especially for boys. 
Girls are provided for to a great extent. In most Catholic 
secondary schools for girls they teach home economics, sew- 
ing, secretarial courses, etc. covering a variety of vocations. 
Since girls are given the opportunity of learning the funda- 
mentals of becoming good housewives and mothers in their 
courses of Home Economics, etc. does it not seem reasonable 
that boys be afforded the opportunity of learning in their 
high school years some trades and crafts that will help them 
become bread winners for the future family. 

Not all boys can or will become professional men. There 
is the lack of inclination, the lack of talent, and the lack of 
finance to continue on through college to a professional 
career. How often we find a boy, full of zest, waiting for 
the day of his admission to high school only to find himself 
unfit for the subjects offered him. His interest in school 
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wanes, he loses ambition, he becomes a problem student in 
the school. How much better, if at the beginning of his 
high school career, the student not academically apt were 
directed to a course or a school where the manual arts were 
crafts are in high honor. 

What happens to the student in our Catholic high schools 
who finds the strictly academic program beyond his capabili- 
ties? He leaves and turns to the public vocational school 
where he is deprived of religious instruction and the 
character-molding influences of Holy Mother Church. 

It is argued, when speaking of Catholic vocational schools, 
that they are too expensive to maintain. But has not the 
Catholic laity been ever responsive, and that at considerable 
self-sacrifice, to all calls for the support of Catholic second- 
ary education. May we parents hope that vocational facilities 
under Catholic auspices be provided in the near future. We 
parents realize that this cannot be accomplished overnight, 
but we also feel how urgent the need is for such type of 
education. Our hopes run high for vocational courses and 
vocational schools. 

Speaking for the parent, I have made a twofold plea, first, 
for a greater provision for the social life of adolescent youth 
by Catholic secondary school authorities, and second, for 
the establishment of vocational schools under Catholic 
auspices. I know that the Catholic secondary school will 
not fail us. 





PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR’S AND PASTOR’S OBSERVATION 


VERY REV. MSGR. GEOFFREY O’CONNELL, Pu.D., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, NATCHEZ; PASTOR OF 
NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY CHURCH, 

BILOXI, MISS. 


You have just heard the “Viewpoint of the School” by 
Sister Mary Elaine, the “Civic Needs” by Colonel John J. 
Griffin, and the “Parent’s View” by Mrs. W. A. Haessig in 
regard to the Peacetime Tasks of the Secondary School. 
Here is a school administrator’s and pastor’s observation in 
regard to the same tremendous responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. 

It seems to me that there is urgent need for a new empha- 
sis on the Catholic philosophy of life and education. There 
is a crying need to make a more concrete application of 
this philosophy of life and education to the increasingly com- 
plex problems of the secondary school student. 

Education is a lifelong process whereby men are changed 
physically, mentally, and morally. In this‘economy of edu- 
cation, the secondary school is only one of the formal 
educational agencies. Allied with the training and forma- 
tion given by the home and fhe church it is in a powerful 
position. This position is, however, assailed by climates of 
opinion in the secularistic and naturalistic world. Attitudes 
and ideals alien to the christian philosophy of life pour in 
upon the secondary school student from the cinema, the 
recreational and social field, the printed page, and the radio. 
In other words, there are two distinct areas in the world, 
the christian and sécular; in the former christian stana- 
ards prevail, whereas in the latter they are not in use at 
all, or if so, then only occasionally because the devolution 
from supernaturalism is not final enough to tolerate such 
a glaring negation of traditional customs. 

The adolescent of the secondary school must be increas- 
ingly transformed by the christian outlook so that the 
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christianized area of his life may be strong enough to pol- 
lenize the secularistic area with christian principles, ideals, 
and attitudes. Otherwise, the secular area will absorb the 
christian one or at best there will result a dangerous state 
of divided allegiance. 


Christ lived and taught us a manner of life to be lived 
according to reasonable faith. If the secondary school fulfills 
its purpose this manner of life will transform the spiritual 
nature of the student individually and socially after the 
christian ideals. 


This means a struggle for mastery by the development of 
the intellectual and moral virtues. When this mastery has 
been acquired and even as it is being acquired, education 
for christian social living must be imparted. Greater empha- 
sis must be laid on the social encyclicals of the Popes, on 
the social history of our country in order to develop an 
intense interest in the common welfare and the dignity of 
man as a child of God. 

This means a greater emphasis on the christian attitude 
on labor and capital. Our high school graduates will make 
a highly important element in American democracy threat- 
ened by secularistic ideals. If the secondary school imparts 
to them economic literacy—an understanding of modern 
industrial civilization and social virtue founded on an under- 
standing of American democracy based on christian ideals, 
then it will have succeeded in its mission. 

The secondary school in America today finds itself faced 
by the complex problems of a changing civilization advanc- 
ing no longer by scientific steps but by scientific jumps. 
Hiroshima and the atomic bomb stunned mankind already 
lagging culturally and religiously. World War II has opened 
a new chapter in social welfare with emphasis towards 
socialism. Christianity has practically failed to impress the 
modern world. The reason is that christianity has never 
been tried. Men have not been taught it effectively in con- 
trast for instance to the effectiveness of communism which 
can give us many lessons in method and enthusiasm. 
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A democratic philosophy of education calls for the intense 
cooperation of the parent and the teacher. Without this 
wholehearted cooperation the pastor and school superintend- 
ent will work in vain. The home and the school must comple- 
ment each other increasingly in these difficult times if they 
are to be successful in their mission. 

In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to the 
survey of Catholic Teacher Training in the United States 
made in 1937 by the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. One hundred and three 
replied to three questions which are pertinent to this paper. 
In reply to the first question “What education courses are 
offered by your institution?’ fifty-nine out of these one 
hundred and three did not list Philosophy of Education as 
a course. Twenty-six of the forty-four institutions which 
had listed Philosophy of Education as a course did not con- 
sider it essential for the college degree. In reply to the 
third question “What phases of teacher training need 
strengthening?” while there is a marked unanimity of sug- 
gestion notably to the effect that present stress in profes- 
sional, particularly methods, courses, should give way to a 
demand for general educational background and content 
courses significantly enough only two of the entire 103 
institutions make a plea for Philosophy of Education courses: 

Since it is a fact that the philosophy of the educator 
determines the aims and goals of education and, therefore, 
what he shall teach and how he shall teach it, in other 
words, his curriculum and methods, it is certainly correct 
to say that allowing for the effects of heredity and the action 
of other educational agencies, both formal and informal, over 
which he has no control, his philosophy is responsible for 
the product he turns out. And some philosophy he will have, 
good, bad, or indifferent. What kind of explicit philosophy 
can we expect our future teachers to have who have not had 
first-class courses in the.Catholic Philosophy of Education? 
If such courses are not given in the vast majority of our 
higher schools of teacher training then the entire system is 
exposed to the danger of false educational theories. 





PEACETIME TASKS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT PROBLEM 


VERY REV. WILLIAM D. O’LEARY, S.J., PRESIDENT, SPRING 
HILL COLLEGE, SPRING HILL, ALA. 


The tasks of any schools are basically the tasks of the 
teachers. The viewpoint of the psychologist is always that 
of the person. Therefore, we will stress the teacher. By 
further extension of personal problems, there exists also 
teacher-pupil relationsip. This immediately brings up many 
other relationships which are ever present—for better or 
for worse, in peace or in war; i.e., teacher-pastor, teacher- 
superintendent of education (diocesan), teacher-State or 
standardizing agencies, teacher-parents, teacher-superiors 
(with Religious). (Dale Carnegie in How to Win Friends 
and Influence People, “Avoid Acute Angles.’’) All these 
relationships contain many acute angle potentialities. There 
are many sources of insecurity and insecurity is the source 
of many personal problems. In spite of these problems, we 
must go forward—we must keep going—we must be flexible 
enough to adapt ourselves to a rapidly changing world and 
yet firm enough to hold on to our objectives. 

Formerly, year after year school traditions, practices, 
and procedures were largely the same. Now, no two years 
are the same. This is likely to be upsetting, at least to 
certain psychological types. Almost before a degree can be 
obtained in some specialty, the emphasis has shifted from 
that to some other strategic point. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for teachers to keep themselves in those desirable 
mental stages between the perfectionist or super-idealist 
on one hand and the cynical defeatist on the other (con- 
firmed pessimist). Religious are likely to be idealists and, 
therefore, easily discouraged. 





RECRUITING VOCATIONS FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


VERY REV. MSGR. A. J. BREEN,-A.M., DEAN OF MEN, LORAS 
COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


This paper will treat the all important problem of recruit- 
ing vocations to the holy priesthood. I am convinced that a 
discussion of this type at the present time is most opportune. 
The need of more and more vocations to the priesthood and 
to the religious life can never be over-emphasized or over- 
estimated. The harvest is always ripe and the laborers are 
always too few. That is the true history of the Church 
down through the ages. The need for priests is very grave. 
From all sides we hear the plea for more and more vocations. 

The Reverend Albert J. Nevins, M.M., in an article in 
the January number (1946) of the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, entitled “The Priest : Source of Priestly Vocations,” 
states: “During the past two years there has arisen in the 
United States an acute consciousness that more and more 
vocations must be found for our national clergy, and our 
Religious Societies of both men and women, if America is 
to take its rightful place in the world of the spirit. It has 
been said that the war and ensuing materialism have 
stifled in the hearts of our young the invitation of the 
Master: ‘Come Follow Me.’ Diocesan seminaries in many 
parts of the nation are recording the lowest enrollments in 
years. There are Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods without 
postulants. At the same time new demands from all parts 
of the world are being made upon the United States for 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters who formerly came from 
Europe. 

Bishop William Griffin of Trenton, N. J., speaking in 
New York at a Vocation Conference, said: “There is no 
lack of vocations. To say so would be to impugn God’s 
Wisdom and Providence. There is a woeful lack of response 
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to the extent of ninety-nine percent. And what is the 
cause?” The Bishop answered emphatically, “One of the 
principal causes is the lack of spiritual directors—not the 
lack of priests—in spite of the fact that his very ordination 
makes every priest a moulder of spiritual life. 

Almighty God understanding the needs and exigencies 
of human nature gives according to those requirements. If 
we need vocations in America today, they are here. We 
are to blame ourselves, not God, for failing to discover 
them. God places the seed of His calling in the hearts of 
countless young men and women. Our duty is to make the 
proper appeal to these young folks in order that the seed 
may grow and develop. We must nourish and water this 
seed. His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, sug- 
gested this idea when he wrote: “At certain periods in 
the history of His Church the call to serve God in religion 
has been widely accepted. At other times there has been 
an almost frightening response to the Master’s ‘Come Follow 
Me.’ The current age appears to belong to the latter cate- 
gory. God’s grace is not wanting and the essentials of a 
Religious vocation remain the same . . . The absence of 
response to God’s invitation presents a challenge to the 
bishops and priests to solve the problem of vocations and 
remedy an acute situation.” 

It is well for us to enunciate the principle that a sufficient 
supply of priests is necessary for the Church if she is to 
accomplish her essential end of teaching and sanctifying 
men. The responsible rulers of the Church are bound to 
secure that the necessary supply of priests will be forthcom- 
ing. The four following distinct classes in the Church have 
obligations in this regard: 


1. The Supreme Pontiff is charged with the duty of 
providing ministers for the whole Church, but very 
particularly for the pagan missions. The care of the 
missions he has reserved to himself. 

2. Each bishop is obliged to provide his diocese with 
a sufficient number of priests. This duty springs 
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directly and immediately from the nature of his office. 
The bishop has also duties towards supplying priests 
for the missions. 

3. The superiors of missionary societies are bound, 
in virtue of a tacit bilateral contract with the Holy See, 
to employ moral diligence in recruiting priests for their 
own missions. 

4. All priests, particularly Parish Priests, are under 
an obligation arising out of ecclesiastical law to assist 
actively in the recruiting of priests for the general 
needs of the Church, particularly the missions. 


The true doctrine of sacerdotal vocation compels us to 
admit that recruiting is not only lawful but obligatory. 


MEANING OF RECRUITMENT 


If we were asked to give a definition of what we mean by 
the recruitment of priests, we should define it somewhat 
as follows: Recruitment is the legitimate exercise of those 
acts and functions in connection with the making of a priest 
which God commits to creatures. 

God’s part in the sacerdotal vocation of the individual is 
readily understood by all of us. The divine. action is neces- 
sary at every step of progress to the altar; but human 
action is also necessary. The action of the candidate himself 
is essential, and the action of other men sometimes neces- 
sary, sometimes most useful. The exercise of this necessary 
or useful cooperation of others is what we mean by recruit- 
ment. 

God commences the making of a priest when, in creating a 
boy, He endows him with those gifts of nature and grace, 
which, if developed and cooperated with, will render him 
suitable for the priestly state; He continues this work by 
giving the necessary graces for every step in the long process 
of election and preparation, and by giving the culminating 
grace to accept the call to the priesthood given in His name. 
Such is God’s part. But it will be readily admitted that in 
making the election of the priestly state and preparing for 
it, the assistance of others is sometimes necessary and some- 
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times useful. It is manifest that in the preparation of the 
candidate the aid of others is essential. Teachers, spiritual 
guides and masters are obviously necessary. Why should 
not outside assistance be sometimes equally necessary in 
order to bring about the election of the state? Why should 
not outside assistance be sometimes necessary to encourage 
a boy to persevere under difficulties and in the face of 
obstacles? Is not the assistance of the priest of great utility 
when he warns and protects boys against the glamour of a 
worldy career, when he instructs them in the elements of 
priestly piety, when he carefully fosters the tiny germ of 
suitability which he perceives in them? And this is just 
what we mean by recruiting priests. 


In order that you may lawfully begin to play your part 
in the making of a priest, all that you require is a boy 
who possesses, at least in germ, the qualities which the 
Church requires for legal ordination. If such a boy has 
already formed the desire or intention to advance towards 
the clerical state, your work is simplified; you have merely 
to safeguard and develop the qualities which he possesses 
and start him on the way to the college or seminary. If he 
has no such desire or intention your task may be prudently 
to suggest the priesthood to him, to endeavor to win him 
for the Church, and that done, to proceed to develop his 
suitability. 

So much for the individual aspect of this matter. This 
concerns the spiritual welfare and sanctification of the boy. 
But there is another viewpoint—that of the Church, which 
is in grave need of priests in order to accomplish her essen- 
tial end. How does Providence provide for this? By sup- 
plying suitable material in abundance and committing the 
development of this material to the operation of second or 
created causes; in other words, to men. We quote Pius XI 
in this connection: “Since sacred orders and the life of the 
Church are so closely connected, there is no doubt that in 
every age a sufficient number of men is destined by God for 
the priesthood, otherwise God would have failed His Church 
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in an essential matter, and to say this would be impious.” 
And again, “Of all the sacred duties included in the Apostolic 
Office, there is none greater or more extensive than that of 
taking care and ensuring that the Church will be provided 
with an abundant supply of ministers for the exercise of 
the sacred ministry.” 


No matter, therefore, how we consider this problem 
whether from the viewpoint of the spiritual welfare of the 
individual boy or from the welfare of the Church in her need 
for ministers, the intervention and cooperation of men is 
often necessary and almost always useful. And those per- 
sons who can and ought to cooperate are those to whom 
either nature itself or their office has given the power to 
supply the necessary assistance, namely, the parent in the 
home, the priest in his parish, and the superiors, teachers, 
and directors in seminaries, intermediate schools, and col- 
leges. Of these various persons all can and may assist; 
priests are bound to assist; and all are prohibited from 
obstructing or impeding. 


INITIATIVE 


It is by no means sufficient for priests, particularly, to 
wait till they are consulted by boys and to take no action 
unless they are consulted. This would not fulfill the require- 
ments of Canon 1853—dent operam sacerdotes. The whole 
doctrine which we are explaining calls for spontaneous 
actions from priest-recruiters. The Pontiff, bishops, and 
missionary superiors are bound to employ moral diligence in 
procuring priests for their various departments, and to make 
this effort more fruitful, the Church imposes the obligation 
of cooperating on all priests, especially Parish Priests. God, 
moreover, allows the operation of second causes in the voca- 
tion and recruiting of priests. Once it is realized that God 
requires the cooperation of men in providing of ministers 
for the Church, the matter assumes its proper aspect. God 
acts as the provisor universalis; we have to act the part of 
provisores particulares. If we perceive a boy who is capable 
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of being called to the priesthood, let us do our share in 
endeavoring to have him so called. We shall first deal with 
the general method of action. Subsequently, we shall 
endeavor to describe the class of boy who may be considered 
to have the required qualities. Two phases of the activity 
may be outlined—the general and the individual. Under the 
first heading, we include all such recruiting work as tends 
to educate the people of a parish, young and old, parents 
and children, teachers and pupils, in all that concerns the 
priesthood and the need for priests whether at home or in 
the missions. In the second or individual phase is included 
the work of the priest on the individual boy whom he seeks 
to win for the Church. 


PRAYER 


In the first place among the general works of recruiting, 
we place prayer—prayer to God to multiply the number of 
priests wherever they are needed. The priest himself should 
supplicate God for this end in his Masses, meditations, 
Divine Office, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and Rosary. 
If he were to do no more, he is doing much indeed if he 
prays earnestly for this definite purpose. The people of tne 
parish should be exhorted to join in prayer for a sufficiency 
of priests; above all, the young people should be appealed 
to and exhorted to participate in prayer for the same objec- 
tive. This means of cooperating in supplying priests to the 
Church has twice been emphasized by Pius XI. In his 
Enclyclical Rerum Ecclesiae he expresses his conviction that 
the very fact that young people join in such prayer will 
eventuate in some of them becoming priests. 


SERMONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


A second means of directing youths towards the priest- 
hood is the preaching of sermons and the giving of instruc- 
tions. The sermon has the advantage that it creates an 
atmosphere in the parish. Parents learn the nature, the 
dignity, and necessity of the priesthood ; they learn the true 
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doctrine about vocation; they learn how parents may sin 
by preventing their sons from becoming priests. Occasions 
for such sermons are easily found. The courses of Catechet- 


ical Sermons include sermons on the sacrament of Orders. 
The occasion of the ordination of a young man from the 


parish and the ordinations held in the colleges of the coun- 
try every year supply a very suitable opportunity for a 
sermon on the priesthood and what it means to the ordinandi 
and to the Church. 

The priest has a very favorable opportunity of explain- 
ing the sacrament of Orders in his catechetical instructions 
to the children whether in the church or in the school. The 
First Communion class is an admirable opportunity. The 
instructions on the Blessed Eucharist as a sacrament offer 
an occasion for a word on the priesthood which makes that 
banquet possible; the instructions on the Sacrifice of the 
Mass cannot exclude a reference to the minister who offers 
the sacrifice. The zeal of the priest will suggest a thousand 
occasions in which he may direct the minds of his little 
parishioners to the priesthood. In all these sermons and 
instructions it is quite necessary to dwell on the public and 
social nature of the priesthood. Its proper place in the 
Church should be emphasized. 

The duty and advantages of such instructions are well 
summarized in the following extract from the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent: 

“The pastor following up his exposition of the sacra- 
ments, will deem it a duty to bestow very considerable 
attention to the Sacrament of Orders. This exposition 
will prove most profitable, first to the pastor himself, 
then to those who have entered the ecclesiastical state; 
finally to the faithful at large. ... And it is certainly 
wrong that such persons should be left in ignorance of 


the principal things which have reference to this 
sacrament.” 


THE OBLIGATION OF PRIESTS 


Let us consider next the duties of priests, particularly 
towards the boy who gives promise of being a good candi- 
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date for the priesthood. Father E. J. McCarthy of St. 
Columbans, writing on the topic of the priest’s obligation 
to foster vocations, makes a point concerning the gravity 
of the priest’s obligation. He states: “The Law (Canon 
Law of the Church) is obligatory on all priests. Of course, 
the burden of the obligation will depend on the circumstances 
and opportunities of any individual priest. Those, for 
instance, not in touch with boys have not the same oppor- 
tunities and, consequently, not the same obligation as priests 
engaged in parish work or in boys’ schools. But in the case 
of a priest who has the opportunity of fostering vocations 
and neglects to so do, it is not only probable, but quite 
certain, that he commits a mortal sin, provided all other 
requirements for grave guilt be present.” 


Reverend Aloysius F. Coogan, National Secretary of the 
Mission Union of the Clergy, writes: ‘“The Church law lays 
down four special duties that priests have in proportion to 
their opportunities in fostering vocations: 


. They must protect them with special care from evil— 
the influence of the world—saeculi contagia. 

. They must instruct them in the study of letters. 

. They must train them in piety. 

. They must foster in them the seed of a divine voca- 
tion.” 


Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., writing in the April num- 
ber (1946) of The Homeletic and Pastoral Review, under a 
section dealing with the seminarian’s relations with the 
Parish Priest, states: “That, 


Thirty-one percent only know their pastors by sight. 

Thirty-six percent said their pastors were difficult 
to approach and talk to. Another ten percent added 
qualifications. 

Fifty-seven percent did not discuss their entrance in 
the seminaries with their pastors. The seminarians 
seem to be able to sense the reactions of their pastors. 
Some said their pastors are too busy, not interested, 
etc. From the forty-three percent who spoke to their 
pastors there were many expressions of praise. Typical 
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remarks were: ‘He gave me only encouragement. I owe 
my vocation to him.’ 

Seven percent said they knew some priest very well, 
and might have been influenced to choose the priest- 
hood by this friendship. 

Seventy percent saw some priest and discussed their 
vocation with him to a more or less extent.” 


Father Nevins continues: “Those men engaged in vocational 
work will tell you that the number of boys they sign up is 
in proportion to the effort they put into selling their idea. 
An active and energetic vocational program is necessary.” 

At a vocational conference in New York, a Vincentian, 
Father O’Connor, spoke. He said: 


“IT come from a little New England town, a small 
town of 10,000 people. We had a very zealous pastor. 
He insisted that every family had to educate the oldest 
boy and the oldest girl. When poverty was such that 
this was not possible, he compromised. The oldest 
could go into the mill, but the second eldest had to get 
a college education. As a result there are many lawyers, 
doctors, professional men, and leaders in that parish. 
The congressman from our district is from that parish, 
as is the senior Senator from the State of Massachusetts. 
Leaders have developed in that parish due to the zeal 
and the holiness of one man. When I said my first Mass, 
twenty-three years ago, I was the fifty-ninth priest from 
that parish.” 


SOME ORGANIZATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions, as offered by Father Nevins, 
to show a few ways in which we can proceed in the united 
efforts to solve the problem of few vocations, we enumerate 
in their entirety: 


“National: 


Establishment of one Sunday in the year, preferably in 
May or June, to be known as Vocational Sunday. On this 
day appropriate services will be held in our churches; 
the faithful will be invited to pray for vocations; the 
sermons will be on vocations ; our seminarians and Reli- 
gious Houses of training will be opened for inspection 
of the Catholic public. This day will receive appropriate 
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press build-up, such as that given Mission Sunday. 

Special literature will be distributed in the church.” 
“Diocesan : 

1. Organization of diocesan clergy conferences on voca- 

tions to be held at least once a year. 

2. Diocesan vocational rally: one for boys, one for girls 

(to follow system established in Boston at the Cathedral 

Rally for 4,000 boys). 

3. Annual Teachers’ meetings on vocations. 

4, Preparation and publication of a diocesan religious 

guide such as that published by Archbishop Cushing 

for Boston, or by Monsignor Shea for New York City.” 
“Parish: 

1. Establishment of parish organizations of lay people 

to pray for vocations and to assist needy boys of the 

‘parish. 

2. Establishment of parish vocational clubs for boys 

and girls. 

3. Vocational instruction to be given to all children 

of the parish, both in parochial and public school. 

4, Easy access for children to vocational literature. 

5. Erection of bulletin boards in classrooms and church 

vestibule; have people say ‘Prayer for Vocations’ as is 

done in the Trenton diocese.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any priest can develop his own plan of action. Was it 
not St. Vincent de Paul who declared: “No matter how 
we seek, we shall always discover ourselves unable to con- 
tribute to anything more great than to the making of good 
priests.” No plan will succeed without God’s grace which 
comes through prayer and earnest effort, which comes from 
personal contact. The success of our efforts will be in direct 
proportion to the amount of time and effort we put into the 
endeavor. We must work in order to keep the world for 
Christ. “The harvest is great but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” 


While central seminaries might solve the problem of a 
better distribution of the clergy, only priestly zeal for voca- 
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tions, it appears, can supply the need of more and more 
priests. 

The following words of Father Edward J. Murphy, S8.S.J., 
conclude this paper: 


“The same pride and joy that an earthly father ex- 
periences as he gazes or. the stalwart sons that he has 
begotten and reared can be a priest’s portion. How 
lonely a Levite must be, as he leaves this life without 
leaving spiritual progeny behind. On the other hand, 
how fulfilled and ready, if he sees his devotion to the 
King and the Kingdom living on in a select band that 
he has inspired. This is sunlight in the final shadows. 
This is a star in the deepening night. This is the talent 
that was not buried in the ground but duly increased. 
This is an earnest of the benison ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ This is the smile of God. This 
is a good priest’s first consolation in the solemn moment 
of his last breath. This is the story—the simple story of 
Mr. Chipps—sublimated and sublime.” 
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RECRUITING FOR VOCATIONS TO THE SISTERHOOD 


SISTER MARY CORONA, S.P., PRINCIPAL, PROVIDENCE HIGH 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The necessity for supplying the Sisterhood with additional 
members to strengthen its forces seems beyond dispute. 
Even if there be some Communities where the number of 
vocations is larger than it was fifteen years ago, the vast 
fields for expansion open to consecrated women today make 
the need of more subjects imperative. 

The duty of working to fill this need falls upon three 
groups of people—parents, priests, and religious teachers. 
The two latter groups must indoctrinate the first with an 
understanding of the beauty of the religious life—not for 
someone else’s daughter but for their own. 

Parents should be brought to interest themselves in foster- 
ing vocations in the home. 

As an editorial in America, put it: 

“It mostly belongs to Christian parents to plant in 
the hearts of their little ones the seed of this form of 
life. .. . Time was when every Catholic family longed 
and prayed and toiled to dedicate at least one child 
to God’s service. Today the irreligious atmosphere in 
which we live seems to be obscuring the supernatural 
vision of the rank and file of our people. .. . Wordly 
advantages, greed for wealth, lust for ease and pleasure 
—these seem too often the only ideals to which many 
parents today rear their children, and self-interest is 
hampering God’s glory and the spread of His Kingdom.””” 


According to the Carmelite Father, the Reverend Gordon 
Brady, in an article entitled “Catholic Communism,” 


Only parents who think of their children as God’s 
children first can comprehend the greatness of offering 
to their Lord a daughter consecrated in religion.* 


' Garesche, The Reverend Edward F., S.J. “Rectors of Seminaries 
Speak on Vocations,” America Vol. LXXII, December 18, 1944, p. 227. 

? Editorial, America, Vol. XLV, June 13, 1931, p. 222. 

® Brady, The Reverend Gordon, O. Carm., “Catholic Communism,” 
The Catholic Home Journal, March, 1946. 
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The Reverend Martin E. Muzik, pastor of St. Eulalia’s 
parish in Maywood, IIl., meets this need of parental instruc- 
tion by Vocational Forums held at his parish for three days 
every other year. The qualifications of Religious, the making 
of a priest and of a Sister, and the personal and family 
gratifications attendant upon the priestly and religious life 
are discussed at meetings which are kept very informal. 
Questions are invited. An essay contest is held for seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, for high school students, and for 
adults. 

On the last day there is a procession of children wearing 
religious habits of many communities. After Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the congregation repairs to the 
hall where the miniature priests and Sisters are introduced 
as each community is identified and a brief résumé of its 
work is given. The best essays are read and prizes awarded. 

A novena for religious vocations by the parishioners 
precedes and a promise of continued prayers concludes this 
highly edifying attempt to bring before the people the vital 
need of recruits from their own homes. 

The Honor Plaque for Religious Vocations at St. Eulalia’s 
lists the names of the parents with those of the priests and 
Religious of the parish. This gives credit where credit is 
due—to the mothers and fathers who have given children 
to religion. 

Father Muzik has another idea for increasing the empha- 
sis on the parental contribution. He suggests that religious 
communities present the father and mother of a Sister 
with a certificate naming them Knight and Lady of the 
community on the day of their daughter’s profession. As 
Father conceives it, such a document would promise the 
prayers of all the Sisters. He visualizes framed copies grac- 
ing the walls of homes and inviting questions and further 
interest in the religious life. 

In a questionnaire given recently, eleven hundred high 
school girls were asked with whom they had discussed their 
vocations. The largest number, three hundred and fifty, 
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answered, with their mothers. One hundred sixty-two of the 
three hundred and fifty had decided against the religious 
life. Were the parents properly appreciative of the dignity 
and happiness of this vocation, we might rejoice when many 
seek their mothers as their first advisers on vocational 
matters. As it is, fear of parental displeasure is high on the 
list of deterrents to the following of religious vocations. 

The reverend clergy have an enviable opportunity for 
vocational guidance in the confessional. The starting point 
of many a vocation has been a casual question about future 
plans. Young girls are often definitely interested, but lack 
courage to bring up the subject upon which they want help. 
Some hesitate to put their questions to their religious 
teachers as they feel sure that they will be encouraged to 
the step which they are not as yet certain they wish to fol- 
low. A priest adviser is deeply appreciated, but too seldom 
found, if the students at our school are any criterion. Of 
eleven hundred forty-seven persons who were consulted 
about vocational problems, only sixty-three were priests. 

In a study made at Teachers’ College, Cleveland, by the 
Right Reverend John R. Hagar, §8.T.D., 2,120 Sisters were 
questioned. Only two hundred sixty of these felt that 
the assistance of their confessor had been a prime factor 
in encouraging their vocations. 

We must remind ourselves, however, that at best, the 
contact of the reverend clergy with girls in our schools is 
for short periods of time—even though such contacts be of 
infinite worth, as the priest is the channel of sacramental 
graces. The power and dignity of religious teachers is on a 
much lower plane, but we have our students for five hours 
a day, five days a week, ten months of the year. 

These thousand hours a year must be spent in a vitally 
Catholic atmosphere. Studies have shown that relatively 
few public school students enter religious communities. If 
our schools approach the public school level, we may expect 
fewer and fewer vocations. There is grave danger that the 
demands of accrediting agencies may gradually innoculate 
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our school systems with the virus of materialism. As the 
world becomes more pagan, our schools must become more 
militantly Catholic. Religion courses must be interesting 
and important in our curricula. Textbooks must be Catho- 
lic, if not in actual authorship, certainly in philosophy. 
Extracurricular activities should have a distinctly Catholic 
tone. When our debaters can quote St. Thomas fluently, 
our science and language clubs pursue Catholic projects, 
our dramatists edify as well as entertain, our singers per- 
form as well at a Sunday Mass as at an operetta, our youthful 
artists portray Christian symbols as enthusiastically as they 
produce secular or worldly creations, we will be well on our 
way towards increasing vocational possibilities in our schools. 
The Seraphic Society for Vocations at Westmont, IIl., 
has stressed the need for the inculcation of school-wide 
“vocation-mindedness.” We have succeeded in making the 
missions a vital topic in our schools, let us popularize voca- 
tional information. As the Reverend Edward F. Garesche, 

S.J., says, 
The Catholic laity should be made keenly aware of 
the critical need for vocations, and of their’ responsibil- 

ity in meeting this need.‘ 


He says elsewhere, 


Those having charge of the instruction of the young 
have a duty, it would seem, to acquaint them with this 
unique and beautiful phase of Catholic life, and the 
Sisters in particular can do this in two ways: by speak- 
ing often of the religious vocation in history class, reli- 
gion, literature, and all the studies in which it enters, 
and doing this in an objective and realistic way without 
seeming to persuade or urge anyone to become a Reli- 
gious; and by showing in their own persons the happi- 
ness, the poise, and kindness of a true Religious. One 
of the greatest services they can render to their own 
Community is thus to help each rising generation 
rightly to esteem and desire the consecration of the 
religious life.5 





4 Garesche, The Rev. E. F., . cit. 
5 Garesche, The Rev. E. F., S.J., “Why Be a Nun? Girls Answer,” 
America, Vol. LXIX, September 11, 1943, p. 627. 
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The students should be instructed on the nature of the 
Religious life, the vows, the novitiate. All too few realize 
that the postulate and novitiate are testing grounds where 
the subject. tests the community and the community tests 
the subject. One cannot be sure of a vocation usually until 
it is put to the test. A clear understanding of this matter 
will lessen the surprise and distress many feel when postu- 
lants and novices return to the world. 


Guest-speakers on the Religious life may be introduced 
during the annual vocation week or month. The Brothers of 
the Christian Schools have a very fine program of monthly 
vocation days. Constant prayers for various vocational 
intentions will be fruitful in an added appreciation of the 
religious life as well as in an increase of subjects. The 
required reading lists should include attractive spiritual 
books, some of which may be distinctly vocational. Letters 
from students who have entered religious communities are 
powerful means of reminding girls that Religious really 
do come from their own classrooms. When in each of our 
Catholic schools, the girls realize adequately that they per- 
sonally are responsible for filling up the ranks of their 
religious teachers, we will have advanced considerably 
towards solving the problem of recruiting vocations. 

Strengthening or augmenting the Catholicity of our 
schools and making them vocation-conscious are both means 
directed towards the entire group—with an eye as much to 
future mothers who will not thwart God’s designs on their 
daughters as to future Religious. 

We have in addition an urgent need to salvage vocations 
in our schools. From the age of twelve, many girls give 
serious thought to becoming Sisters. Most studies indicate 
nineteen or twenty as the median age of entrance. The final 
decision is made, usually, between sixteen and eighteen. The 
problem is being faced, then, by girls in all of our high 
schools. What help are we giving towards its solution? 

Let us take it for granted that we have taught our stu- 
dents the elements of the devout life in their Religion 
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courses; they have learned, we trust, the value of self-denial 
and self-conquest. The general principles of the religious 
life are understood through the instruction calculated to 
diffuse ‘“vocation-mindedness.” What yet is wanting? 
Individual and group counselling on many perplexing angles 
of the problem of vocational choice. 

The Good Counsel Vocational Club is one means of giving 
more personal aid. This, as many of you know, is a volun- 
tary organization with the object of giving information, in- 
spiration, and direction to girls interested in the religious 
life. It was introduced into our school three years ago by 
the Reverend Howard Ralenkotter, C.P., one of the origin- 
ators of the club. 

We hold the meetings during study periods. The groups 
are kept small, preferably not more than fifteen. A “club” 
atmosphere is maintained. 

It is traditional with Sisters, I think, to feel that such 
an organization is doomed to failure from the start. Most 
of us consider that a real vocation is kept secret, so that 
members joining such a group must be suspect. 

Experience over a period of three years has not proved 
this to be the case, at least not in our school. Eighty-one 
of our two hundred fifty-five seniors have at one time or 
another of their high school career been members of a Good 
Counsel Club. Seventy-five of them would advise others 
to join. Only four would not. Of the three hundred ninety- 
seven in the school who have been members thirty-five would 
advise against membership. While the numbers who have 
joined religious communities are not large as yet, still voca- 
tional information is being disseminated to those who have 
asked for it. 

As far as is compatible with a complex daily schedule we 
allow. the girls to choose moderators. There is great free- 
dom given the moderators as to the topics discussed in their 
group. Mental prayer, spiritual reading, a rudimentary 
particular examen, are some of the spiritual practices which 
have been successfully inaugurated. These are in addition 
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of the threefold obligation of all members to pray daily for 
religious vocations, to receive Holy Communion weekly, and 
to offer a Mass and Holy Communion monthly for all the 
members. Question boxes, discussion of type “cases,” ex- 
planation of the vows of Religious, obstacles to vocations, 
signs of a religious vocation, as well as studies of various 
religious communities are all topics which have come up 
for discussion. 

One year the Good Counsel Clubs of Chicago sponsored a 
Vocation Congress at which representatives of thirty-five 
different religious communities were introduced in a group 
assembly. Later each took a classroom where she explained 
the spirit and work of her community. 

Possibly many of us would not subscribe completely to 
such a project. Naturally, our own Community is dearest 
to us, and we don’t care especially to risk passing our girls 
around as subjects to other congregations. However, even 
on a natural plane it seems that in the long run one’s own 
group is benefited by generosity in helping girls to other 
orders. If more of our girls become Religious, even if they 
do not all come to us, our number will be increased. Then, 
too, one cannot fail to take into account the grateful prayers 
of the postulant we have helped to a happy life for Christ— 
though the Holy Habit she wears be not the one we cherish 
most. 

Another Good Counsel Club interschool project was the 
Vocational Quiz. Some three hundred questions on voca- 
tional matter were prepared by Father Howard and copies 
sent to the participating schools. The individual schools 
had quizzes to select their nominee for an interschool con- 
test. I think we had sixteen girls (seniors) willing to par- 
ticipate in the school contest. They were not urged to if 
they did not wish to do so. The quiz was given for the 
entire student body and aroused much interest. The project 
proved a good way to spread vocational information both 
in the individual schools and throughout the city. 

The moderators of the Good Counsel Clubs of Chicago 
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meet annually for a planned program and to discuss prob- 
lems. A small committee is working on a constitution for a 
federation to present at the fall meeting. This group is 
also issuing a quarterly information sheet of use to modera- 
tors. 

The Good Counsel Club does not reach all vocational pros- 
pects. To function properly it must remain completely 
voluntary. There are some girls who do not wish to make 
known their vocational aspirations and others who are get- 
ting the help they need elsewhere. 

No group counselling can ever replace individual direc- 
tion. Our high school teachers must be available for guid- 
ance of all kinds. While many may subscribe to the special- 
ized training of a single individual for this work, personally, 
I feel that the Spirit breatheth where He will—and we can- 
not legislate to whom people shall open their hearts. For 
this reason, it is imperative that charity govern the faculties 
of our high schools. If Mary Lou wants to go to her fresh- 
man teacher after school every night of the week, her 
senior teacher will probably help religious vocations more by 
smilingly watching her go—or better still by sending her on 
an errand to said teacher when the opportunity arises, than 
she could by any amount of religious instruction—I’d even 
say more than by the thirty days’ prayer, if I weren’t afraid 
that might be heresy. 

I read somewhere of a priest who successfully counselled 
his boys by suggesting that any of them might write him a 
letter during retreat, telling him in confidence that he 
wished help. The priest promised constant prayerful in- 
terest and straightforward advice individually. Such a sug- 
gestion might lead the more timid among our girls to open 
the way for counsel. It goes without saying that such confi- 
dence should be preserved inviolate. Religious teachers have 
often been accused of being somewhat lax in the matter of 
preserving confidence. 

When a girl discloses the fact that she has an attraction 
to the religious life, she should be encouraged 
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to cultivate the spirit of piety and devotion; improve 
her mind, avoid entangling alliances and allurements, 
examine herself as to the purity of her motives, en- 
deavor to maintain good health, and, finally consult her 
spiritual director for detailed and personal advice.® 


The Sister to whom she addresses herself will prove 
greatest help possible to an inquirer, if she can assist her to 
find a confessor who will direct her growth in piety, and 
advise her in difficulties. 

While we may feel that the regular clergy would be the 
best choice, since they are often living community lives, this 
is not always the case. Diocesan clergy who have studied 
the theory of religious life and have a zeal for its promotion 
are often outstanding for their work in encouraging voca- 
tions to the Sisterhood. In some dioceses, priests have been 
appointed as vocational counselors. . 

Girls who wish to become Religious need as much assist- 
ance as possible. Aside from the constant prayers which 
we owe them that the grace of God may be their strength, 
encouragement is the most important help we can offer. 
They are entering a life which is strange to them when their 
emotions are greatly troubled at leaving their dear ones. 
No matter what Community they are entering, we can help 
materially with wardrobe problems and with the family 
adjustments which they inevitably face. It is a great kind- 
ness to talk to parents about exactly what the order of the 
day is that their daughter must follow, to reassure them 
about the loving reception she will receive. One hundred 
and one ways in which to smooth the thorny path that leads 
to the religious life will present themselves to anyone who 
is striving to be Christlike in helpfulness to God’s chosen 
ones. 

Necessity forces upon all Catholics the duty of helping 
increase the number of those who embrace the consecrated 
service of God in the Sisterhoods. Parents, priests, and reli- 
gious teachers are specially called to this task. The reverend 


. “Questions and Answers,” The Sign, Vol. ...., November, 1941, p. 242. 
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clergy and the religious teachers must instruct the parents 
as to their responsibilities in this matter. The sacramental 
powers of the priesthood as administered through the con- 
fessional are a unique opportunity for God-given help. 

Catholic schools must be thoroughly Catholic, and indoc- 
trinated with vocation-mindedness. In such schools, there 
should be group and individual counselling of prospective 
Religious. 

Cloistered, missionary, and social service communities 
have not the opportunities of the teaching groups to present 
their needs to the generous hearts of the adolescent. It de- 
volves upon religious teachers in our Catholic secondary 
schools to spend themselves in the arduous task of bringing 
other workers into the vineyard. We may occasionally have 
the opportunity of exercising our zeal by directing inter- 
ested public high school students towards juniorates or 
preparatory schools for novitiates where they may pursue 
their education with companions who share their ideals. 
Public high school Good Counsel Clubs are another means 
of saving vocations. 

We know. by actual experience the hundredfold of the 
Master. Let us share it gladly and willingly with the souls 
God has sent to our care. Oftentimes fear lest we over- 
persuade, or oversolicitude about the professional aspects 
of our duties blinds us to our serious obligations in this 
matter. 

In God’s Providence someone prayed and worked and 
suffered to gain for each of us the graces which brought 
us into Religion and kept us there through many happy 
years. Let us in sheer gratitude for this priceless gift 
strive by every means in our power to lead others to a 
consecrated life with Christ and His dear Mother. 
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ON RECRUITING CANDIDATES FOR THE 
TEACHING BROTHERS 


BROTHER PLACIDUS, C.F.X., PROVINCIAL HOUSE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We feel that the need of recruiting religious vocations 
has been well established. We know that recruiting activity 
in some quarters still meets with indifference and even irri- 
tation. But recruiting, as we understand it, appears abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Certainly it is obvious that there is a great need of voca- 
tions. The need for “workers” in the harvest field is today, 
as always, just as acute as on that day when Christ brought 
the fact to the attention of his first followers. It is well to 
keep in mind always that on that occasion Our Lord gave 
as advice, “Pray the Lord that He send laborers into the 
Harvest.”! For that reason, no recruiting activity should 


1 Matthew, IX, 38. . oat 
be undertaken unless it has a constant basis in prayer; and 


the first duty of every recruiter is to pray. 

However, our activity must not stop with prayer. In the 
words of an expert in the spiritual life, “We must pray 
because everything depends on God, but work as if every- 
thing depends on us.” We must consciously keep before 
the minds of the youth in our charge the possibility of serv- 
ing Christ. God arranges for the needed number of voca- 
tions to carry on His works; our recruiting activity must 
leave no stone unturned in making sure that His word gets 
through to the ones called. 

Actually every person in Holy Orders or with the Vows 
of Religion is a recruiter, by actions if not by words. All 
should keep constantly aware of this fact. But usually when 
we talk of recruiting, we have in mind special recruiters 
and vocation directors. The number of special recruiters 
is growing, and we think it a good sign, for in this age 
of specialization, specialists are as necessary in the work of 
the Church as in the work of the world. 


333 
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The recruiter finds himself in a business, an advertising 
business—a busines of competing with the world’s blatant 
attractiveness, the devil’s subtle machinations, and the 
tendency of the flesh to shy from the things of the 
spirit. Peddlers of material objects and amusements, espe- 
cially of vocation-killing luxury items, engage in ceaseless 
activity to attract clients; we in the field of vocation recruit- 
ing must exhibit a like activity. 

In doing so, however, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that a vocation is a matter between Christ and an 
individual. We are simply instruments by which the call 
is transmitted. Let us do all we can to become skillful trans- 
mitters; but let us not assume too much importance to our 
part in the business. If we do so, worry and anxiety will 
interfere with the work we are trying to do. We’ll lose the 
cheerfulness, patience, and persevering zeal that are the 
chief characteristics of attractiveness in our lives. Unless 
we are wary, our high-minded Christian enthusiasm may 
turn into a kind of high-pressure salesmanship in order to 
get the results we think we deserve. We'll fall into the 
error of thinking that our success depends on the number 
of candidates we sign up, rather than on the pious assist- 
ance we render to God’s chosen few. Or we’ll find ourselves 
becoming unduly depressed because of the obstacles that 
interfere with our methods. 

Speaking of methods, we have never felt that any one 
method should be employed above all others in popularizing 
the idea of religious vocations. Sometimes tremendous zeal 
for methodology obliterates the goal that the method is 
supposed to accomplish. Our aim is to increase interest in 
vocations; the method is optional. 

We feel that the method to be employed is the one that 
happens to appeal to the youth or group of young people 
that we happen to be counselling. It should also be one that 
fits our personality so that we can handle it without awk- 
wardness. 

In our opinion, any appropriate method of keeping alive 
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an interest in vocations should be employed. Vocation clubs, 
formal talks, informal talks, pamphlets, booklets, movies, 
posters—all are helpful. The use of all these means can be 
based on sound Christian principles. 


A particular pitfall to avoid is the using of methods that 
somehow give the young people the idea that there is con- 
siderable competition among various groups in the work 
of Christ. Competition is helpful; but damage is done 
where young people get the impression—erroneous as it 
might be—that one group of religious people sometimes 
“steal” a candidate from another group by questionable 
propaganda. Youth should never feel that there might be 
antagonism between the secular clergy and religious orders 
of priests, between priests and Brothers, between foreign 
missionaries and “stay at home” clergy, between one order 
of Sisters and another. Unfortunately, certain, practices 
sometimes convey that impression; we shall refer to it 
later when dealing with obstacles to the recruitment of 
teaching Brothers. 

As for some of our methods, we have inaugurated in most 
of our high schools a system which attempts to make certain 
that no vocation is missed because of not presenting our 
boys with an opportunity to talk about it. To accomplish 
this end, each school has a special vocation director, with 
free time during the school day to take care of his work. 
Early in the year he usually gives a talk in each class on 
the subject of religious vocations. He presents himself to 
the class also as a guidance director for all. He passes out 
blanks which the boys fill in. On these blanks the students 
can indicate what lifework—if any—they feel inclined 
toward. 

He then arranges a schedule for interviewing all boys, 
starting with the upper classmen. In these interviews he 
proceeds in such a way as to be helpful to the one before 
him. He does not always mention the subject of a religious 
vocation. However, where a lad has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, he does try to make sure that the subject is at least 
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brought up. Of course, in those cases where a boy has 
definitely shown interest in the priesthood, the brotherhood, 
or the missionary field, the subject of a life in the service 
of Christ is gone into thoroughly—not only once, but as 
often as is necessary to answer all the questions which the 
boy might ask, or to help him with any problems he might 
have encountered. 


This system is not supposed to cancel the fact that each 
and every teacher is a vocation director in his own right. 
Each teacher must be encouraged to keep alive his zeal 
for recruiting vocations, for as we know a teacher is in. 
an ideal position for spotting good candidates. Sometimes 
a boy feels more at ease with his teacher than he would 
with an intervening vocation director. Where that is the 
case, our vocation director stays out of the picture. He is, 
of course, available to answer questions about technicalities 
which might not be known by the teacher; and he also sup- 
plies the teacher with information and literature and ideas 
to assist in properly covering the talk about vocations. 

Where this system has been introduced, interest in voca- 
tions seems to be on the upgrade; and we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the charge of not emphasizing this 
subject before our pupils sufficiently cannot be laid at our 
door. Some tangible results are already encouraging; and 
it is hoped that a continuance of the practice will produce 
even better results. 

Quite recently we have tried a plan to get the knowledge of 
our vocation before Catholic young men in secular colleges. 
This is being done by arranging to talk to the Newman clubs 
in such colleges and universities. An encouraging beginning 
has been made by one of our Brothers in the Boston area 
under the enthusiastic guidance and help of the Most Rever- 
end Archbishop. Plans are under way to extend this prac- 
tice next year. It is another step in our endeavor to make 
for a better knowledge of and interest in the vocation of 
the teaching Brothers. . 

In our elementary schools, too, we keep the subject alive. 
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Usually the principal oversees the vocation activity in those 
schools. The teachers speak on vocations frequently. Good 
use is made of posters and pamphlets. In the upper grades 
we acquaint the boys with the Juniorate, and give them a 
picture of the life there. When a lad has the proper qualifi- 
cations and thinks he has a vocation to our ranks, he is 
properly encouraged. Those boys who express a desire for 
the priesthood are, of course, referred to the pastor or one 
of the curates for help. 


One of my assignments as a vocation director of our 
province is that of speaking to the boys and girls in upper 
grades of elementary schools which are not our own. In 
Brooklyn and New York, the Diocesan School Boards have 
adopted as a general practice the custom of giving lists to 
the various communities of teaching Brothers represented 
in the diocese. In these schools we Brother Recruiters speak 
to the older children on the subject of Religious vocations 
in general. We always add a few words on the vocation of 
a teaching Brother (a subject very little known among 
children who have not come into contact with them). 


We usually make our talk brief before these youngsters. 
We usually find them most attentive and interested (for the 
time being anyway). Where we are assigned to make a 
series of visits to the same school, we usually use part of 
our first visit to distribute blanks to be filled in. On these 
blanks the boys and girls can indicate whether they have 
ever thought of being priests, Brothers, Sisters, or mission- 
aries. They can also check whether or not they would like 
more information about any of these. We find that about 
90 percent are quite honest in filling these in. Once these 
blanks have been filled in we make a list of those interested 
in the priesthood and send it to the pastor. To the Sisters 
we send a list of the names of vocation-minded girls. Those 
who profess interest in the teaching Brothers we try to keep 
in touch with. Though the proper filing and following up 
of these blanks requires work, the few unsuspected leads 
that we sometimes get make the effort worth while. 
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We find that the average boy with signs of a real voca- 
tion likes to talk about the subject, but not with too much 
formality. He knows it is a serious matter, but he appre- 
ciates its being handled in as casual a way as possible. He 
expects us to be frank with him. He can sense a “sales 
talk” very quickly; the average boy does not like that. Our 
effort is to make the boy desire to follow a vocation, not 
merely to feel that he has one; for a vocation is a matter 
of willing, not of feeling. 


We believe also in a policy of very carefully scrutinizing 
the qualifications of a candidate before accepting him. 
Choosing carefully cuts down on the number of withdrawals 
from houses of training; and any recruiter can tell you 
that frequent withdrawals from houses of training con- 
stitute a disheartening obstacle to further recruiting. 

Consequently, we check carefully on a boy’s qualifications. 
We make sure that he has the mental ability necessary to 
produce a teacher. We require a thorough examination of his 
health, the eyes, ears, and voice being particularly checked. 
We try, too, to do what we can to establish the fact that 
his personality and character give evidence of a potential 
teacher and good community man. 

We visit the homes of applicants, knowing that the 
influence of the home is of outstanding importance in the 
developing of vocations. It is difficult to put into words 
what we look for when we visit the home; but there is a 
rather intangible something that seems to exist in the 
parents and families of those who have religious vocations. 
Though there are exceptions to the rule, the homes from 
which priestly and religious vocations have come generally 
present a standardized atmosphere. Hence, we find it profit- 
able to visit the homes and meet the parents of our appli- 
cants. 

We check, too, on the habits of study and prayers of 
our applicants. A knowledge of his conduct outside of church 
and school is also important. His attitude towards responsi- 
bility in the performance of any task should be noted. His 
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spirit of cooperation and unselfishness and his ability to take 
it on the sports playground is likewise of utmost importance. 

Naturally, the number of new recruits would be greater 
without such a close scrutiny; but we are firmly convinced 
that a policy of careful selection is far more beneficial to 
a religious group than a policy which might sacrifice a bit 
of quality for the sake of quantity. 


Now for some of the obstacles in the way of recruiting! 

What are the obstacles that play a part in interfering 
with an increase in the number of vocations among our 
Teaching Brothers? Well, first of all, our Teaching Con- 
gregations are plagued by the same general obstacles that 
interfere with religious vocations of all types in the present- 
day world. There is the fact that the high standard of 
American living offers attractive luxuries, many of which 
have to be sacrificed in following a vocation. There is the 
decline in home life, and an attitude of indifference towards 
religious vocations among Catholic parents. There is an 
increasing number of separations and divorces. There is 
a woeful lack in most places of adequate facilities for a 
Catholic education for all of our Catholic youth, thereby 
making it a necessity for many to grow up in a non- 
conducive-to-vocation public school atmosphere. These and 
many other general obstacles are all round us. 

But there are some peculiar and particular factors that 
face Brother Recruiters who are trying to interest young 
men in the Teaching Brotherhoods. 

Did you ever take a poll of occupational interests among 
an average group of boys or young men in America? If 
you did, it would have occurred to you that very few ever 
mention the role of teacher as an anticipated career. Teach- 
ing as a life-work does not have the popular appeal of other 
professions. Hence, since it is a lifetime of teaching that 
the Teaching Brotherhoods have to offer, we must face 
the fact that our active work for Christ appeals to a 
limited number of interested youngsters. 

In addition to this handicap, we have a far bigger obstacle 
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to contend with. This obstacle consists of what psychologists 
refer to as an attitude. The attitude is based on a lack of 
understanding about the need and importance of the Teach- 
ing Brother in the teaching apostolate of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Old + mers in the ranks hold that the teaching 
Brother is mucn better understood and appreciated today 
than in past years; and there is much evidence that this 
is true. However, this lack of understanding—and in some 
cases, positive misunderstanding—is still widespread enough 
to deserve comment here. 


It is in helping to overcome this obstacle that the priests 
and Sisters can be of great help to the cause of the teach- 
ing Brothers. 

Except among boys who have been brought up in contact 
with teaching Brothers, there is a woeful lack of informa- 
tion about the subject. I think it safe to say that thousands 
of boys in Catholic schools, perfectly at home with the 
idea of priests and Sisters, are not even aware of the 
teaching vocation. They are acquainted with the important 
work of secular priests, religious priests, and missionaries; 
and in some cases they have heard of Brothers, but not 
teaching Brothers. They are completely ignorant of men who 
have a God-given vocation of devoting a life-time to the 
instruction of male youth. 

Parents are equally uninformed. Even where they have 
boys under the care of Brothers, I have found parents a 
bit confused as to just what the vocation is. To many parents 
—as to many boys—the word Brother means what we 
know as a Lay Brother. They have the conception that a 
Brother is a man in a religious Order whose work consists 
in caring for some temporal concern of the Order to which 
he belongs. Another popular misconception is that the term 
“Brother” is used to designate a young man in certain 
stages of his preparation for the priesthood. We know from 
our experience that these two ideas are widespread. 

Many boys who approach us professing an interest in 
being a Brother show us in their opening words that they 
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have the Lay Brother idea in mind. Invariably, we find 
that such a character has the wilingness to serve God, but 
he senses that he is not intelligent enough to be a priest. 
Since we are interested only in candidates for classroom 
teaching, we have to direct such a boy to a Congregation 
that embraces lay Brothers. Anyone who has had to meet 
the problem of certifying young teachers according to the 
ever improving standards of various localities knows the 
futility of encouraging boys unless their intelligence and 
their habits of study are satisfactory. Gone are the days 
of accepting into the ranks of teachers young men who 
haven’t the intelligence to become priests. 


Very often, well-meaning persons speak thus: “Brother, 
that lad is a splendid character, comes from a good family, 
evidently possesses a vocation, but he lacks the qualifications 
for the priesthood ; maybe you would be interested in him.” 
Usually the expression, “lacks the qualifications for the 
priesthood,” is but a euphemistic way of referring to the 
fact that the lad has a bit of difficulty in mastering book 
learning. We cannot conscientiously encourage such a boy. 
Unless: he has average or better intelligence, there is no 
reason to expect him to have the ability to do the work on 
a college level required of a certified teacher. 

A very confusing person is the pastor who is very in- 
sistent—and rightly so—that only teachers of recognized 
ability and attainments be placed on the staff of his school, 
but who in turn is equally insistent that some boy of good 
character but slow mentality be given a chance to enter the 
ranks of the teaching Brothers. 

Where we find this attitude that one of limited mental 
capacity might try the teaching Brothers, its corollary is 
also found; namely, that anyone of exceptional ability, 
even though he be drawn toward a teaching Brother’s life, 
must be marked for the priesthood. We don’t mean to 
intimate that it would be wrong to discuss the possibility 
of the priesthood with such a boy. However, we do con- 
tend that the amount of intelligence should not be the 
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determining factor on which to base the discussion. It is 
something in the will, not in the amount of intelligence, 
that determines one’s vocation. 

The late Rev. Felix Kirsch, eminent educator, had this 
to say on this point: “Still an indulgent pastor may often 
come forth with this objection: ‘But this particular boy is 
too intelligent to become a teaching Brother.’ I should 
hardly think such an objection possible were it not for the 
fact that I recently heard a plea made against a boy’s 
vocation on this ground. How could any human intelligence 
be too fine to be consecrated to God in the noble work of 
making men of our boys! Is any ability too fine for the work 
that we expect of the teachers in our high schools and 
colleges ?” 

In addition to this attitude about the significance of 
mental ability in the two vocations, we also encounter all 
too frequently the tendency to look on becoming a Brother 
as a step akin to going only half way in the service of God. 
Now, not only is this attitude current among our Catholic 
laity, but it even exists among some priests and Sisters. 
I do not intend to accuse anyone of malice here. In our 
experience, when we do run into this attitude, we feel it 
to be 99 percent due to thoughtlessness or a lack of under- 
standing about the need and importance of religious male 
teachers in the present working of the Church’s teaching 
apostolate. Though we are not foolish enough to believe 
that this attitude is the sole or primary cause of the too 
slow growth of teaching Brotherhoods today, it is a factor 
that every Brother recruiter we have ever met has run 
up against. 

Let me tell you a story here that illustrates how this 
attitude can confuse the issue: We have a Brother, now 
quite prominent in our ranks, who when a high scheol boy, 
decided that his vocation was to join the Xaverian Brothers. 
At the time he was attending a high school conducted by 
an Order of religious priests. When this young man made 
known his intentions of becoming a teaching Brother, the 
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reactions of his spiritual adviser were quite surprising to 
him. This adviser, in whom the young man had great 
confidence, immediately presented him with talks on the 
priesthood, which procedure was all right up to a,certain 
point. But when, after several sessions, Bill still insisted 
that he felt drawn to be a teaching Brother, his adviser 
stated: “Bill, it’s like this: Become a Brother and you’re 
serving God 50 percent; become a priest and you’re serving 
Him 100 percent.” 


This percent business set the boy to thinking. He won- 
dered what percent his good mother was earning in the 
service of Christ. And how about the good Sisters who 
had taught him in elementary schools—they couldn’t be- 
come priests—what percent for them? 

His thinking became more interesting—if a bit more 
confused—during a Retreat which he made shortly after- 
wards. In one of the talks, defending the nobility of the 
contemplative life; the retreat master said: “When all is 
said and done, these heroic souls who enter the contem- 
plative orders have gone all out in their zeal for God, and 
really serve him 100 percent.” This made him wonder, then, 
whether priests, not contemplatives, were serving God 100 
percent. 

The whole series of incidents dealing with the business 
of percents finally brought him to thinking of God as a 
teacher, with a marking book in His hand, which thought 
likely brought him back to his original intention of becom- 
ing a teaching Brother. 

It is perfectly natural that a zealous priest, interested in 
an increase in the number of priests, be on the lookout for 
fitting candidates. However, it might be helpful for him 
sometimes to take a long range view, when he might feel 
that he is losing a priestly vocation to the Brothers. 

“It may seem paradoxical to contend that the very dearth 
of priests should urge us to encourage vocations to the 
teaching Brotherhoods. Yet a venerable ecclesiastic, closely 
connected with elementary education for many years, has 
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been quoted recently to the effect that wherever Brothers 
are in charge of the seventh and eighth grades, vocations 
to the sacerdotal and the religious life are numerous, and 
that vocations decrease when the Brothers are replaced by 
the Sisters. The same authority went on to explain that 
boys of that age revere the Sisters, but are not so apt to 
confide in them.” 

Now the foregoing three sentences are not mine; they are 
the words of a priest, who wished to bring out an important 
angle of the Brothers’ influence. However, we know that 
we can substantiate his argument with many statistics 
from our own schools. There is not time to go thoroughly 
into the statistics here, but we would like to quote two 
examples of which we are particularly proud. (1) A high 
school of ours in Lowell, Mass., which produced its first 
graduating class in 1930 already has 35 ordained priests 
among its graduates. (2) Our high school in Worcester, 
Mass., in our care for 51 years, has sent 222 from its doors 
to become ordained priests during the Brothers’ time there. 

We believe, therefore, that more Brothers would, in the 
long range outlook, mean more priests. 

This tendency to refer to the Brother’s vocation as a half- 
way measure remains very confusing to an honest appli- 
cant. He has been told that the Church recognizes the 
vocation of a teaching Brother as a special call. Then he 
finds some members of the Church treating him to the 
prospect of not being able to serve God perfectly as a 
teaching Brother. 

I know it confused me when I made my decision. I had 
a saintly uncle, whose opinions I valued very much. When 
he discovered my intention, he frankly wondered out loud 
at my decision not to go the whole way and become a priest. 
His attitude really puzzled me, but my good pastor, who had 
been educated by Xaverian Brothers, came to my rescue, and 
made things perfectly clear to me, and at least partially 
clear to my uncle. What my pastor expressed on the sub- 
ject recurred to me as I recently read in the magazine 
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Priest an article entitled “Our Long Lost Brothers,” by 
Father Claude Kean, O.F.M. Permit me to quote a passage 
from this brief, but poignant article. 

“This vocation (the Teaching Brother’s) is as distinct as 
our own (the Priest’s). Men do not choose to be Brothers; 
they are chosen by God for that role. Frequently from their 
earliest years, the Brotherhood attracts them. They do, 
indeed, possess the physical, mental, and moral fitness for 
the priesthood—as, for that matter, do many layfolk; but 
they lack that first of all vocational determinants, the 
desire for the priesthood. Their articulate, insistent call is 
not to the sanctuary, but to the Catholic schoolroom. They 
would imitate not the Christ of the Upper Room, offering 
mystical Sacrifice, but the Christ of the Temple Portico, 
‘teaching daily.’ 

“There were, it is pertinent to recall, seventy-two Disci- 
ples, all of them called by Christ to share His companionship, 
His trials, His labors, His rewards. Of the seventy-two, 
only twelve were selected for the Apostolate, and, many 
exegetes believe, only another percentage for the priest- 
hood. The remaining Disciples did not regard themselves 
as men fallen short of God’s high purposes upon them. 
Theirs it was to spread the kingdom of Christ without sacred 
orders—by assisting those Disciples who were with sacred 
orders.” 

Such passages as that are encouraging to us, for they 
show that others, too, recognize the presence of such an 
attitude as an obstacle to recruiting candidates for the teach- 
ing Brotherhoods. 

We have spent a good bit of time on this our final point 
that this attitude sometimes in some places handicaps our 
efforts. But we feel that it is a point that must be brought 
out. Indeed, it is possible that the best work of a Brother 
Recruiter can be in using such opportunities as this to 
bring the matter to the attention of those interested in 
helping. Get-togethers such as this can be precious steps 
towards that time which all Brother Recruiters will regard 
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as the millenium—the day when all our friends—the parents, 
the Sisters, and the priests—all reflect perfectly the attitude 
of Our Holy Mother Church who has put Her stamp of ap- 
proval on Teaching Brotherhoods in the apostolate of teach- 
ing that they have been commissioned by Christ to do. 





PAPERS 


ADJUSTMENT VALUE OF THE G.E.D. TEST 
(HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL) 


REV. F. J. HOULAHAN, S.T.D., Po.D., DEAN OF STUDIES, 
LORAS COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Shortly after the recent war began educators commenced 
to think of the problems involved in the evaluation of edu- 
cational experiences in military service in terms of academic 
credits. These military experiences were of several types. 
Some servicemen had opportunities to attend formal schools 
where their education progressed in quite the same manner 
as in civilian life. In such cases no problem of evaluation 
arose, since the usual standards applied without change. 
Other boys and girls received specialized training of a type 
resembling school work, which, however, did not fit well into 
the standard educational program. For such activities the 
American Council on Education published a detailed special 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services. Some servicemen took correspondence 
courses of various types either from. regularly established 
extension departments of recognized schools or from the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. These courses were 
set up to meet the normal standards of achievement required 
for specified hours of academic credit. 

But beyond all of these there was admitted to be a general 
educative influence upon the lives of young people in service. 
Some of them learned enough in certain subject matter fields 
to be able to pass satisfactorily recognized end-of-course 
examinations. Special examinations in a great number of 
these fields were constructed to be administered by Edu- 
tion Officers and others in cooperation with the USAFI. 
These examinations by themselves made possible evalua- 
tions of educational growth in their own fields in terms of 
credits. Moreover, young men who had completed satisfac- 
torily similar courses in high school but who did not have 
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further experiences to keep the content of the courses in 
mind would probably have done less well on these tests. 

Recognizing the well-known fact that much specific con- 
tent of high school courses is not retained long after com- 
pletion of high school, a committee of the American Council 
on Education set about the task of constructing tests of 
General Educational Development which would minimize 
the effect of recency of the courses taken, yet show unmis- 
takably the more permanent values resultant from having 
taken such courses. These G.E.D. tests were developed for 
college level students, and for high school students—in 
separate batteries. 

It is only recently that large numbers of boys who had 
not been able to complete high school prior to induction into 
service have been undergoing these examinations and ask- 
ing their education officers to get in touch with the prin- 
cipal of the school last attended in order to be graduated 
from high school on the basis of the examinations. Even 
at the present time, however, the relative number of boys 
taking the tests is small. The number doing satisfactory 
work on them is much smaller still, as is to be expected. 


I have received quite a few letters of inquiry from school 
administrators asking what is to be done with the data 
received, or whether a diploma will be issued, or whether 
admission to college can be granted. Several Diocesan Super- 
intendents have reported similar experience. It is simply to 
clarify somewhat the nature of these tests and of their 
results that this paper is being read today. 

Two general and important phases of the treatment of 
the examinations are being passed over purposely in order 
to avoid undue length of the paper: (1) The standardization 
and reliability of the examinations themselves, together 
with data on their validity; (2) empirical evidence from 
data on boys who did-take these tests certifying to the value 
or lack of value of the examinations. 

Information on the first of these fields is available in 
abundant quantity in the manuals accompanying the exani- 
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nations and in other published sources. Large scale use of 
the tests began so recently that there is little conclusive 
evidence which can be presented as to their success in actual 
practice. However, it seems to be the opinion of educators 
with whom I have discussed the matter that.they are quite 
satisfactory. 

The high school form of the G.E.D. test covers five areas 
of educational experience. These are: (1) Correctness of 
Expression; (2) Interpretation of Reading Materials , in 
the Social Studies; (3) Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Natural Sciences; (4) Interpretation of Literary Ma- 
terials; (5) General Mathematical Ability. 

In framing these examinations the committee held the 
view that the information content of high school courses is 
a means to a general outcome which is expected to endure. 
The standard high school examination is one which stresses 
content under one aspect or another. The examinations usu- 
ally given stress the very particular content and emphasis 
which the individual teacher herself judges the proper sub- 
ject matter of her course. Actually there has been little 
effort to measure the general outcomes of high school train- 
ing as divorced from the content used to attain them. 

Consequently, the examinations of General Educational 
Development had first to be given to high school graduates, 
boys and girls just completing high school. This was done 
most carefully, and final statistics were based on results 
from some 35,000 graduates. Correlations with achievement 
in the content fields were calculated for these students and 
norms established for the nation and for the various regions 
according to Regional Accrediting Agencies. 

Statistical analysis showed that students who achieved 
minimum standard scores of 35 on each of the five tests 
graduated from high school. They also demonstrated that 
students whose average score on the five tests was a stand- 
ard score of 45 or higher graduated from high. school. 
“Eighty to 85 percent of the students now graduating from 
public high schools throughout the country would meet one 
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of these alternative requirements.” But to demand that both 
criteria be met means to demand more of veterans taking 
the test than is actually required on the part of high school 
students applying for graduation. The requirement was 
found to be satisfaction of either one of the two, i.e., either 
a minimum standard score of 35 or an average standard 
score of 45. Students should not be required to satisfy both 
criteria. 


The examinations themselves use familiar content. They 
do not try to test retention of this. The content involved is 
chosen with the idea that even students who have been out 
of school some time will remember it or that other people 
than high school graduates will be familiar with it. For the 
Social Studies, Natural Sciences, and Literary tests the 
subject is expected to interpret and evaluate selections on 
the basis of an integrated body of knowledge already ac- 
quired. In Correctness of Expression it is not required that 
rules be given, or that accurate reasons be indicated for 
identifying errors. It is only necessary to select the correct 
substitute form from alternatives submitted. In Mathe- 
matics, problem-solving in common situations is tested. Sim- 
ple business transactions and some concepts from algebra 
and geometry, etc. are involved. 


The test is in two forms. The “A” form is confidential, 
and may be secured only by authorized persons. The equiva- 
lent “B” form is available to anyone who wants to get it. 
This may be used to establish local norms for one’s own 
school. It will also make it possible for teachers to get ac- 
quainted with the test and to know what sort of meaning is 
to be attached to success on it. It can be obtained from the 
Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
28, N. Y., or Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash, Chicago 4, IIl. 

Arrangements can be made for properly qualified schools 
to give the “A” form themselves. Arrangements for this 
must be made through the Veterans’ Testing Service of the 
A. C. E., at 6010 Dorchester Ave., University of Chicago, 
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Chicago 37, Ill. Veterans’ Offices in the various States and 
their branches are also equipped to conduct these tests. 


USE OF THE G.E.D. TESTS 


Unless certain specific requirements must be met in your 
state, or diocese, satisfactory completion of the G.E.D. tests 
by either of the two criteria already mentioned may be 
accepted as a basis for granting a diploma of graduation 
from High School. However, no one is required to do so. 
The allowance of credit and the granting of diplomas are 
left to the discretion of the school authorities. 

In practice it seems advisable to grant the diploma where 
possible. Circumstances may dictate the opposite policy in 
certain cases. It can happen that young men who were 
most undesirable at school will try to use the examination 
alone as a dodge for work which they had refused to do 
However, from the nature of the tests and the rigorous 
norms involved, it appears that such cases will be exceed- 
ingly rare. As a matter of fact, of all the returning service- 
men who did not complete high school before entering 
service, the proportion taking the G.E.D. tests is small. 
Doctor Lindquist is of the opinion that those who actually 
take it are select, but even among them the mortality is 
high. Rather than establishing an “easy way” to avoid the 
drudgery of high school courses, the tests appear to show 
the very great superiority of the regular curriculum as a 
means of education over any other form of experience. 

Moreover, some students wish to enter college for specific 
types of work which require at the outset more than just 
the general outcomes of high school education. In order to 
be at home in a College Mathematics course, it is likely 
that more specific mathematical skills and knowledge are 
necessary than what can be picked up in the general expe- 
rience of military life. 

Despite this fact, there is some justification for the 
granting of the diploma, since it appears more than likely 
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that a boy who had done quite well in high school mathe- 
matics and who has received his diploma of graduation 
may be quite at a loss in a college course after three or four 
years of service involving no use of the subject. 


Another objection lies in the possibility that high school 
students who have not nearly completed high school may 
be able to pass the G.E.D. tests, too. It appears to be a 
weakness on the part of the validation of these tests at the 
high school level that results for students finishing high 
school only were obtained. There is no doubt of the stand- 
ards on the G.E.D. tests for high school graduates. We 
lack information concerning standards for any other high 
school groups. We do not, then, know empirically that the 
level of General Educational Development achieved by grad- 
uation time had not already been arrived at at an earlier 
date in the high school course. We assume that, in general, 
it had not. 

There is every likelihood that many high school juniors, 
and, perhaps, some freshmen and sophomores would pass 
satisfactorily the G.E.D. test in accordance with one or 
other of the criteria established for graduates. 

This is to be expected on the basis of individual variations. 
Everyone knows that some lower-classmen have achieved 
greater educational maturity than some graduates. 

The objection is not too important, however, since its 
very statement suggests a practical answer. Frequently 
we hear objections to acceleration of students’ programs in 
cases like those just referred to, objections raised on the 
basis of social immaturity. We shall not discuss that here. 
I believe Doctor Elwell will have something to say about it 
later in this program. 

But, in view of the fact that most veterans returning 
from service must have attained a social and chronological 
maturity far in advance of the high school graduate who 
has just completed his course, the argument tends to urge 
the promotion of veterans to a level beyond the twelfth 
grade. 
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To my mind, it is not desirable to have too many veterans 
returning to straight high school work and associations. At 
most, these older boys will be a small proportion of a student 
body and cannot be expected to “fit in” as well as they 
would with the group entering college in other fields of 
activity. The report on the recent meeting of the American 
Association of Academic Deans shows that most colleges 
and universities are adjusting freshman courses to accom- 
modate students admitted after some years in service. 
Many have special courses of sub-collegiate grade to take 
care of specific deficiencies on the part of these students. In 
many cases high school graduates as well as non-graduates 
need these “refresher” courses. 

In conclusion, then, I suggest that, whenever local cir- 
cumstances permit, the utmost liberty be exercised in grant- 
ing diplomas of graduation from high school on the basis 
of the G.E.D. tests. I also suggest that no effort be made 
to adjust such records to a standard 16 units, by assigning 
so many units to one subject and so many to another. These 
tests are not subject matter tests. They are “general” tests. 

Although there is available no sufficient body of informa- 
tion concerning successful adjustment on the basis of these 
tests to substantiate these views with statistical reports, 
I may say that what I know of the informal knowledge at 
hand does, definitely, indicate that veterans graduated from 
high school on the basis of G.E.D. tests do adjust satis- 
factorily to college work. 





ANOTHER LOOK AT REORGANIZATION 


REV. C. E. ELWELL, Pu.D., DIRECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


It is indeed an honor to be invited to address this Sec- 
ondary School Department of the N. C. E. A., particularly 
in one’s first year as a member of the Department. Not that 
I had not wished to belong to it before. Indeed, I will con- 
fess that since 1938 I have been attempting to join, but the 
application always seemed to get short-circuited into the 
Superintendents’ Department; so I never received the sec- 
ond bill for dues that would have officially made me a 
member of this Department also. Perhaps the organization 
did not wish to become subject to the excess profits tax by 
accepting two fees from the same person. At any rate, I am 
happy for the opportunity to take another look at Reorgani- 
zation and to outline what I believe a feasible plan for 
reorganization of our American educational ladder, with the 
possibility of acceleration taken care of. 


Let it be stated clearly at the outset, however, that 
although this matter of the reorganization of the adminis- 
trative sub-divisions is important, it is not by any means 
the most crucial matter facing Catholic education—that 
place must be reserved for the task of constructing a gen- 
uinely Catholic curriculum for all our schools, a curriculum 
internally coordinated and integrated, in the manner of the 
mediaeval curriculum. Administrative reorganization is not 
a panacea for what ails American education, but it is a 
sine qua non of a full and proper solution. The philosophy 
of education of a system must be right, the methods must be 
right, the administration must be right, but the organiza- 
tion must also be right, both in the instructional and adminis- 
trative set-up of the educational ladder. 

To proceed directly to the topic assigned, let us state a 
basic proposition and advance proofs for it. The basic propo- 
sition is this: 
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The existing administrative divisions in the organization 
of the American educational system are a mistake. They 
are an historical accident and a pedagogical error. They are 
against all history and all sense. They should be readjusted. 
They will have to be readjusted some day. We will have 
unstable organization until they are. They should be organ- 
ized on three levels: elementary, secondary, and university. 

There are, apparently, very few people among those com- 
petent in the field of education who would not accept the 
proposition that the American educational system is in need 
of reorganization. Public, private, and parochial school people 
alike—elementary, secondary, and higher teachers and ad- 
ministrators—generally say that reorganization is called 
for. They have been saying so for decades. One needs merely 
to read the literature to verify that. “Well, then,” some 
facetious visitor from Mars might well say, “why don’t 
you reorganize?” 

The simple truth of the matter is everyone wants every- 
one else to start; and, more importantly, every level wants 
every other level to reorganize so it can continue the undis- 
turbed placidity of its own status quo. Elementary people 
want high school and college to change; high schools look 
to the elementary school and the college to inaugurate their 
own earthquake; and the college looks below for all the inno- 
vations, or rather, tries to inaugurate them. Moreover, 
every level thinks too much of its own welfare, not that of 
the whole. 

A study of the problem shows that all levels need reorgan- 
ization. The entire system needs to be reshuffled. There 
are mistakes at every level. And it might be well to consider 
some facts from the History of Education, from Compara- 
tive Education, from what general and educational psy- 
chology make known about child nature, from the nature 
of the educational materials and steps themselves, from 
accepted principles of administration in education, and even 
from Canon Law, which indicate the advisability and neces- 
sity of readjusting the administrative divisions. These argu- 
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ments at the same time will lead our minds to see what the 
pedagogically correct divisions should and must be. And 
first—the argument and plan for reorganization from the 
History of Education. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Everyone who is at all well acquainted with the History 
of Education knows that, by the common consensus of edu- 
cators and other thinking men of all ages and nations, the 


educational system has always been organized in terms of. 


three levels: elementary, secondary, university. 


Eby and Arrowood and Cubberly can represent a host of 
historians of education to verify the fact that the Greeks, 
after the Age of Pericles, had this three-level organization, 
although among the Greeks at the time, as is admitted in 
Eby and Arrowood’s Development of Modern Education 
(New York: Prentice Hall, 1936), “these stages . . . were 
never so sharply differentiated as they have become in our 
modern education.” (p. 8.) 

What the practice has been since the days of the Greeks, 
Father William Kane, S.J., tells us in his book, An Essay 
Toward a History of Education (Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, 1935). He writes: 

“From the time of the early Roman Empire, schools had 
been divided into three classes, roughly corresponding to 
the periods of childhood, adolescence, and young manhood.” 
(p. 477.) 

The Middle Ages had the threefold division—the Arts 
Faculty in the University taking over the secondary level. 
As Cubberly words it: “The Arts Faculty was the successor 
of the old Cathedral school instruction in the Seven Liberal 
Arts, and was found in practically all the universities.” 
(History of Education, Houghton Mifflin, 1920, p. 224.) 

With the coming of the full development of Renaissance 
education we find first the parish or monastic school, then 
the gymnasium, or college—a secondary school—an4d, finally, 
the university. 
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When in the seventh decade of the sixteenth century, 
Ledesna, the great Jesuit educator and contemporary of 
St. Ignatius, drew up the plan for the Roman College of the 
Society he arranged a lower school, equivalent to the sec- 
ondary school, and a higher faculty with a division of Arts 
which included particularly philosophy and then the profes- 
sional schools of Theology and Canon Law. The lower 
faculty or secondary school had seven classes of grammar, 
humanities, and Rhetoric. 

The Ratio Studiorum of 1591 and the official edition of 
1599, provided for five classes of the Humanities: three in 
Latin Grammar, one in Literature or Humanities and a fifth 
in Rhetoric. Then came the Higher Faculties: first Philos- 
ophy for three years, and the professional schools of The- 
ology (four years) and Scripture and Canon Law. This 
agreed with what St. Ignatius had drawn up in Part Four, 
Chapter Fifteen, of the Constitutions, which set no time 
for the five classes of the lower or secondary school, but said 
a good student could finish the first four classes on one-half 
a year each, and the last or Rhetoric class in two years. 
Such are the facts from the History of Education. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Let us now proceed to the argument from Comparative 
Education, or present-day practice. In modern education 
this same triple division is visible. With the single notable 
exception of the United States, the major nations of the 
world which have taken the matter of administrative organi- 
zation under consideration have set up a system of elemen- 
tary schools, a system of secondary schools, and a system 
of university education. 

Here in the United States we first had only the Latin 
Grammar School, a European secondary school. After that 
students went to European universities to complete their 
education. When real university education began in our 
country at the end of the nineteenth century, the secondary- 
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level college had crept up, both in the age of its students 
and somewhat in subject matter, to a place where it blocked 
the university from beginning at the age and level proper to 
it. Thus we developed a four-level system with the third 
step—the American college—a hybrid institution, part sec- 
ondary school, part professional or pre-professional school. 

England just recently restudied the organization of her 
system, but retained the three levels. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Poland, Austria, Holland, Spain, all countries 
of South America, Australia, Canada—in fact, all the cul- 
tured world except the United States organizes on three 
levels. Would it be unpatriotic to challenge the idea that 
“they were all out of step but Jim’? 


The lesson, then, from the history of education and from 
comparative education is clear and unmistakable. School 
systems everywhere, at all times, have had three levels and 
types of schools: elementary, secondary, university. How 
about the teachings of educational psychology? Do they 
shed any light on this matter? 


THE LESSON FROM EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY— 
THE NATURE OF THE EDUCAND 


The laws of nature as recognized by all nations clearly 
define first a period of infancy, when the child is at home 
being educated under the care and tutelage of the parents; 
then a period of childhood, followed by adolescence, and a 
period of early adulthood. These developmental stages which 
are quite easily recognizable have been followed by men 
in the setting up of their educational systems. The quotation 
which we made above from Kane testified to that very fact. 
The conclusion is that the nature of the educand as seen 
from the cycles of his development clearly favors a three- 
stage organization of the school system. 


THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Taking this same psychological analysis from the view- 
point of the subject matter to be employed to form the edu- 
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cand, we also have a triple sequence. After the informal 
education of the home, the first stage of formal schooling 
gives the child a knowledge of the fundamental tools of 
learning, and develops skill in employing them. 

It gives the child the key to the philological or language 
area by teaching him how to unlock the secret of the sym- 
bols which we use to capture and communicate thought. 
We equip him with the tools of reading and writing. We also 
give him the key to mastering and simplifying the quanti- 
tative relations of life—we show him how to use the Arabic 
number symbols with their master discovery of position to 
indicate and control the manipulations of quantity. Lastly 
we develop the fourth R—the capital R of Religion which 
imparts in systematic manner the knowledge of the Master 
Key to a successful life. 

After having equipped the children with the keys to 
knowledge and to life we then must lead them to the treas- 
ures which these keys unlock, namely, to the arts which 
make men free and human—the liberal studies, the human- 
istic sciences and arts. This is the second stage of the edu- 
cational system. It should be planned as a unit. All thinking 
nations do keep it a unit. We do not. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there is the stage of achieving unity 
in the total pattern and the turning of it in the direction of 
one’s life work. This includes the philosophical and profes- 
sional work of higher education. 


Therefore, both from the viewpoint of the curricular ma- 
terials themselves as well as from the developmental stages 
of the educand, educational psychology definitely points to 
a three-level system of education. 


Canon Law. when treating of education speaks of these 
three levels: elementary, intermediate, and higher. 


The conclusion, therefore, justified both by the history 
of education and the psychology of education is that the 
school system should be organized on the basis of three 
levels: elementary, secondary and higher, or university. 
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APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Applying this knowledge to the American system of edu- 
cation, the conclusion seems to be that the amorphus Amer- 
ican college should be eliminated—its secondary materials 
being shifted to the secondary school, which should organize 
all secondary subjects into a single coordinated program, 
while the strictly professional or pre-professional subject 
matter should as definitely be relegated to the university 
with its philosophical and professional faculties. 

There is a sound curricular reason for eliminating the 
college and placing all secondary subject matter in one sin- 
gle institution. It is this: It is absolutely impossible to 
achieve a unified, integrated curriculum at any level unless 
there is one head in charge. Where you have two schools 
with two heads there never can be unity; and without unity 
in the curriculum we can never really achieve the full inte- 
gration of personality and knowledge which is so essential. 

The seventeenth century Jesuit system saw this and 
achieved the necessary unity by having the authoritative 
head of the society draw up a single plan for the secondary 
and higher or university level, enforce it in all its schools, 
and then place a single person, the rector, in charge of the 
entire system in any given institution. 

As long as we have some secondary school material in the 
high school and some in the college with no single head of 
both and no administrative or curricular unity we will have 
trouble. It is humanly impossible to avoid it. 

The Chicago solution of the reorganization problem is a 
typical college solution. The college pulls the high school 
around by the nose. It does have this good effect that abler 
pupils are skimmed off, put under pressure more commensu- 
rate with their ability and placed in a curriculum that 
bridges a pupil over into the college more smoothly than 
would be the case for a youth coming directly from grade 
twelve to college. But it is an incomplete solution; it does 
not tackle the key difficulty in the problem. 

This key difficulty in American secondary education is a 
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matter of a broken curriculum with two or three uncoordi- 
nated parts, kept permanently uncoordinated because there 
is multiplicity of administrative control over what should be 
one unified sequence of subject matter. The only solution 
is to bring all of secondary education into one single insti- 
tution under one single administrative control. You could 
even unite the secondary school with the college and the 
university under one single head, as the old Jesuit plan did, 
and you would have unity; but you cannot have a dichotomy 
in education, you cannot cut secondary education through 
the middle, divide the two halves between two different 
persons or groups and still expect unity. That would be to 
forget human nature and demand a miracle. 


The American college, as we have already indicated, was 
originally a secondary school, a Latin Grammar School, but 
there was no university above it in the early colonies. So 
this secondary institution, to fill the gap, moved up—at 
least in the ages of its students. It gradually took on some 
of the pre-proféssional courses which should properly be in 
the university level. When, in the eighteenth century, the 
academy, and, in the nineteenth century, the high school 
came on the scene, the college instead of organizing itself 
in accord with these other agencies of secondary education, 
tried to control the lower secondary level by its own entrance 
requirements. One result was the disruption of coordination 
and establishment of a non-integrated four-level system. 
Another result was this, to quote Kane again: 

“By the year 1900 it took uniformly sixteen years to attain 
a bachelor’s degree, from two to four years longer than in 
European countries.” (Ibid. p. 576.) 

The key to the solution of the problem, therefore, is the 
elimination of the college and the unification of secondary 
education in one single, integrated, and coordinated institu- 
tion, planning and controlling secondary education as a unit. 
The adding of the 13th and 14th year to our high schools 
would be one way to effect this. Then the university could 
take the junior and senior years of college and make them 
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specifically pre-professional. But let us outline a complete 
system for the reorganization. 

We have a problem to solve. We cannot hide our heads 
in the sand forever. The longer we delay the worse it gets. 
The solution should not be patchy and piecemeal, but unified 
and complete. 

We should take the entire American educational system 
and reorganize it on three levels: the curriculum of each 
being geared so that the bright pupils can finish each in 
about six years. A 25 percent speed-up of the bright pupils 
from Grade 1 through Grade 16 would solve the problem. 
It means completing each four years’ work in three years— 
a total of twelve years instead of sixteen. 


The elementary school should concentrate its basic 
subject matter in six grades and permit the upper third, 
that is, pupils of approximately 105 I.Q., and above, to finish 
in six years, with two additional years allowed for the mid- 
dle and the lower group—95-105 I.Q. (the middle third) 
and 95 and under (the lower third). These two additional 
years would be best interpolated, one after Grade 3 and an- 
other after Grade 6, resulting in an eight grade school as at 
present—but not an eight year school for all. There is wide 
acceptance of this plan, especially on the collegiate level. 
There is not too great acceptance of it in practice, but there 
are some places where some form of elementary acceleration 
is already working and beyond the experimental stage— 
indeed, a proved success. In the diocese of Covington since 
the early 1920’s bright boys have been taken at the end of 
the sixth grade and placed in a special four year high school 
and then sent to college. Most of the youngsters have made 
the grade; almost none have shown emotional disturbance 
or social maladjustment, and many have gone on to graduate 
or professional work without any apparent disadvantage. 
The archdiocese of Cincinnati, across the river from Cov- 
ington, after watching the system for several decades, 
adopted a modified form of the Covington plan some years 
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ago. It is still in operation. There are other plans being tried 
out at various levels. ° 


As for the secondary school, as I have already said, we 
should reorganize the administrative control and system so 
that all the subject matter of secondary education is brought 
into one institution and placed under one single head so that 
a genuinely integrated and coordinated program and cur- 
riculum can be achieved. As it is now, this subject matter is 
scattered in three institutions in an uncoordinated jumble 
fit to make one’s head whirl. Some is in the upper elementary 
grades, some in the high school, and some in the college; and 
each institution goes blithely along its path with blinders 
on, looking straight at the ground, and glancing neither 
ahead nor behind. As a result, things are hardly less than 
chaotic, and they must perforce remain that way until this 
subject matter is placed in the hands of one person, one 
faculty, one institution. Then order will begin to appear— 
but not till then. 


Secondary education should not be looked on as being prep- 
aratory for higher education. Secondary education has for 
its purpose the achieving of general culture. The elementary 
school gives the child the tools and trains him in their use. 
The secondary school causes the child to put these tools into 
use in the task of achieving the knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts basic to culture, and in doing so aids its students 
to develop the intellectual habits fundamental to culture. It is 
an integral task. It takes an integral curriculum. It should 
be done—can only be done—by an institution which is an 
integer. 

Now let me proceed to the organization of this secondary 
school itself. In taking all of the secondary subject matter 
from the upper elementary grades, from the high school, 
and from the college, and in arranging it in a unified pro- 
gram, the American secondary school will have to be mindful 
of several definitely American problems. Other countries 
have special secondary schools for special purposes: lyceé, 
collége, gymnasium, L. E. A. Grammar School, Atheneé, 
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ginnasio, Realschule, Mitteschule, and so forth. Here in 
America where we demand democratic equality of oppor- 
tunity and mass education for a common citizenship, we 
throw all into the great educational melting pot and take 
care of varying needs by means of elective subjects, or 
better, by means of variant curricula. 


We cannot succeed in this unless we have a fairly large 
school. The minimum size for a successful secondary school 
with all the variant curricula needed by modern youth is 
about nine hundred pupils. With approximately one-third 
of this number, or three hundred, in the first year, the 
required eight or ten sections of pupils make it possible to 
divide on curricular lines as well as on an ability basis, and 
to do so even in the upper grades—which would still have 
about four or five sections of students per grade. 

The secondary school of tomorrow, taking as it does all the 
pupils who wish to come, or are forced by law to come, must 
provide at least these possibilities: first, a classical or aca- 
demic, and a scientific curriculum preparatory to college, or 
at least a college prep curriculum with enough room for 
electives to allow the student to take the classical-cultural 
road or to add some Math and Science courses. Secondly, a 
basic general curriculum, containing the subjects which are 
prescribed for all. Thirdly, based on this general curriculum, 
there should be a commercial curriculum with elective room 
for both the stenographic-secretarial, and the general office 
practice angle. Fourthly, there should also be an Industrial 
Arts or Crafts Curriculum, with general shop that does not 
descend to specific details but affords a practical and cultur- 
ally valuable insight into the basic industrial processes ap- 
plied to the basic industrial materials. There should be 
enough Home Economics, Music, and Art to allow Majors in 
each of these fields. 

For the majority of students in the secondary school these 
courses will be terminal and should in justice frankly be 
organized and offered as such. For those who may have the 
opportunity of advanced education, room must be allowed to 
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take the minimum election in either the arts or science 
direction. 

This secondary school should be basically an undivided 
six year institution, with two three year subdivisions, and 
with provision made, at least in the lower subdivision, for 
slower pupils to take an extra year to complete the course. 


The courses in this secondary school should not be speci- 


fically, but only generally, pre-university or pre-professional. 
All should be directed to general culture, adding vocational 
materials for those who have lesser ability or will drop out 
of school at the end of the first or second division. The uni- 
versity should expect only general culture, basic knowledge, 
and intellectual habits and ability. 


To eliminate the pressure of the upper school on the sec- 
ondary school, the university should begin its courses with 
a year or two of pre-professional orientation, for such fields 
as medicine, theology, or engineering. It can become directly 
professional in such subjects as education, social work, law, 
dentistry, and nursing. Its first year or two should also pre- 
sent the essentials of philosophy to all students, so as to help 
them achieve intellectual unification of their knowledge. 
Further specialization in philosophy should be left to that 
faculty. 


Taking students who would be on the average 18 years of 
age, the university could, for example, afford to give them 
courses in Chemistry, directly preparatory to medicine, or 
to nursing, or to teaching it: It could give some courses in 
Mathematics directly preparatory to engineering, others 
pointed to the teaching of mathematics in high school. In 
other words, after the secondary school had presented these 
subjects in a broad cultural way, uncontrolled by any higher 
school, the various faculties or schools of the university 
would offer them again but now from the strictly profes- 
sional viewpoint of the subject matter pertinent to that pro- 
fessional field or research area. This would avoid the silly, 
expensive, and exasperating reduplication now experienced 
by students who repeat in the early years of college what 
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they already had in high school—perhaps in a far more 
effective way. 

There are many advantages to this three-level adminis- 
trative organization of education, the first and most impor- 
tant of which would be that the good minds which now fre- 
quently go to seed because their owners are not kept intel- 
lectually occupied and happy would be saved and developed. 
The used key is always bright. Idle minds get rusty, and 
worse, they develop bad habits that impede further progress. 
Not only are intellectual habits not properly formed, but 
bad moral habits also grow—lack of perseverance, diffusion 
of attention, idleness, and all the rest. 

From the financial point of view the religious orders of 
men and women would stand to save tens of thousands of 
dollars in the preparation of their teachers. Imagine getting 
teachers as well trained or probably even better trained 
than today in two to four years less time! They would begin 
to study education at 18, in the first year of the university; 
not at 20, as now, in the third year of college. Imagine also 
the saving to our people, our Catholic parents. It would 
take four years less to complete medicine, and other fields 
would be correspondingly shortened. 

There are arguments against reorganization, but they are 
arguments of expediency, not of principle. The principles of 
education stand clearly for reorganization and, indeed, for 
a three-level system. Even the arguments of expediency can 
be and have been answered. We cannot repeat these answers 
here. Let us conclude by summarizing what we have said, 
namely, that our American educational system should be 
reorganized on three levels: an elementary school for the 
teaching of the four fundamental R’s; a secondary school 
for the development of basic cultural and intellectual habits; 
and a university to provide professional specialization 
founded on philosophic unification. 

If we once achieve such a sensible and stable system, we 
can then proceed to solve the far more important problem of 
a truly Christian curriculum, especially on the secondary 
and university levels. 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, PuHD., SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION; DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is safe to predict that secondary education in the 
United States will undergo fundamental changes in the 
post-war period. Even before the war the field of second- 
ary education was experiencing some growing pains as a 
result of the phenomenal growth of the high school pro- 
gram. During this time all kinds of things were being 
written and said about our high schools. In forming one’s 
judgment about the high school program, it was easy to 
find arguments to bolster up either of the extreme positions 
that our American high schools were the best or the worst 
in the world. There were even some middle of the roaders 
who thought that, considering what went into the schools 
in the way of teaching talent and student talent, the end 
product was not unacceptable. 

Before the second world war became a bloody reality, 
there were some noticeable educational trends which were 
reflected in both public and private secondary schools. 
The first of these was a conscious effort to articulate the 
concluding work of the elementary school with the begin- 
ning work of the high school. In many areas of the country 
it was conceded that the inability of many students to ad- 
just to studies on the secondary level was a problem that 
must be shared by elementary and secondary teachers alike. 
It was also agreed that the problem was subject to solution 
if it could be broken down into workable parts by combined 
committees of grade and high school teachers. Some educa- 
tors felt that the solution had been achieved by the creation 
of the junior high school. Doubt was cast upon this atti- 
tude, though, when even before World War II a number of 
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larger cities began to desert the junior high school field in 
favor of something more conservative. 

I believe that a trend will soon be observed in Catholic 
secondary education which will be a long step toward the 
solution of this problem. Probably this movement will 
be exemplified by special studies undertaken in one or 
more dioceses. The report of these studies will undoubtedly 
encourage further investigation in the same field in other 
sections of the country. The problem will also be investi- 
gated, I believe, from the point of view of terminal high 
school work and the initial college program. 

The task of articulating the secondary school program 
with the elementary school and the college will be all of a 
piece with ‘two other great fields of investigation which 
confront Catholic education. The first of these is the 
question of acceleration which will influence all levels of 
education. In the light of our experience with acceleration 
during the war and in view of what happens to the re- 
turned G.I.’s, it will be noted that new areas for study are 
now open to the investigation of the Committee on Re- 
organization which is presently operating under the 
auspices of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Closely related to this problem of acceleration is the 
major one involving the curriculum of the Catholic sec- 
ondary school. Before the war the program of self-evalu- 
ation undertaken by a considerable number of public and 
private secondary schools had encouraged many of them 
to set down on paper the underlying philosophy of their 
schools and had impressed many of them anew with the 
real need of making their stated aims and objectives 
rhyme with what was actually taking place in classroom 
situations. 

In many places, unfortunately, war conditions halted the 
full use of the evaluative criteria as applied to secondary 
education, because of a dearth of competent committee 
members who could be relied upon to conduct the investiga- 
tion. Many experienced persons could not spare the time 
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away from voluntary war activities which they had under- 
taken in addition to their regular programs. 

However, it now appears that in the post-war period the 
evaluative criteria will be invoked more and more as a 
measure of secondary school proficiency. This trend will 
be welcomed by the teachers more cordially than it was in 
the past. Apparently, their suspicions regarding the appli- 
cation of the criteria have been somewhat allayed. 

As a result of the application of the evaluative criteria 
a new interest in the analysis of the high school curriculum 
can be noted. In a number of places a careful investigation 
of the aims, scope, and function of Catholic secondary edu- 
cation is being undertaken. At the Catholic University a 
seminar in secondary education, with the cooperation of 
the Commission on American Citizenship, has begun such 
an investigation. In the latter phases of its study this 
group will be assisted by a Committee on Current Sec- 
ondary School Problems appointed by the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. The appointment of this latter group recalls 
to mind the fact that the N.C.E.A. undertook a study in 
the secondary field in 1934. This new combined effort 
hopes to produce a small brochure entitled, “Catholic Sec- 
ondary Education in a Democracy.” 

Among the other trends noticeable in the field of Catholic 
secondary education some attention must be paid to the 
field of guidance. In our Catholic secondary schools guid- 
ance work seems to have been chiefly concerned with 
character building, job placement, and the choice of a 
religious vocation. With the improved professional train- 
ing of our teachers in the guidance field better organized 
programs are in evidence. Unfortunately, there are still 
many areas and many small schools in which no direct at- 
tempt is made to deal with the problems in the guidance 
field. Very often it is claimed that the entire guidance 
program is carried on successfully by the teacher of 
religion. Catholic educators confidently expect that the 
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post-war period will bring into reality highly organized 
and competently administered guidance programs in our 
schools. 

In the near future we can expect a strong development 
in the field of secondary school supervision. There will be 
more secondary school supervision, and it will be carried 
on as consultation with the teachers in the special subject 
fields. Not only will there be a greater number of high 
school supervisors, but the work will be better organized 
and will be carried on by a personnel that has been spe- 
cially trained to work in that area. Supervisors will be 
found more frequently in the classroom where their 
presence will be less of a worry to teachers than heretofore. 


As a result of the development of the program in super- 
vision our high school administrators can expect a more 
efficient subject matter and textbooks analysis. There will 
exist a greater number of voluntary committees of teachers 
which will undertake a study of their subject matter areas 
with a view to breaking down their material into more 
workable teaching specifics. As a result we can expect 
an improvement in the reading program for our teachers 
on the professional level. This improvement will neces- 
sarily be reflected in the work of the student body. 

In the post-war period the phenomenal growth which 
has characterized Catholic secondary education in the 
United States during the past twenty years will continue. 
Educators will be eager to expand their facilities and to 
enlarge their influence. It is only fair to remind ourselves 
that the initial investment in building new high schools is 
only a very small part of the continuing program of sec- 
ondary education. The day-by-day cost in secondary educa- 
tion is a considerable one. We must remember that salaries 
will continue to expand for quite a time and that the up- 
keep of a school and of its equipment is also a major item. 
The cost of teacher training for new teachers as well as for 
in-service training of the permanent staff constitutes a 
large financial item. Many of our teachers must expect 
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to do graduate work and those who have completed their 
work for degrees must avoid stagnation by undertaking 
new professional courses in their field from time to time. 
Post-war trends indicate that the secondary school cur- 
riculum will demand more and more student activities and 
these, too, constitute an item of considerable expense. 


Within the next few years the administrators of our 
Catholic secondary schools are looking to an improvement 
in teacher tenure. They confidently hope for a decrease in 
the number of transfers of religious teachers as well as 
of diocesan priests. So great has been the turnover in 
teachers in certain areas that our Catholic school system 
has been censured very strongly by state school inspectors 
as well as by the representatives of accrediting and affiliat- 
ing agencies. The turnover in teachers was so great in 
one particular school that the student newspaper grew a 
bit satirical and said that it hoped that the student body 
would be able to make the acquaintance of the faculty. 


In many areas of the country there has been such a 
demand for religious teachers to staff secondary schools 
that various communities have found it difficult to comply 
with all current requests. As a result there has been a 
noticeable trend to the use of diocesan priests in secondary 
schools not only for the teaching of religion but for the 
other subjects. Unless vocations to the religious life in- 
crease considerably in the next few years, the trend toward 
the use of diocesan priests will increase. 

One of the great and continuing expenses that we can 
anticipate in the post-war period relates to the program of 
teacher preparation. In many states just before the war 
the state school authorities indicated that they would very 
shortly require the A.M. degree as the minimal prepara- 
tion for secondary school teachers. Apparently, the present 
shortage of public school teachers precludes a stiff applica- 
tion of this standard. However, when manufacturing pro- 
duction levels off and when former teachers begin to return 
to school teaching, it can be expected that the states will 
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once more attempt to invoke the A.M. requirement for 
secondary school teachers. It would be wise for Catholic 
schools to anticipate this requirement for the A.M. in order 
to avoid being taken by surprise if the requirement should 
be invoked once more. 

Although expansion of educational facilities will be the 
main trend that will be most evident in the Catholic sec- 
ondary educational field in the next few years, it is my 
hope that we will not neglect that most important educa- 
tional area, the school curriculum. The sound concept of 
the importance of the secondary school curriculum is almost 
a guarantee of good teaching. In localities where cur- 
riculum research is neglected, the teaching nearly always 
reverts to mere lecturing and the textbook becomes the 
chief standard by which educational progress is measured. 
Although our textbooks in the Catholic secondary field are 
constantly improving, it is unfortunate that we cannot boast 
of a commensurate improvement in the curriculum field. 


Our Catholic professional schools for the training of sec- 
ondary teachers are quite conscious of the great task that 
lies before them. 
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Catholic educators are making a significant contribution 
to the Catholic interracial program. It is important to realize 
that while great progress has been made in securing for the 
American Negro the rights and the responsibilities of de- 
mocracy that very much more remains to be done, and that 
every effort should be made to accelerate a movement based 
upon Catholic teachings with regard to the unity of the 
human race, the equality of all mankind in overcoming the 
existing discriminations and denial of opportunities now con- 
fronting the Negro in America. 

Everyone recognizes that today social order is being re- 
built. It is important that we, as Catholics, take an active 
part in this social reconstruction in order that the America 
of tomorrow be based upon the ideals of Christian democracy. 

The teachings of the great social encyclicals not only are 
based upon sound Catholic teachings, but offer an effective 
and efficient basis of education in social principles. The 
Quadragesimo Anno, in which the Negro is the cobeneficiary, 
is directly applicable. A successful course on the subject 
“Principles of the Encyclical and Interracial Justice” is now 
being given at St. John’s University in Brooklyn. The prin- 
ciples emphasized are: Unity of the Human Race, the Right 
to Work, Living Wage, Union Membership, Harmony Be- 
tween Groups, and the Christian Renewal of Social Life. Un- 
der these topics the principle of the encyclical is presented 
with a concrete reference to the conditions existing in every 
Negro community. ... 

Growth of the Catholic interracial movement is indicated 
by the successful program of Catholic interracial councils 
in principal cities throughout the country. There can be little 
doubt that the number of these councils will be doubled 
within the next two years. 
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While the social order is being reconstructed, we must be 
aware of the danger of Catholic apathy and indifference and 
use every effort to bring forward the Catholic social princi- 
ples and teachings in order that the America of tomorrow 
be based upon sound Christian principles and the American 
ideals of democracy. We want no Isms—no supernationalism, 
no Nazism, no Fascism, no Communism, but rather the ex- 
tension and perfection of democracy under the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
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THE UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
TO JAPAN 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, Pu.D., SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION; DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On Tuesday, February 26, the United States Educational 
Mission, which was originally proposed by the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in the Pacific, General 
Douglas MacArthur, left Washington for Japan. The ob- 
ject of the mission was twofold: 


1. To demilitarize Japanese education and remove 
emphasis from extreme and harmful nationalism in the 
curriculum. 

2. To make suggestions for the improvement of 
Japanese education and to assist in democratizing it 
in order that it might succeed in its goal of educating 
the Japanese people according to sound moral and 
civic ideals that they might become in reality a peace- 
loving people. 


One of the members of the mission summarized remark- 
ably well the ideals which prompted each of the educators 
to undertake the long journey to the Orient. He said: 


We went because our country, through its State and 
War Departments, had asked us to render this service 
to a defeated country. We did not go in the spirit of 
conquerors but as experienced educators. We be- 
lieved that there is an unmeasured potential for free- 
dom and for individual and social growth in every 
child, youth, and adult. Our hope was in the children. 
Sustaining as they do the weight of the future, they 
should not be pressed down by the heritage of a heavy 
past. We sought through every means at our com- 
mand to equalize their opportunities. It was clear to 
every member of the mission that any residual dis- 
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like or distrust had no place in our report. Our con- 
cern was, as Lincoln said, “‘too great for malice.” We 
believe that in the long run a nation must free itself 
and that freedom comes through the practice of free- 
dom. 


The educational mission understood that the work it was 
to undertake was not something that existed in complete 
isolation. It was to be related to the work already under- 
taken and accomplished by the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section of Allied Headquarters in the Pacific and 
would in addition have the cooperation of a group of Japa- 
nese educators who had been named to work along with the 
American group. 

The work of the Education Division of the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section as specifically determined by 
the Supreme Commander consisted in the utilization of the 
educational system of Japan as an instrument for accom- 
plishing those reforms necessary to bring the basic pattern 
of Japanese thought, life, and actions into conformity with 
standards considered essential in a country which is to 
resume self-direction and a position of dignity in the com- 
munity of nations. The work undertaken by the Educa- 
tion Division consisted of two distinct supervisory pro- 
cedures. The first involved the technical guidance of the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. The second consisted 
of directives issued by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied powers to the Imperial Japanese Government. This 
latter procedure had the force of law and was reserved 
generally for fundamental issues. 


The Education Division, which originally consisted of 
fourteen U. 8S. Army, Navy, and Marine Corps officers, four 
enlisted men, and eleven civilian personnel, as far as I have 
been able to observe, has done an excellent piece of work in 
undertaking the realization of the two goals which are 
listed at the beginning of this memorandum. All of the 
officers were trained in education or were specially pre- 
pared language officers. They had a firm grasp of the 
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problem and were most cooperative in assisting the Ameri- 
can educational mission to undertake the problems that had 
been assigned to it. 

In order that the American educational mission might 
approach its assignment in an efficient manner, it was 
broken up into four educational committees: 


1. Curriculum and Textbooks. 

2. Teacher Education and Methodology. 
3. General Administration. 

4, Higher Learning. 


There were, in addition, two special committees, a Commit- 
tee on Language and a Committee on Drafting the Final 
Report. 

I was assigned to the Committee on General Adminis- 
tration. My fellow members included Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Kermit Eby, Willard Givens, Ethelbert B. Norton, Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, and Dr. Charles Iglehart. The General 
Administration Committee was to be assisted in its delibera- 
tions by Lt. Comdr. Robert Keith Hall of the Education 
Division, C. I. and E. Section. It was always clearly under- 
stood that Comdr. Hall was in no sense to guide our think- 
ing but merely to offer advice and information when re- 
quested to do so. The Japanese Committee on General Ad- 
ministration which was named to work along with our 
Committee included Mr. Shunsaku Kawahara, Mr. Tsuraki 
Yano, Mr. Sadasuke Amano, Mr. Sutegi Kumaki, and Mr. 
Masanori Oshima. 

Although each of the members of the American mission 
was assigned to a specific committee, this assignment in 
no sense particularized his work or excluded him from a 
consideration of any of the problems which were the 
specific duty of other committees. Each committee made 
its report in a common meeting of all committees of the 
mission, and each topic of discussion had to be discussed 
and voted upon by the entire group. One of the very re- 
vealing things about this procedure was the manner in 
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which various members of the Committee would take sides 
on almost every question. On practically no issue did the 
Committee reach a majority agreement upon initial pre- 
sentation of a problem. 

The C. I. and E. Section had prepared a tentative 
schedule for the United States Educational Mission. The 
mission accepted these suggestions in the main and shortly 
after its arrival determined how it should undertake the 
solution of its tasks. During the first two weeks of work the 
mornings were dedicated to general meetings held at the 
Peer’s Club in Tokyo. At these morning sessions the members 
of the American mission, the officers of the C. I. and E. 
Section, and the Japanese committee engaged in an in- 
tensive study of the past history and present condition of 
Japanese education. The topics of discussion of each of 
the four areas of assigned study were examined in great de- 
tail. Lectures, demonstrations, visualized materials, movies, 
and interviews were utilized to point up the particular 
problem. The afternoon sessions were devoted to commit- 
tee meetings in the Mitsui Bank Building when the mem- 
bers of the particular committees sat down to exchange 
ideas with the comparable Japanese group. At the con- 
clusion of the two weeks’ instructional session the after- 
noon program became the typical all-day schedule. Gen- 
erally the evenings were set aside for closed meetings of 
the American educational mission at which neither the 
C. I. and E. Section nor the Japanese educators were per- 
mitted to be present. 

The rather rigorous schedule was broken on a few oc- 
casions to permit visits to Japanese public and private 
schools. These visits were unannounced, and the Japa- 
nese educators were unaware of our coming. Consequently, 
it was impossible for them to stage a special show or dem- 
onstration for the American visitors, and there was a 
better chance that we would see a typical school situation 
rather than an artificial one. 

Serious problems confronted each of the four committees 
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into which the American mission had been divided. Since 
I was: a member of Committee number three, I can ex- 
emplify this by listing the chief concerns of that Com- 
mittee: 


1. How can the efficiency of the Japanese educational 
system be improved? 

a. How improve administrative efficiency—that is, 
textbooks, records, correspondence, and methods 
of school inspection? How can a school policy be 
implemented after it has been stated? 

. How improve instructional efficiency? 
The chief problem here consisted in how to lower 
the percentage of attrition between grades of the — 
school system; how shall the problem of transfer 
from school to school and system to system be pro- 
vided for; how should the rate of illiteracy be low- 
ered ; how shall educational technicians be prepared? 
2. Shall the school system of Japan be decentralized and 
to what extent? 

a. What kind of control of schools is desirable for 
Japan; who shall exercise this control; what is 
the relation of the taxpayer to the school system? 

b. What shall be the relation of private and public 
education—how shall those barriers be removed 
which have hitherto prevented the students of 
private schools from entering the universities; how 
shall similar barriers to the normal schools be re- 
moved? 


The question of control of Japanese education was a 
most important one. The Japanese educational system was 
highly centralized under the. Ministry of Education. For 
the most part those in charge of the Japanese educational 
system were not educators but government officials. As 
a result the school system was forced to play a part in 
civic life that would be predetermined by centralized gov- 
ernmental thinking. Many people had been encouraged to 
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admire the Japanese educational system for its efficiency, 
and it has been pointed out many times that elementary 
education has been compulsory in Japan since 1872. It 
had also been pointed out that there were practically no 
illiterates in Japan. Unfortunately, these facts, although they 
are basically true, do not give a real picture of the Japa- 
nese educational situation. Commentators on the Japanese 
educational system failed to emphasize that very few 
Japanese people ever received more than a six-year ele- 
mentary education, nor did they emphasize that time spent 
in gaining that six-year basic education only gave the 
doubtful mastery of about 1,500 characters or ideographs. 
More than half of the time in the elementary school was 
spent in teaching children to read and write their compli- 
cated language. In classes other than language classes 
it was necessary for teachers to spend most of the instruc- 
tional time in explaining the meaning of words and phrases 
containing Chinese (kanji) characters which were un- 
familiar to the students. Since it was necessary for stu- 
dents to memorize the meaning of each kanji character 
before it could be used as a part of their reading and writ- 
ing vocabulary, the process of building vocabulary was 
extremely slow. 

In the conventional public Japanese schools methods of 
teaching were highly standardized. Since rote learning 
was emphasized in the content courses, the methods of 
teaching were geared accordingly. Although Japanese 
schools made frequent use of field trips and excursions as 
a means of teaching students facts regarding their environ- 
ment, and although movie films, film strips, and recordings 
were used in fair proportions in the schools, these modern 
techniques did not help to stimulate thinking on the part 
of the students since they were used primarily to assist in 
memorizing factual information. 

The feudalistic nature of Japanese society was reflected 
in the relationship of teacher to student. By custom the 
teacher was an authority and students unquestionably be- 
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lieved and obeyed him. In return teachers demonstrated 
a parental concern for the well-being of their students. 
During the war militarists capitalized upon this relation- 
ship and upon the standardized school methods so that 
schools frequently resembled small military installations. 


The educational system was utilized by the Japanese 
Government as the most important single means for con- 
ditioning the people to an acceptance of a Shinto-centered 
state. From the time a student first entered the school- 
yard until he finished his formal schooling, all the techniques 
of modern education were used to weave into his mind 
the whole warp and woof of Shinto nationalist theory. 
Through the medium of textbooks, highly indoctrinated 
teachers, and deeply impressive ceremonies, Shinto was 
made the principal instrument of inculcating submissive- 
ness, loyalty to the state, and unquestioning acceptance of 
the official views as to the proper nature of society and of 
political and social morality. 


Japanese school children, regardless of religion, were 
required to bow before the Shinto Kamidana, to bow before 
the imperial portrait, to listen reverently to the reading of 
the imperial rescript on education, and to make visits in a 
body to local shrines and there do obeisance before the 
altars. 

The Bureau of Textbooks in the Ministry of Education 
compiles or sanctions all textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and 
teaching materials used in public and private schools of all 
levels except universities. The Ministry holds a state 
monopoly on textbooks. It has a private contract with eight 
major publishers who have exclusive printing rights. The 
Ministry of Education has approved and sanctioned voca- 
tional texts used in the public schools and all texts used in 
the private schools. 

Perhaps the most obscure and at the same time one of 
the most significant functions of the Ministry of Education 
was that of “thought supervision.” In order to show how 
this dangerous tendency operated, it is possible to cite an 
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example of its operation on the university level. On this 
level, as well as on the high school level, the “coach teach- 
er” system was instituted. The whole school was divided 
into groups of twenty to thirty pupils and to each unit was 
attached one of these coaching teachers who was responsible 
for the direction and moral training of those under his 
inspection. Students who showed an inclination to diverge 
from the approved pattern of political thought were im- 
prisoned, placed under surveillance, or put into special 
classes and not released until satisfactory assurance was 
attained that their thoughts were not dangerous. 

The education of girls and women has been throughout 
the history of Japan based on the idea that women’s chief 
object in existence is to become “good wives and wise 
mothers.” Although there is nothing wrong with this 
goal in itself, it was made ridiculous by the wide belief that 
women should not be trained in academic subjects nor in 
any knowledge of life outside the home. Every attempt 
was made to inculcate the idea that men are more important 
than women and that the wife must always be completely 
subordinate. 

Private education has always played an important part 
in the life of Japan. The first educational code of modern 
Japan, issued in 1872, provided for a system of private 
schools. In practice, however, irrespective of standard, 
their status has always been lower than that of the Imperial 
universities and public schools although the law of 1918 
nominally placed private universities on an equal footing 
with the Imperial and public universities. From the 1920's 
onward the distinction between private and public insti- 
tutions was increasingly stressed. This action reflected 
the government policy of attempting to gain a stronger 
control over education and to standardize it. The position 
of inferiority in which private institutions of all grades 
found themselves was not, however, entirely due to 
discrimination. The quality of teaching and the standards 
were in many cases inferior to those of government schools, 
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partly because they were designed for students who for 
one reason or another were unable to enter the latter; partly 
because the finances of the schools did not allow engaging 
or retaining the services of first-rate instructors; partly 
also because the diplomas granted by such institutions did not 
enjoy parity or the same prestige with parents or employers 
as government ones and effectually debarred graduates or 
teachers from entering government service. There were 
some notable exceptions to this general condition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AMERICAN MISSION 


In the light of all the immediately apparent deficiencies 
in the Japanese educational system it became obvious that 
the recommendations to be made by the American mis- 
sion would be considered drastic and far-reaching. The 
commission called for the abolition of the Chinese-derived 
ideographs from the Japanese written language and the 
substitution of the Roman alphabet as a measure to elimi- 
nate what it termed one of the hardest obstacles in Japa- 
nese progress. There had been such a movement in ex- 
istence in Japan for the last thirty years. Consequently, 
the suggestion does not come as a brand new one. If the 
Japanese nation is to become democratic, the people of 
that nation must be able to read their language. More- 
over, a nation which can read and understand what it 
reads may not so easily be beguiled into false theories and 
practices. This has not been the condition of the Japanese 
people up to this time. 

The central theme of the report was the creation of 
democracy in Japanese education by the establishment of 
local control over the schools as well as by the severe limita- 
tion of the powers of the Ministry of Education to dictate 
textbooks, plan curricula, or hamper the automony of 
teachers. The plan proposes that the Ministry be confined 
largely to administrative duties and that control of teach- 
ing be vested in the prefectures, each with’ an Allied, 
civilian educator as a full-time adviser. The educators of 
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the mission sought to develop a plan whereby they could 
insulate the Ministry of Education from the educational 
system and prevent the possibility of its ever again assum- 
ing the control of power. 

The report made a long series of specific recommenda. 
tions, including a widespread campaign for vocational train. 
ing as a means of procuring manpower for the rebuilding 
of Japan. It recommended an adult education program in 
the prefectures and coeducation in the primary schools. 

Other recommendations included the establishment of 
new lower and secondary schools and particularly the elimi- 
nation of the imperial influence in the schools. It emphasized 
the bad influence of the ceremonial use of imperial rescripts 
and the practice of obeisance before the imperial portrait, 
indicating that these things had been in the past a power- 
ful influence for the regimentation of student thought and 
feeling and had served the purpose of militant nationalism. 

The report expressed a high measure of faith in the 
Japanese people and in Japanese teachers. It placed the 
blame for the failure of Japanese education on a nine- 
teenth century pattern, highly centralized, providing one 
type of education for the masses and another for the priv- 
ileged few. The report emphasized that the teachers of 
Japan, insofar as their views have been represented to the 
mission, are critical and restless and are looking for Jeader- 
ship outside the Ministry of Education. Consequently, the 
report placed considerable emphasis on the training of 
teachers and on adult education. It pointed out that teacher 
training in normal schools and colleges should be broadened 
and a new program established. 


Naturally, a document which suggests such far-reaching 
reforms must be the subject of much study and will, no 
doubt, be the object of considerable criticism. Although 
General MacArthur called the report a document of ideals 
high in the democratic tradition, he pointed out that many of 
the reforms suggested might take years to become realities. 

Before my departure for Japan and en route to our 
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destination it was my good fortune to meet up with a num- 
ber of missionaries who had had considerable area experi- 
ence. Likewise, along the way I met many Catholic chap- 
lains whose experience and contacts in those areas proved 
of great value. 


I was able to talk to Bishop Apollinaris Baumgartner 
and to speak to a gathering of his priests on the Island of 
Guam. Some of them had served in Japan with the oc- 
cupation forces and suggested valuable contacts for me to 
make upon reaching the mainland. On arriving in Japan, 
one of the first persons I met was Father Patrick O’Connor, 
the N.C.W.C. correspondent in the Tokyo area. His infor- 
mation and suggestions proved most helpful in lining up a 
number of prospective Catholic persons to interview in 
relation to educational problems. On the second night of 
my stay in Tokyo I was able to visit the Apostolic Delegate 
and to discuss with him some of the problems that would 
later be encountered. The Very Reverend Father Bitter, S.J., 
Rector of the Sofia University, was also present for part 
of this interview. During the course of the discussion I 
learned from Archbishop Morella what he considered to 
be a safe position for Catholic education in Japan. Father 
Bitter also made specific suggestions as to recommenda- 
tions that might be forthcoming from the American mission 
in relation to private education under religious auspices. 

One of the first Catholics among the Japanese educators 
that it was my good fortune to meet was Dr. Kotaro Tanaka, 
a professor in the Faculty of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and a member of the Imperial Academy 
in Japan. Doctor Tanaka is now serving as the Minister of 
Education in the Japanese Cabinet. 

As the educational mission continued to move about 
Japan, the Catholic chaplains continued to be most helpful. 
In the Kyoto area Colonel John Connelly made it possible 
for me to meet Monsignor Paul Turuya, who is Prefect 
Apostolic for that area. One evening Father Connelly 
arranged a meeting of the chaplains at the home of Father 
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Vincent Marie Pouliot, O.P. Father Pouliot teaches phi- 
losophy at Kyoto Imperial University and presently is en- 
gaged in translating the Summa into Japanese. Through 
the good offices of Doctor Deferrari of Catholic University 
we were able to secure assurance from the Kyoto Imperial 
University that Father Pouliot would be made the incumbent 
of a Chair of Medieval Philosophy. Among the priests 
gathered at Father Pouliot’s residence was the Reverend 
P. J. Byrne, M.M., who proved most helpful by his advice 
and counsel. Father Byrne has spent many years as a mis- 
sionary in Korea and in Japan. 

Guided by Father Connelly, I was able to meet Bishop 
Taguchi, Bishop of Osaka, who at one time, with Bishop 
Hurley, resided with Cardinal Mooney when he was the 
Delegate to Japan. 

The result of all these contacts with Japanese Catholics 
and the Catholic nationals of other lands confirmed my first 
impression that Japan is ripe for Catholicism. There is an 
urgent need of medical dispensaries in the war-devastated 
areas; work will be needed to offset the danger of plague 
and pestilence. There is need for a vigorous social service 
program which can emphasize the good things of modern 
living under Catholic auspices. It will be easy to find a 
place for Catholic truth in the minds of the Japanese if a 
sound social program is introduced now. 

The flight of the United States Educational Mission to 
Japan and return was made in 106 hours of flying time— 
55 going and 51 returning. The work of the mission con- 
sumed about a month’s time. The members of the United 
States Mission had been requested by their country to study 
the educational program of a defeated nation and to make 
recommendations that would help that country to become 
eventually a member of the family of the United Nations. 
The recommendations of the mission and its final report 
were offered to General MacArthur with the hope that 
they would be of some assistance to a confused nation, be- 
wildered by the turn of events, but who now seem to be 
intent on developing a sound democratic society. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, April 23, 1946, 2:30 P.M. 
The Elementary School Department of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association opened its first session in the 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. The Reverend 
Francis J. Byrne, President of the Department, presided 
and give the address of welcome. The Department was 
honored by the presence of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend John T. MecNicholas, O.P., President General of 
the Association, who gave a brief address. 
The theme of the session was “Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion.” The subject was presented in the following: 

1. The Contribution of the Film in Today’s Educa- 
tion. V. C. Arnspiger, Ph.D., Vice President, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Discussion. 

2. The Future Trends in Audio-Visual Education. 
R. P. Kroggel, A.M., Regional Educational Director, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Discussion. 

3. Financing the Visual Education Program in 
Schools. Miller McClintock, Ph.D., Educational Con- 


sultant, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


Wednesday, April 24, 1946, 9:00 A.M. 

A panel discussion of the subject “Social Studies in the 

Elementary School” was conducted under the Chairman- 

ship of the Reverend Charles J. Mahoney, Ph.D., Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., with the following 
papers offered as the formal part of the panel: 
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1. Christian Citizenship in a Democracy. Rev. Wil- 
liam E. McManus, A.M., Assistant Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C. 

2. The Christian Rural Citizen. Sister Mary Euphra- 
sia, O.S.F., St. Francis Convent, Tiffin, Ohio. 

3. The Christian Citizen in the Community. Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4. The Christian Citizen of the World. Sister Mary 
Juliana, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Discussion. 


THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, April 24, 1946, 2:00 P.M. 
The second panel discussion treating the subject “Super- 
vision in the Elementary School” was held under the 
Chairmanship of Sister Clara Frances, 8.C.N., Community 
Supervisor, Archdiocese of Louisville, Ky., with the fol- 
lowing papers presented : 


1. The Aims of Supervision. Sister Mary Vernice, 
S.N.D., B.S.Ed., A.M., Instructor, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

2. The Superintendent as Supervisor. Rev. David C. 
Fullmer, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, IIl. 

3. The Supervisor at Work. Sister Mary Johanna, 
O.S.B., Supervisor, Diocese of Mobile, St. Paul’s 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 

4. The Supervised Teacher. Sister Mary Cornelia, 
S.L., Principal, St. Cronan’s School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion. 


At this session the Department was privileged to have a 
few words of greeting from His Eminence, Cardinal Tien, 
who also gave the delegates his blessing. 

When the discussion of Supervision was completed the 
following motion was passed by the assembly: 


That there be included in the Department’s resolu- 
tions a recommendation to the Executive Committee 
of the N.C.E.A. for the establishment of a section 
in this Department for the Supervisors and the Super- 
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vising Principals so that they may meet and discuss 
their special problems. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, April 25, 1946, 9:00 A.M. 


The Department’s final session of the Convention con- 
sisted of another panel discussion of the subject “The 
Elementary School Library,” under the Chairmanship of 
Sister Mary Dominic, Librarian, Nazareth College, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with the following papers presented: 


1. The General Objectives of the Library in the 
Catholic Elementary School. Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Rochester, 
NK... 

2. The Teaching Program of the Elementary School 
Library. Sister Mary Nona, O.P., Commission on 
American Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

3. What Makes the School Library Effective? Sister 
Mary Anastasia, C.S.J., Instructor in Education, Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. Effective Elementary School Library Adminis- 
tration. Sister Mary Fides, 8.S.N.D., Department of 
Library Science, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

5. Standards of the Elementary School Library. 
Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C., Christian Brothers’ Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion. 


At the conclusion of the Department’s program, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented by the Committee on 
Resolutions: Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Chairman, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham. 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 
The Department of Elementary Schools joins with the 
general association in expressing its appreciation to Bishop 
Donnelly, Monsignor Murray, and his committee for the 
excellent manner in which they have provided for the 
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needs and comforts of our members in convention as- 
sembled. 
II 
VISUAL EDUCATION: Visual education seems to be 
rapidly becoming an effective teaching aid on all levels of 
education. More and more of our elementary schools are 
using motion pictures and other visual aids in the class- 
room. The Department wishes to express its interest in 
this development, and also to endorse the use of all these 
visual aids which have proved their usefulness in classroom 
instruction. 
III 
CITIZENSHIP: Education for citizenship is of the high- 
est importance in a democracy. The success of a demo- 
cratic form of government depends in the last analysis 
upon the knowledge and active interest of each individual 
citizen. Knowledge is necessary, but honesty and continued 
interest are even more necessary. The task of the school 
in this respect is not an easy one, yet we again urge our 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents to use all means 
in their power to help prepare an enlightened and inter- 
ested citizenry. 
IV 
SUPERVISION: Supervision has long been recognized 
as a useful and even necessary means for improving in- 
struction and aiding teachers. This Department again 
emphasizes a need for a more thorough preparation of the 
supervisor and a more frequent supervision in our ele- 
mentary schools. We wish especially to express a deep 
appreciation to the religious communities which have 
trained and provided supervisors for our diocesan schools. 
We also recommend that a section of this Department be 
set up for the supervisors and supervising principals, so 
that they may meet and discuss their special problems. 


V 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES: One of the chief objectives of 
the elementary school is to introduce the child to his social 
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inheritance. This inheritance is mainly found in books. 
For effective work in this respect more books are needed 
than merely a textbook and a few elementary works. 
Hence, this Department recommends the establishment and 
wider use of school libraries in all elementary schools. 


VI 

FEDERAL AID: This Department desires to reaffirm 
strongly its support of the movement now in progress to 
secure Federal Aid on the basis of need and for all Ameri- 
can children. 

The Committee on Nominations, composed of Right Rev. 
Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Ph.D., New York, N. Y., Chairman; 
Rev. William J. Daly, Boston, Mass.; Rev. T. Emmet Dil- 
lon, Huntington, Ind.; Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., 
Baltimore, Md., and Sister Alexander, O.S.F., reported the 
selection of the following officers for the Department: 

President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. 

Vice Presidents: Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, 
Ky.; Rev. Leo J. Streck, A.M., Covington, Ky.; Rev. Roger 
J. Connole, Ph.D., Saint Paul, Minn.; Rev. John B. Casey, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sister Marie de La Salle, S.S.J., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, IIl. 

Secretary: Right Rev. Msgr. David C. Gildea, A.M., 
J.C.L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Executive Board: Rev. William J. Daly, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department Executive Committee: Rev. Edward J. Gor- 
man, A.M., Fall River, Mass.; Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, 
Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio; Brother Placidus, C.F.X., Baltimore, 
Md.; Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

The reports of the two committees were individually ac- 
cepted and the session adjourned. 

DAvip C. GILDEA, 
Secretary. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FILM 
IN TODAY’S EDUCATION 


V. C. ARNSPIGER, Pu.D., VICE PRESIDENT, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Let us begin consideration of today’s subject with a 
definition of instructional films. Let me say to begin with 
that we are not concerning ourselves with entertainment 
films. Furthermore, we are not concerning ourselves with so- 
called general cultural-entertainment films. Our discussion 
will be concerned exclusively with instructional films. In de- 
fining this type of film we have found the following definition 
quite useful: “Instructional films are those which are 
designed to be used in the classroom as an integral part of 
the course of study.” Such films must be thought of as con- 
stituting a medium of communication, a medium which can 
be particularly adapted to the making of unique contribu- 
tions to instruction. Incidentally, let us assume that no film 
should be introduced into the classroom that does not make 
an important contribution to learning. 


THE WORK OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 


It may seem trite to say today that the work of the mod- 
ern school has become greatly intensified by developments 
of technology. Our mastery over the means of communicating 
and transportation has brought us, as in no previous period 
in the world’s history, face to face with all the peoples of 
the world. Our traditional community which was character- 
ized by numbers of people living together and working to- 
gether with common interests and common goals has given 
way to the world community. All of us, then, must recognize 
that our lives are closely tied in with this broader com- 
munity. Our acquaintance is often world-wide. Events hap- 
pening in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, are felt almost imme- 
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diately by all of us living in North America. Mr. Hoover’s 
recent report on the food problem in Europe brings us to 
realize the imminent danger facing all of us when any large 
number of people anywhere on earth are in danger of exten- 
sive food shortages. 

Today’s great transportation system is rapidly forcing us 
to change our attitude toward world-wide interdependence. 
Distances which traditionally have operated as barriers to 
intercommunication have been largely erased by the coming 
of the airplane. All this means new and expanded education 
—a new orientation of the citizen with the world community. 
We must face the necessity for developing an educational 
program which is ever increasing in its scope and complexity. 
We may well say that we are truly the last earth-bound 
generation vested with the responsibility for the education 
of the first generation with wings. 

Any consideration of this expanded program demands 
that we consider not only the subject matter which is to be 
presented and the skills and attitudes which are to be devel- 
oped, but also mediums of communication by which we are 
to transmit to the coming generation these skills and atti- 
tudes which are appropriate to a citizen living in today’s 
world. In earlier periods of our history, education could be 
more functional and immediate than at present because of 
the relative simplicity of the environment. Then the tradi- 
tional mediums of communication may be considered to have 
been quite adequate, but today, because of the ever increas- 
ing complexity of modern living, we must bring to bear upon 
the solution of our problems all the developments in me- 
diums of communication which modern technology has 
made available. 

Outstanding among these new mediums is, of course, the 
motion picture. Its proper adaptation to the problems of 
education are truly far reaching in implication for the job 
of instruction which is ever increasing in scope and com- 
plexity. It may well be said that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, we have in the properly prepared motion 
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picture a medium of communication which can do for the 
citizen of the nation, the super-region, and the world what 
the members of simpler and more self-sufficient communities 
could do for themselves. Such films can record and present 
the significant characteristics of global life with all the 
realism of direct experience. Let us look briefly at some of 
the areas where this new medium of education offers great 
promise for an expanded and enriched educational program. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS OF GEOGRAPHY 


As was said earlier, the air routes of the world are bring- 
ing us closer and closer to our neighbors of the world com- 
munity. This means, of course, that we will have to develop 
new means of providing an understanding of their problems 
and of their resources—natural, human, and technological. 
Furthermore, we must develop an appreciation not only of 
the contribution which we must make to all people, but also 
the contributions which we must expect in return from 
them. This demands a new concept of the earth’s regions, a 
concept which sees the earth as a complex of great economic- 
geographic regions rather than as a world made up of politi- 
cally divided nations. The film is particularly suited to the 
development of these understandings through its ability to 
move in the twinkling of an eye from one continent to an- 
other, to take us in our classrooms to the homes of all the 
world’s peoples. 


A NEw SCIENCE 


Our new generation must be given an adequate back- 
ground of scientific instruction if they are to participate 
actively in the modern world. This becomes especially sig- 
nificant to us when we realize that any new invention or 
scientific discovery may mean a complete reevaluation of a 
region’s resources; for example, the recently developed elec- 
trical process for the extraction of elemental phosphorus has 
enabled us to take this highly valuable element from the 
mud of the Tennessee Valley. 
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Our recent experiences in the scientific laboratory with 
nuclear fission have added new impetus to the world-wide 
industrial revolution which has had such an impact upon our 
society. The advent of atomic power brings with it a realiza- 
tion that we must train our young scientists to assume re- 
sponsibility for the social implications of scientific discovery. 


Scientific discovery in the biological as well as the physical 
sciences has made possible tremendous advances in the con- 
servation of human health. Furthermore, when we come to 
realize that the conservation of human resources means not 
only improving the physical health but also the mental and 
spiritual health of our people, we come to see that the ob- 
jectives of modern education demand a realistic integration 
of the major fields of learning. This integration obviously 
must be built around realistic human problems. It can easily 
be seen that the solution of these problems depends upon 
mastery of the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. The film is a particularly 
effective medium for presenting great areas of subject mat- 
ter in their proper perspective one to another. 


A NEW PROGRAM OF SOCIAL INSTRUCTION 


One of the great responsibilities of those who would pro- 
duce instructional films in the social area is the job of pro- 
viding our citizens with mental tools for thinking about our 
society. One type of such tool is the definition which grows 
out of terms of specific rather than terms of ambiguous 
reference; for example, a recent series of films on democ- 
racy and despotism undertakes to define these two concepts 
of political control. They undertake to show society as a dy- 
namic organism moving either toward democracy or in the 
opposite direction toward despotism. The degree to which 
society is moving toward democracy, for example, is the de- 
gree to which respect is shared among all the people and the 
degree to which power is shared among all the people. These 
are the preeminent “signs” of democracy. Furthermore, 
there are two conditions of democracy out of which “shared 
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power” and “shared respect” can emerge. They are shown as 
“a well-balanced economic order” with no extremes of pov- 
erty but with a prospering middle income group. The second 
condition is “enlightenment,” that condition in which the 
truth is told to all the people through all the mediums of 
communication—the press, the radio, and the screen. 

On the other hand, the signs of a despotic society are 
“restricted respect” and “concentrated power,” where re- 
spect and power are restricted to smaller and smaller groups. 
The conditions which are likely to lead to restricted respect 
and restricted power are “poverty” and “restricted enlight- 
enment.” 

Paramount in any program of social instruction is the pro- 
motion of desirable human relationships. The film offers us 
a highly effective medium for portraying these relation- 
ships in all their complexity. Furthermore, it enables us to 
portray the factors in emerging human personality out of 
which can come a true understanding not only of our own 
physical and spiritual growth and development but that of 
our fellow-men. 


THE PRODUCTION OF FILMS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


We have in the film the most potent medium of communi- 
cation in the history of the world. All the facilities of the 
language and graphic arts are available to the instructional 
film producer. The job of producing films demands, first, a 
careful analysis of all subject matter areas which are in- 
volved in instruction. In a dynamic age such as ours it is 
important to provide for continuing reevaluation of every 
subject matter field with reference to merging human needs. 
Therefore, analysis is necessary in discarding the obsolete, 
in perpetuating the valid elements of the old tradition, and 
in developing new elements which are pertinent to the 
society of today. 


OVERCOMING LIMITATIONS TO LEARNING 


There are many limitations to learning inherent in tradi- 
tional mediums of communication which it has been found 
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that the properly prepared instructional film can overcome. 
The more obvious limitations to learning involve objects 
which move too slowly to be perceived by the human eye; for 
example, the growing plant; objects which move too rapidly 
for human perception, such as the high-speed machine; ob- 
jects which are too small to be seen, as microbes; and phe- 
2 nomena too vast to be comprehended, as the solar system. 
. In addition to these limitations, the following are significant 
especially in the social area: 
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t 1. When the situation to be studied is so intermingled 
with surrounding environmental conditions as to be 
made obscure. 


When the understanding and appreciation of a situa- 
tion involves the consideration of great masses of data. 


3. When interrelated situations are so completely sepa- 
rated geographically as to make their relationship ob- 
scure to the learner. 

4. When problems involve studying situations which 
have occurred at different periods in world history. 

| 5. When it becomes necessary to portray situations occur- 

ring at widely separated intervals which underlie vast 

- social trends often moving so slowly as to be beyond 

e the comprehension of the average student. 

! 6. When human relationships are so involved as to neces- 
sitate the mastery of abstract concepts often beyond 
the ability of the learner. 

7. When the subject matter to be presented by the printed 
word is so broad as to require more time than the 
learner has to give in order to formulate valid gen- 
eralizations. 

‘ 8. When the learner is confused by vocabulary difficulties 

and obscure verbalism. 
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Those responsible for the production of the instructional 
. film must take advantage of all the facilities of this medium 
in overcoming these limitations to learning which restrict 
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the enrichment of an educational offering appropriate to 
modern living. 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE FILM TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


With the ever increasing activity of our scientific labo- 
ratories, with the opening up of new areas of research, for 
example, in the field of nuclear physics, we must come to 
realize that all our tools of instruction must be used if we 
we are to equip our young citizens to participate effectively 
in the new world of science and technology. Let us see what 
these tools are. They each represent a great adventure in 
communication. First was the invention of the spoken word. 
Thousands of years rolled by in laborious succession before 
men mastered a system of speech which made possible the 
transmission of the more abstract ideas from one mind to 
another. Second, there is the printed word. With the inven- 
tion of printing man first began to break the bonds of igno- 
rance on a grand scale and to move en masse toward the 
frontiers of knowledge. 


But science teachers, ever alert to the need for actual 
experience in the instructional process, invented the labora- 
tory demonstration as a tool to make real and understand- 
able the scientific invariants discovered by the world’s great 
scientists. This marked a great step forward in teaching 
method and was copied widely in many other types of teach- 
ing situations. Then from various parts of the world came 
the basic inventions which made possible the motion picture, 
described by President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, as “the first 
qualitative contribution to communication since the inven- 
tion of printing.” Here, as we said earlier, we had a medium 
which made available for instruction all the facilities of the 
language and graphic arts. We came to realize that through 
the film we could clarify and interpret scientific phenomena 
which for a large part of our population would otherwise 
remain obscured in the mists of abstraction. We found that 
we no longer needed to depend exclusively upon verbal and 
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written symbols for communication. The film provides 
selected experiences focused upon the meaningful concepts 
underlying any situation. We were forced to realize upon 
contrasting this type of learning with the usual stereotyped 
“experiments” prescribed for laboratory work that instead 
of being an end in itself, the scientific film provided stimu- 
lation to continued exploratory thinking. We came to realize 
that the saving of time in learning through the use of film 
came because this medium was so effective in presenting 
the significant elements out of which concepts could grow. 
We saw children, studying films in the first grade before 
they learned to read, master many of the biological concepts 
which had traditionally been withheld until years later at 
the secondary level. We found that many limitations to learn- 
ing inherent in traditional mediums of communication dis- 
appeared when the facilities of film language were brought 
to bear upon the problem. 


AUTHENTICITY 


The greatest single responsibility of the instructional film 
producer is to tell the truth. If we are to be free men we must 
learn to educate for freedom. One of the most significant 
statements that has come down to us from the past has been 
that “the truth shall make you free.” This does not mean 
the part of the truth that serves the ends of special interests 
whether they be political, economic, or cultural. Not just care- 
fully selected facts which, standing alone, are used to “prove” 
a preconceived point of view. The truth implies not only all 
the facts but also the true relationships between these facts. 
In this responsibility for telling the truth lies a great part of 
the contribution which the film producer can make to edu- 
cation. 


METHODS OF USING FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Out of 12 years research in film utilization there has 
emerged a simple procedure which has been found to be 
highly effective. It is not suggested as the only effective 
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procedure but one which has been found to be useful in a 
broad variety of situations. The teacher, of course, is ex- 
pected to build upon this foundational procedure a super- 
structure of creative teaching limited only by his imagination 
and ability. The procedure is as follows: 


1. Before any film is shown the teacher should be sure 
that purposes for studying the film have been estab- 
lished in the mind of every pupil in the group. These 
purposes may well be placed on the blackboard or writ- 
ten in the pupils’ notebooks. (The purposes for seeing 
the film may grow out of pupil discussion during the 
progress of the unit or may be suggested by the 
teacher after a preview of the film.) In every case the 
teacher should be well acquainted with the content of 
the film by having seen it in advance of its classroom 
showing. If the film has been properly constructed the 
teacher by careful examination will find that it has 
been filled with facts and concepts designed to lead the 


pupil to formulate important and fundamental generali- 
zations which will provide the basis for intelligent 
thinking and acting in his role as a citizen. 


. Present the film. 


3. Immediately after the film showing, during the same 
class period, initiate a discussion in which the following 
are accomplished: 


a. Ascertain the extent to which the class study has 
achieved the purposes for which the film was 
shown. 


b. This discussion will lead to many questions and 
comments by the pupils which should be used by 
the teacher in setting up purposes for additional 
showings of the film. The first showing may be 
devoted to factual information while subsequent 
showings will be required in investigating inter- 
relationships so important to clear understand- 
ings. 
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c. Use the interests aroused by the. film as spring- 
boards into the broader study of the unit. This 
will lead into many types of research and crea- 
tive thinking: creative oral and written language, 
art, dramatics, and other activities associated 
with the study of the unit. 


Teachers who have followed this procedure have found 
that the properly prepared film, thus closely tied in with 
regular classroom study, becomes a highly effective instru- 
ment of teaching. To follow this procedure most effectively, 
the teacher and class should, of course, have access to the 
film when and as often as needed. 

As was pointed out earlier, for the first time in the history 
of the world we have a medium of communication which will 
enable us to reduce to the simplest terms those concepts and 
ideas out of which the tools of thinking can grow—tools of 
thinking which are authentic because they have a basis of 
scientific fact and reliable data, and it is through the appli- 
cation of these keen-edged tools of thinking that men every- 
where can be taught to live as free men. This, then, is what 
we mean when we speak of education for freedom—an edu- 
cation which provides for the great masses of our popula- 
tion a realistic understanding of their environment—natural, 
social, and cultural. Herein lies the challenge for our teachers 
of today. The full potentialities of the film will be realized 
only when our teachers in the classroom take full advantage 
of the film in transmitting to the new generation the intel- 
lectual, social, and cultural skills which are appropriate to 
the education of the citizen in today’s complex world. 





FUTURE TRENDS IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


R. P. KROGGEL, A.M., REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


In order that we may be oriented to thinking in terms of 
the future of audio-visual education, it would be well to indi- 
cate our present meaning of the terminology used. The term 
audio-visual has been one of accent and emphasis. To one 
whose field has been primarily visual education it means just 
that. To others whose interest has been radio, the emphasis 
has been on this phase of definition. To those whose interest 
has been in utilization of recordings and transcriptions, the 
term audio has been of greatest importance. 


To this group today, I would like for audio-visual in ele- 
mentary education to have a fully developed definition; that 
is, the complete and correct use of all equipment and all 
materials which through sensory means makes learning 
more permanent, more thorough, and of greater value to the 
elementary child. 


We do not have time now to think of the past means by 
which audio-visual equipment has been used in our class- 
rooms. We know that such visual materials as maps, globes, 
charts, etc. have been used for years, and that the tech- 
niques of using each more effectively have improved through- 
out the years. We know that such audio materials as record- 
ings have likewise improved in effectiveness over years of 
experience and training. Thus audio-visual education itself 
is not new to schools—the best teachers have always made 
use of such instructional material and equipment which was 
available. The question today is—where do we go from here? 

There would be no such question if it were not for the 
fact that constantly science is finding new and efficient means 
of transferring knowledge to the mind of man. As such oc- 
curs, the application of these means to the educative proc- 
esses comes into our classrooms. This is where the enlarged 
vista of audio-visual education comes into our view. 
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I would like you to imagine with me an educational circle 
which surrounds the elementary child in your classroom. 
The nucleus of that circle today and tomorrow as always in 
the past, is and will be the teacher. Without her, there is no 
teaching and only haphazard, disorganized learning. She will 
always be that nucleus around which the entire education 
revolves. 

Following our educational circle for a moment, however, 
we can imagine a series of material circles, gradually be- 
coming larger as science develops further teaching aids. 
Perhaps the first area of the circle is made up of the older 
types of audio-visual aids such as we have before mentioned. 
Gradually it has expanded and continues to expand as we 
see slide films, projectors, victrolas, radios, sound systems, 
sound films, and others. All of these are in the same classi- 
fication of your original circle of maps, charts, globes, and 
others. This circle of teaching aids has just grown and will 
continue to grow into the future. All have a common pur- 


pose—to help that nucleus of the educational circle—the 
teacher—do her absolute best job to build useful Christian 
citizens through more information and application toward 
Christian character. 


I make this sound rather bewildering, I presume. Right 
now you are imagining yourself in the middle of this circle 
with all kinds of equipment and material floating around you, 
and you are wondering which, if any, to reach for. Well, you 
are in the correct state of mind, because that is exactly 
where we are in the future of audio-visual education unless 
we stop for a moment and survey a few means by which we, 
as teachers, can know how to get educationally the very best 
that all of this huge circle of audio-visual aids holds for us. 
You are faced with the situation now. There is no group of 
educators as sincerely desirous of doing the best job of 
teaching in the world as are elementary teachers. You know 
that you build the most basic of all years in the child’s 
education. 

Let us see for just a little while how we can gear and eval- 
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uate our thinking toward future use of these and other 
audio-visual aids. 

First, let us remember that not a single audio-visual aid 
actually does any teaching. They assist you in teaching, but 
you are the teacher. This means that as teachers we must 
judge what to use, when, and for what. In this future even 
more than now you will be confronted with a wide range of 
equipment and materials—all called audio or visual or per- 
haps audio-visual. You may be told that one type will solve 
all of your audio-visual needs. It will not. It is true that 
some type of equipment or materials may serve more pur- 
poses educationally than others, but there is no one single 
type of equipment or material which will completely serve 
all audio-visual needs. It would be just as logical to say 
in the past that blackboards served all visual needs; there- 
fore, one did not need globes, maps, etc. Each type of 
audio-visual equipment has particular educational purposes. 

I mentioned before that the big problem confronting us 
as educators as regards the future of audio-visual aids in 
our teaching is what to use, when, and for what. That is 
a very non-academic way of expressing it, but it does state 
the problem. Unfortunately, even those of us who have been 
in this educational field for years cannot give even an 
approximation of all the answers to this problem. The 
future development of these answers lies primarily in your 
hands and the hands of all teachers throughout the educa- 
tional field. Through trial and experiment you will con- 
stantly discover new answers which in turn will be trans- 
ferred to others in the field and through teacher-training 
institutions. As an example, a recent publication written 
by Doctors Wittich and Faulkes, spends 135 pages explor- 
ing the “What to use when and for what” of educational 
films. This is only one part of the visual educational pro- 
gram, but to obtain authoritative evaluations demanded 
years of test and measurement to give a guide to the use 
of this one visual medium. The future will supply many 
more answers to utilization of all types of audio-visual 
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equipment and materials by daily experimentation in 
thousands of classrooms. 

This does not mean, however, that we have no means 
by which to guide our future use of sensory aids. May I 
illustrate by one example from the visual and another 
from the audio fields. Suppose that as an elementary 
teacher, I am teaching a unit of social studies developing 
the picture of how people’s lives are affected by the com- 
munities in which they live. Perhaps I teach in an area 
quite some distance removed from an urban area and 
where the contacts of the children with their city cousins 
is far removed. I talk with them concerning city dwellers. 
I tell them of the poor conditions of housing which sur- 
round the children of certain sections in cities. They read 
of these situations and they study the pictures in their 
textbooks. 


As a good teacher, I desire that these students of mine 
retain in the most efficient manner this information and 
above all, this impression. I desire to use other aids and I 
call upon the visual phase. How can I best determine which 
aid to use? First I realize such an aid must be an active 
visual. This eliminates many aids which are valuable under 
certain conditions, but not for this immediate problem. 
Since I need an active visual, I turn to the motion picture. 
Again I think of the particular need to cultivate retention 
of an impression—not merely a fact—and I find that not 
only the motion of the people and activities in such a city 
area contributes to the impression of living conditions, but 
the sounds of such activity are a part of that impression. 
Thus I know that to develop a retention of this social force 
of how other people live, I should use a sound motion pic- 
ture. I now know which visual medium to use for this 
particular unit of learning in order to cause greater reten- 
tion and can choose the sound film which best meets the 
need. 

May I now use an example from the audio field. In one 
of our larger cities a group of teachers under proper 
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guidance created a radio program for early elementary 
arithmetic. They did this for one reason—not in this case 
for retention—but rather for motivation. They had, as a 
few of you may have, a group of youngsters who just did 
not seem to care to learn the concept of numbers. Numerals 
meant nothing to them and from their attitude, it appeared 
that they never would care. Now this group knew that the 
radio was listened to by all youngsters with a general in- 
terest. Thus was born a program called “Numbers at 
Work and Play.” In it, written by a teachers’ committee, 
numbers became personalized. “One” became a _ person, 
having fun playing and working with “two,” “three,” 
“four,” and others. The children listened—the motivation 
of the radio led to greater desire to learn more in the actual 
class of these now familiar and, more important, friendly 
beings called numbers. The results of this audio motivation, 
when evaluated by the teachers were phenomenal. In this 
case, the radio, or perhaps it could have been a similar 
recorded program made by the audio aid of a recorder, pro- 
duced the audio motivation just as the sound film before 
mentioned brought visual retention for another learning 
activitiy. 

The important point is that in each example, as could 
be shown by others, a particular visual or a particular 
audio aid provided the answer to what to use, when, and 
for what. It is that we as teachers in the elementary field 
must look to and assist in as we survey the future of audio- 
visual education. 

Science is bringing to us in the classroom, aids which 
meet our further teaching needs. I have been interested in 
noticing in the organization which I represent an increas- 
ing emphasis on presenting audio-visual aids which com- 
bine simplicity and increased effectiveness for the teacher’s 
use. As science develops along these lines to bring us 
teaching aids having these qualities, the future of their 
complete and full utilization to a maximum remains in the 
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classroom teacher’s hands. Out of your use of them will 
be built a pattern for others to follow. 

Summarizing the future as we see it now, more types 
and more improved sensory aids will be available for our use. 
They will be fully useful only if we utilize them completely 
and with a sense of discrimination as to what we desire to 
accomplish in the use of each for each particular teaching 
situation. 





FINANCING THE VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
SCHOOLS 


DIGEST 


MILLER McCLINTOCK, PuH.D., EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Reverend Father Byrne and Members of the Convention: 

It is certain that I should not be aggrieved at the sub- 
ject which has been assigned to me. I am sure, however, 
that you will recognize some of the difficulties of the prob- 
lem of discussing the financing of an audio-visual program. 

The two preceding speakers have outlined to you in a 
most convincing and eloquent manner the accomplishments 
of audio-visual techniques and have sketched for you in 
clear detail the probable developments of this new great 
teaching tool. It would be a pleasure for me to discuss 
similar great scopes in this development, for they are cer- 
tain of accomplishment and inspiring in their capacity to 
serve. 

But no, the assignment of subjects is inexorable. It says, 
“Dr. McClintock, you may not discuss these matters. You 
must discuss how we are going to pay for these services.” 
I know that in confronting this problem I have the sym- 
pathy of all of you who are here. Aside from being out- 
standing teachers from all parts of the United States, the 
great majority of you are also administrators. How many 
times have you wished to do something which you knew tr 
be valuable only to find that the budget was insufficient? 
Or how many times have you had to make difficult choices 
between two or more various means of proceeding, predi- 
cated not alone upon what would render the best service, 
but upon that which could be afforded? 

My task is rendered the more difficult because quite 
frankly there are no standardized budgetary or cost ac- 
counting methods which can be applied to this problem of 
financing an audio-visual program in any particular school 
or any particular school system. The cost can range from 
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rather insignificant amounts to rather major expenditures 
according to the size of the audio-visual program and also 
according to the speed with which it is put into operation. 

Fortunately, there are some broad principles which can 
lead us at least toward a better understanding of the fiscal 
problem involved in audio-visual activities. The first of these 
I should like to discuss briefly. 

Unfortunately, we cannot find immediate replacement 
money for the financing of audio-visual programs. In the 
long run, added efficiency and effectiveness of teaching with 
audio-visual aids may result in savings which will go far 
beyond the actual cost. 

These, however, are long-term resources which we can 
scarcely hope to capitalize upon in starting an audio-visual 
program. Some people have labored under the misappre- 
hension that the introduction of teaching through motion 
pictures is going to result in instant savings in one of two 
fields—either in reduced teacher time or in reduced text- 
book expenditures. I hasten to say, and I know that I 
am joined in this by every intelligent producer and dis- 
tributor of educational films, that there is no possibility of 
financing the audio-visual program by the reduction of 
teacher compensation or the number of teachers, nor 
through the reduction of the amount of text materials 
normally required for teaching purposes. 


There is at the present time going on a very careful 
and accurate evaluation of the optimum relationship be- 
tween textbook, related text material, and audio-visual 
material. That this may, over a long period of develop- 
ment, evolve some new relationships is entirely possible. 
But I would say that whatever the development may be, 
it is likely to strengthen the importance of valuable and 
adequate text materials rather than pointing the way to 
any particular financial savings. 

We may, therefore, properly turn our attenion to some 
of the direct and specific costs of conducting an adequate 
audio-visual program in a typical school situation. The 
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producers and distributors of audio-visual materials are 
generally motivated by the same principles which their 
great predecessors, the textbook producers, have followed. 
They have attempted to be flexible in the production of the 
materials which they make available to schools in terms 
of the school’s budgetary capacity. Furthermore, they have 
attempted so far as possible to adjust their distributing 
plans in such a way as to make it easy for schools, at 
various financial levels, to use their materials effectively. 


In connection with the latter, the adjustment of distribu- 
tion methods, it is possible now for schools to rent films for 
classroom use. These rental rates are relatively nominal 
and require in any one fiscal period a minimum outlay, 
for the school is merely acquiring a temporary use of a 
particular subject or series of subjects. To many people 
it would seem that this rental procedure is one which 
should be standardized for all school practices. A closer 
analysis of the fiscal problem, however, shows that even 
with the minimum rentals necessary to support the cost 
of a rental service and over any period of time, the actual 
cost to the school is likely to be as great, and in many cases 
far greater, than would the actual original purchase of 
the print materials. This is quite separate and apart from 
the fact that even with the best of rental services, there 
is an inflexibility in use in comparison to that which can 
be achieved when a classroom teacher can call upon a 
library in her own school building or at least in her own 
school system, which library is owned and maintained by 
her local school organization. 

The importance of ownership increases with the wider 
use of film materials. Obviously, a print which may be 
used in a particular school system only once during the 
year does not have the same significance as does a print 
which is used perhaps a score or more times during the 
year. In view of the fact that wider use is rapidly grow- 
ing throughout the United States, there is a natural tend- 
ency for the more progressive school systems to purchase 
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their film materials and to operate them within the school 
system as they would the distribution of other teaching 
materials. There is, of course, the possibility of combin- 
ing both rental and ownership by a functional classification 
of the films which are involved. Thus, it may prove satisfac- 
tory to rent from appropriate sources the accidental or 
occasional film which is used only very rarely in the teach- 
ing program. The other classification is made up of basic 
films which are regularly used in connection with course 
work, which may be used widely throughout a particular 
school building or system, and which may indeed be used 
repetitively within a single class. Such films are basic 
films to the curriculum of the school, and there is a strong 
presumption, therefore, that they ought to be purchased and 
owned by the school system. 

Fortunately, there are several methods available at the 
present time whereby it is possible for schools to proceed 
to acquire the ownership of basic film libraries without the 
necessity for making the total capital expenditure in any 
one fiscal period. These methods involve the ‘‘Rent-to-Own” 
and the “Lease-to-Own” plans of our own company. These 
make it possible to approach the ownership of film libraries 
on a basis which is initially scarcely more costly, if any, 
than direct rental, but which accumulates equity in owner- 
ship over a period of years. 

There are also other related methods of acquisition 
which make it possible for a school or group of schools to 
acquire the desirable status of the actual ownership of its 
basic film materials. Where a single school building, or a 
small school system, is incapable within its own fiscal 
abilities of acquiring satisfactory film material, such school 
may properly cooperate with other schools in the same 
area and of like character in the joint acquisition of a 
cooperative library. 

Before leaving this subject, I should like to emphasize 
again that for full utilization of classroom films, in contra- 
distinction to general education or cultural films, which 
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may have periodic use in schools, these films ought to be 
owned by the school and handled as an integral part of its 
administrative activities. 

This desirable ownership of adequate film libraries will 
vary according to the breadth of the curriculum of a par- 
ticular school and the fullness and effectiveness of film 
usage at any particular stage of development. Thus, it is 
impossible to lay down any fiscal formula which will fit 
all situations. It is more desirable to have even a few 
films properly used than to have no audio-visual materials 
at all. On the other hand, obviously the full utilization of 
the assets of film teaching at the present time requires a 
fairly sizable outlay. 


Just how sizable this outlay may be in the most progres- 
sive or ideal school, it is still impossible to say exactly. I 
can give you, however, a rather striking analogy. Any 
school can hope to have a very satisfactory full audio- 
visual program in accordance with present-day high stand- 
ards if it will spend as much on its audio-visual program as 
the average school budget presently provides for pencils. 
In view of the tremendous capacity of the motion picture 
to make a valid contribution to teaching efficiency, this 
would seem to be a reasonable goal. 

At this point, I should like to turn our attention to some 
of the elements which are involved in the cost of operating 
an audio-visual program. With an understanding of these 
functional requirements, I think it is possible for you to 
evaluate more accurately what your own fiscal situation 
may be. This functional analysis arises from the very 
simple and obvious fact that the mere acquisition of a 
sound motion picture projector and a library of films does 
not create an audio-visual program. These are inanimate 
tools which can be picked up and used by an intelligent 
administration and by intelligent teachers, and in no other 
way. On the other hand, I should like to emphasize without 
depreciating in any way the many erudite studies which 
have been made of teaching motion picture techniques and 
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of administrative practices, that too frequently the require- 
ments of an effective audio-visual program are made to 
appear unnecessarily complex and, therefore, costly. 

Let us take up each of the required functions and you 
will see that they are not at all mysterious and that, in 
fact, they are identica] to the same functions which any 
intelligent school organization carries out in connection 
with the handling of many other school activities. 

Administrative responsibility is important and essential 
in the well-managed audio-visual program. In a large 
school system this may require specialized personnel with 
a very considerable degree of administrative and profes- 
sional training. This is natural and desirable because the 
size of such a problem warrants, for reasons of economy, 
the organization of such an administration. 


In a single school, the administrative problem merely 
resolves itself to the fact that a conscientious and competent 
person must be given the responsibility to see that film 
materials and film equipment are properly cared for and 
made available when needed. This is an administrative 
function which is no more complicated than the operation 
of a normal library of books. In fact, in the smaller schools 
it is entirely satisfactory to have this function become an 
essential part of the library function, often without adding 
any cost to existing arrangements. We must emphasize, 
however, that a definite placing of responsibility in the 
hands of a competent and trustworthy person is essential. 
This responsibility may be magnified from the part-time 
services of a single teacher in a particular school build- 
ing to a substantial administrative organization in a great 
city serving many schools. 

The second function that must be carried out in connec- 
tion with a satisfactory audio-visual program is an estab- 
lishment for the proper selection and evaluation of audio- 
visual teaching materials. The more carefully produced 
classroom films at the present time are very carefully 
analyzed before they are produced to assure that they will 
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serve the specific subject matter areas of the general school 
curriculum of the country. The selection of pictures to 
serve the specific need of a particular school is thus simpli- 
fied. 

The individual who has been given the responsibility for 
conducting the general administration of the audio-visual 
program is logically the person to direct the selection and 
evaluation of the materials to be acquired. Incidentally, the* 
examination and acquisition procedure for audio-visual 
materials is identical in character with the procedure for 
the acquisition of text library materials. It is recommended 
that the administration of the audio-visual program make 
full utilization of the subject matter knowledge and capaci- 
ties of teachers in various areas of the school where the 
films are to be used. Teachers of ability are eager to assist 
in serving upon selection and evaluation committees. It 
sharpens their own critical knowledge of film materials, 
and it gives them an opportunity to serve in a new and 
rapidly expanding -field. Many teachers, who have served 
in such groups in their own school organizations, have 
subsequently become specialists in the audio-visual field. 

The next matter is the greatly discussed problem of teacher 
training in the utilization of motion picture materials. Too 
frequently, a kind of semi-professional mystery has been 
given to the utilization of motion pictures in the classroom. 
Without in any manner depreciating the desirability and 
importance of specialized training for those who are to be 
leaders and directors of audio-visual activities, it must be 
said that too great emphasis has frequently been placed 
upon utilization techniques. Because of this, teachers have 
been fearful of their inadequacy in training and have failed 
to take advantage of the tools available to them. Actually, 
the proper showing of a sound motion picture in a class- 
room is not different in principle nor any more complicated 
than the discussion of a map or a chart or any other visual 
material by the teacher herself. 

It is important as in the introduction of any other illus- 
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trative material to be sure that the objectives for the 
viewing are properly established and that the classroom 
group is oriented toward the subject which they are to have 
revealed to them. The projection of the picture can be 
done with ease and simplicity and the film, if well made, 
carries its own weight. It is important immediately after 
the showing of the picture that there should be a discus- 
sion of the degree to which the objectives, earlier set up, 


‘have been achieved, and that there be an opportunity for 


the emphasis of the important points and a clarification of 
any areas of ambiguity. There is certainly nothing very 
mysterious about this and it is precisely what a teacher 
instinctively does in the making of any graphic demonstra- 
tions to her class. 

I’m going to say something which may appear to you 
rather bold, but I say it with complete confidence. Dr. 
Arnspiger, who is a master in the utilization of motion 
picture materials in the classroom, could have in a time no 
longer than his brief talk given every teaching Sister in this 
audience firm and clear knowledge of all of the fundamental 
techniques necessary for her to know the basically sound 
utilization of motion picture materials. And I am further 
bold enough to say that there is not a Sister in this room 
who could not, within a few minutes’ period of time, even 
if quite unacquainted with audio-visual materials, train 
herself through reading of simple instructions to a point 
where she could effectively use any of the standard audio- 
visual materials now produced. If a particular school sys- 
tem is of sufficient size to warrant an administration com- 
posed of technically trained audio-visual directors, then 
obviously such a director will have as one of her regular 
responsibilities contact with teachers in each of the school 
organizations to see that the best and newest methods, 
as well as materials, are made known and that there is an 
opportunity for a valid exchange of teacher experience, 
which in the long run is the best discipline for proper 
utilization. 
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Now, I come back specifically to the matter of finance 
as one of the functions of a properly operated audio-visual 
schedule. It is not possible to build up a satisfactory opera- 
tion in the utilization of motion pictures in a school system 
unless there be the intent and purpose on the part of the 
administrators and those who are directing school policy 
to see that the operation is a sound and continuing one. 
No school should rush into an audio-visual program unless 
it is desirous of continuing it and building it to a point of 
maximum efficiency. This means that the school ought to 
analyze its fiscal responsibilities, together with its other 
responsibilities, and be able to give itself assurance that 
there will be a sound and continuing financial support for 
the operation. 


I sincerely trust that as a result of our discussion this 
afternoon of the financial aspects of an audio-visual pro- 
gram in schools that you will have come to the sound 
conclusion that the fiscal operations are of great flexibility; 
that there is no school which cannot enter, in some way, 
even though it be very impoverished in its budget, into the 
richness of teaching experiences through audio-visual 
methods. I trust, furthermore, that you may have also 
drawn the equally valid conclusion that there is nothing 
mysterious nor complicated about a perfectly sound utiliza- 
tion of motion pictures for teaching’ purposes. 

It has been a privilege for me to come here today be- 
cause it is of great importance to all of us who have dedi- 
cated our talents to the support of these new teaching meth- 
ods to see that those who have, through the ages, been 
custodians of the highest teaching practices should under- 
stand fully and should bear with us the responsibility for 
developments in this new field. 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


REV. WILLIAM E. McMANUS, A.M., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A recent issue of Commonweal raised the question, “How 
account for public misfeasance coupled with private good- 
ness?” How shall we explain to a mystified nation the 
paradox of good living, God-fearing Catholics giving their 
political support to notoriously dishonest public officials? 
The question is pertinent to every city where the voting 
population is largely Catholic and the city officials, many 
of whom are practicing Catholics, are intrenched in pub- 
lic positions despite their repeated violations of Christian 
principles. This difficult and involved question admits of 
many answers. The reluctance of Catholics to be con- 
cerned about political issues—the self-consciousness of their 
minority status—the dearth of Catholic lay leadership— 
these are but partial explanations; the fundamental answer 
seems to be this—although Catholics as a group do not 
approve of political immorality and for the most part are 
not willing to support dishonest officials for a return of 
petty favors, nevertheless Catholics do tolerate political 
corruption. Why? Because they have never learned how 
to make a consistent application of their religious convic- 
tions to political issues. It is this toleration which scan- 
dalizes those who expect of Catholics a consistency of 
belief and practice. 

First of all, Catholics must become aware of the profound 
meaning and practical implications of that much-abused 
term, “democracy.” Citizenship in a democracy is more 
than the mere performance of political duties. Democracy 
is not only a highly desirable form of government but it is 
a way of life which places emphasis upon the dignity and 
worth of every individual human being, and which acknowl- 
edges the interdependence of human beings in society. Cit- 
izens in a democracy give expression to this way of life by 
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establishing and maintaining political, social, and economic 
institutions patterned according to a plan which will help 
individuals enjoy a reasonable measure of self-government, 
social equality, and economic security. The essence of 
democracy is respect for the individual. 


In this nation the development of social and economic de- 
mocracy has not kept pace with the progress of political 
democracy. The right to vote has little meaning for a citizen 
who cannot afford the poll tax or who does not have shoes 
to wear to the polling place. Political freedom is a sham in 
the midst of economic bondage. There is in this nation to- 
day a new rival for the affections of the common man, a rival 
which pretends to give a measure of material welfare in re- 
turn for the sacrifice of political rights on the high altar of 
the totalitarian State. Therefore, in training for citizenship 
educators may not be content with flag-waving patriotism 
but must concentrate upon the fullness of American citizen- 
ship. This embraces the principle that every individual 
American has certain inalienable rights. The most important 
is the freedom and opportunity for happiness. The right to 
be happy is not an heirloom to be admired in the dusty con- 
fines of a museum, rather it is a precious heritage which 
must be implemented by practical measures to make happi- 
ness a reality and not just a dream for those Americans 
who, through no fault of their own, are not properly fed, 
are poorly clothed, and lack suitable shelter. Even after our 
war prosperity, about one-third of the American people do 
not have the food, clothing, and shelter to which they are en- 
titled as citizens of the richest nation in the world. There- 
fore, America does not need merely a reform of govern- 
social and economic democracy. This political reconstruc- 
mental procedures but it needs a political reconstruction 
which will make our civic institutions serve the purposes of 
tion must be the responsibility of competent and honest pub- 
lic officials elected to office by conscientious citizens. 

Our broad conception of citizenship is quite different from 
the customary definitions in terms of “devotion to democ- 
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racy” or “national loyalty.” It avoids the implication of a 
blind nationalistic allegiance to the government in power. 
Education for citizenship should not lead an American to 
assume that the government can do no wrong or that the 
will of the majority is always right. It should never create 
the impression that inalienable human rights are a gratuity 
from the State or that the citizen is the servant of a benevo- 
lent socialistic government. On the contrary, the correct 
understanding of American citizenship will make the citizen 
think of governmental activities in terms of public morality 
and base his political decisions upon the norms of right 
reason. Considerations that should command the attention 
of every American are the extent to which government has 
promoted the general social and economic welfare of the 
citizens; the manner in which it has safeguarded human 
rights and the integrity of public officials. 

Our broad definition of citizenship is readily Catholicized 
by correlating the dogmas of our Faith with desirable polit- 
ical practices. The dignity of man which is the fruit of the 
Incarnation, the interdependence of Christians in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ reenforce and enrich the basic tenets 
of democracy. For a Christian, citizenship is simply the ap- 
plication of Christian social principles to political issues. 
Casting his vote, the Christian citizen will apply these so- 
cial principles in a practical way. The candidate who gets 
his vote must pass a test like this: 


1. Has the candidate personal integrity? 

2. Does he acknowledge that the authority of gov- 
ernment comes from God through the people, and that 
government's laws must be consistent with divine 
aw? 

3. Does his platform include proposals to promote 
social and economic democracy; to protect the stability 
of the home; to foster the development of voluntary 
organizations? 

4. Does his past record indicate that as a public of- 
ficial he has been solicitous for the individual welfare 
of every person redeemed by Christ, regardless of the 
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color of his skin, the land of his birth, or the creed of 
his Church? 

The Christian citizen will ask himself if he has cooperated 
with the just regulations of a legitimate government; if his 
loyalty to the body politic squares with his loyalty to the 
Mystical Body of Christ. In meeting any political situation 
the Christian will use the same basic understanding which 
is fundamental to his life in the home, the neighborhood, the 
community, and other social and economic groups. This 
comprehensive practice of Christain social virtue will lead 
to the fullness of Christian citizenship in a democracy. 

Thus far I have described how the Christian citizen acts 
in a democracy and I have emphasized the essential rela- 
tionship between social principles and ethical political be- 
havior. Now we may ask, “How shall Catholic schools 
train children for such citizenship?” To this question 
there is both a general and a detailed answer. First, the 
general answer: Christian citizenship in a democracy is an 


expression of Christian social living. Guiding growth in 
Christian social living is basic training for citizenship. 

This guidance, which is the function of all agencies 
charged with educational responsibilities, is based upon 
three considerations: : 


1. The child lives in a fundamental relationship to 
_ to the Church, to fellow-men, to nature, and to 
self. 

2. In his everyday activities the child will meet 
problems concerned with his spiritual life, his physical 
well-being, his family responsibilities, civic and social 
experiences, and his recreational and leisure-time pur- 
suits. 

3. The child will meet these problems in a Christ- 
like way if his correct understandings, attitudes, and 
habits concerning his fundamental relationships are 
applied persistently to his personal and social problems. 


These considerations are summarized in the classic defi- 
nition of the purpose of the Catholic elementary school in 
the United States: 
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To provide those experiences which, with the as- 
sistance of divine grace, are best calculated to develop 
in the young the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits 
that are demanded for Christ-like living in our Amer- 
ican democratic society. (Commission on American 
Citizenship, Better Men for Better Times, Catholic 
University, 1943, p. 105) 

This basic training is the essential solution to the prob- 
lem which I raised in my opening remarks. 

Now the detailed answer: Although all school subjects 
contribute fundamental training for citizenship, the social 
studies afford an exceptional opportunity. They acquaint 
the child with facts which will teach desirable understand- 
ings and habits for future use in political situations. In the 
primary grades the social studies should make the child 
aware of his membership in the necessary societies, the 
home, the Church and the State, and of all his rights and 
duties in these societies. In these early years the child must 
become aware of his dependence upon others; he should be 
encouraged to practice justice and charity in the home and 
in the school; the seeds of selfishness must be smothered, 
lest this vice impede the future development of social virtue. 
The social studies in the lower grades are not formalized 
by being divided into specialized subjects; therefore, they 
should be taught in an informal manner but with careful 
attention to the basic ideas concerning rights and duties, 
personal responsibility, and dependence upon others. 

In the higher grades the formal social studies, geography, 
history, and civics are especially adaptable to the specific 
objective of training students for Christian citizenship. 
This adaptation will be accomplished through three im- 
portant approaches to the social studies. First, the social 
studies must be correlated with religion. Secondly, the so- 
cial sciences must be integrated in themselves to give a uni- 
fied view of the way man lives within society. Third, the 
social sciences must be used as a medium for interpreting 
current social problems according to Christian principles. 

The first approach: The correlation of the social studies 
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with religion. Religion teaches the child to consider all 
things, past, present, and future in terms of Christian 
truth and morality. In the social studies the human beings 
who have made and continue to make history, civics, and 
geography must be subjected to the scrutiny of religion. 
The child should know not only the boundaries of a nation 
but also whether they are where they should be. History, 
despite its penchant for objectivity, is not a collection of 
inhuman facts about the past. When correlated with re- 
ligion it is a record of mankind’s virtues and vices. It is 
more important for a child to know the impact of legislation 
upon people than to know the fine points of how a law is 
passed. 

The second approach: The integration of the social 
studies. The integration should be centered about the human 
element in the social studies. In the study of history. and 
geography the child should learn about the dignity of man, 
the worship of God, his family life, man’s occupations and 
recreations, and all activities which make men human in 
whatever time or place they live. 

The third approach: The use of social studies for the 
interpretation of current social problems. The teacher who 
waxes eloquent over Napoleon’s battles and yet ignores the 
headlines about the battle between Christian and pagan 
principles in the world of today is dissipating the essential 
value of the social studies. It is important to know about the 
past and to learn about Napoleon, but the knowledge of the 
past must be put to use in the present. It is not enough to 
learn the geography of the countries which produce the 
wheat of the world; children should learn how the wheat 
should be distributed to avert the famine which is threat- 
ening a large part of the world today. Civics should not be 
the study of government machinery but of the needs of 
citizens who are or are not served by the government today. 

The present trend in the elementary school to correlate 
civics with history and geography is an encouraging con- 
firmation of the theory that citizenship is a practice of 
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Christian social virtue. Christian patriotism is the fruit 
of applying social understanding and habits to past and 
present political situations. Christian patriotism is the 
bulwark of American democracy. The Christian citizen is 
this nation’s most valuable asset. 





THE CHRISTIAN RURAL CITIZEN 


SISTER MARY EUPHRASIA, O.S.F., ST. FRANCIS CONVENT, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


The previous speaker has introduced the Christian cit- 
izen living in a democracy. It is my task to present the 
Christian citizen who lives and works in the rural areas. 

If, in the words of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship, “the aim of Christian education is to provide those ex- 
periences which, with the assistance of divine grace, are 
best calculated to develop in the young the ideas, the atti- 
tudes, and the habits that are demanded for Christlike liv- 
ing in our American democratic society,” + the rural school 
must provide experiences different from those of a city 
school if it wishes to develop the rural citizen. Christian 
rural living implies far more than a technical knowledge of 
agriculture and it is these fundamentals of Christian living 
and how they may be developed which concern us, as educa- 
tors. Agriculture is a way of living, and love for this way 
of life can be nurtured. “The rural home should be the 
cradle of the educational effort to lead sons and daughters 
of the soil to love it and all it means to them” and “the rural 
school should be the nursery wherein these ideals are care- 
fully nurtured, developed, and rationalized,” ? for, to quote 
the author of the “Heart of Man,” the aim of education is 
to “help the growing child to enlarge and deepen its vision 
and therefore its love, and at the same time to help it be- 
come a maker—maker of its own life as a whole human 
being with body, mind, heart, and will, and of its own 
home, and of the larger family of the school, and eventually 
of the world family.” * 

Writer after writer has belabored the point that the 


1 Commission on American Citizenship, Better Men for Better Times, 
p. 105, Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1943. 

2 Quoted by Rev. Anthony J. Adams, S.J., p. 25, Is Rural Life the 
Answer? National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa. 

3 Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., The Heart of Man, p. 114, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1945. 
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farm is the native habitat of the family. This argument 
alone, Father Schmiedeler maintains, is sufficient to favor 
working for a better and more extensive rural life.‘ “As the 
family, so the nation.” In fact, the close relationship be- 
tween agriculture and the family explains the great solici- 
tude the Church has for rural problems. 

That the farm is more conducive to a better family life 
is a fact that I am assuming is accepted by this audience. 
We are concerned rather with the question: How can the 
elementary school develop good Catholic rural citizens? In 
Ohio, only two percent of the young men who went into the 
armed service from the farm are returning thereto at a 
time when the need for food is so great. The reason given 
is that the city offers easier work, shorter hours, more 
money. How can the trek of our intelligent rural youth to 
the city be stopped? The future of the Church as well as of 
the nation depends upon the answer we make to this chal- 
lenge. 

A crying need in every type of education is training in a 
sense of values. Somehow, we must counteract the influ- 
ences that are rampant and that are ruining the home: pas- 
sion for pleasure, love of money, easy divorce, race suicide. 
We teachers must be convinced that the joys which result 
from wholesome living, even when hard work is involved, 
are superior to any material comforts or pleasures. Do we 
actively believe that the primary reason man exists is to 
give honor and glory to God and thus to work out his sal- 
vation? What are the ideals our teaching, consciously or 
unconsciously, is putting before the children? Once we have 
the rural point of view we will naturally direct our teach- 
ing to developing in the child a sense of true values. We 
will give him the Christian philosophy of work and of 
leisure. We will make him see the benefits and the oppor- 
tunities that life in the country has for him. And in the 
words of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, “No 


* Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., A Better Rural Life, p. 1, Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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teacher should attempt to teach rural children unless that 
teacher has a social point of view and a social philosophy 
that includes a sympathetic understanding of rural life.” ® 

The Catholic Church can do much for rural America, but 
rural America has too little contact with her. Only ten to 
twenty percent of the people living on the land are Cath- 
olics. We as Catholic educators, whether we work in the 
city or in the country, have an obligation of making youth 
conscious of the rural apostolate. We can inspire our young 
people with a social missionary spirit which will make them 
ready to serve as skilled mechanics, farm leaders, teachers, 
lawyers, nurses, doctors, if not as priests and Religious, in 
these non-Catholic rural areas. We must hold up to them 
not the “promise of commercial success in the cities, not the 
possibility of becoming captains of industry,” * but the ideal 
of service, the responsibility of contributing to Christ’s 
work no matter what their avocation. We may come from 
a region where many Catholics live on the land and where 
the farmers are comparatively successful, but we cannot 
close our eyes to the many who eke out an existence on an 
impoverished soil, becoming ever more physically and spir- 
itually impoverished themselves. The opportunity of help- 
ing them is ours through the youth we teach. 

The rural children, while being taught the special oppor- 
tunities and values of farm life, should also be taught to 
see the interrelation and the interdependence which exists 
between the farm and the city. The problems of agrarian- 
ism are not entirely rural and we need a sympathetic rela- 
tionship between all groups. 

The more technical phases of agriculture and of home 
making are best reserved to the secondary school, but a 
course in elementary rural living should include enough 
technical instruction and should provide enough experiences 


5 Rural Life in a Peaceful World, p. 16, National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines. Iowa, 1944. 

6 Q. E. Baker, “The Church and Rural Youth,” Catholic Rural Life 
Objectives, Series I, p. 29, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1935, 
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to help the rural boy and girl acquire an understanding and 
an appreciation of life on the soil. Projects which will en- 
courage pride in good workmanship and foster the joys of 
ownership belong in the course. Music, art, handicrafts 
should find a place in the program, for they play a vital part 
in making life on the farm richer and more inviting. In- 
struction in health habits is extremely important in most 
farming sections of the nation. Everything that can teach 
the children how to build a better rural home and rural 
community and everything that will encourage them to carry 
these ideals home has a place in this Social Studies course. 
That is why opportunities to study and to take part in co- 
operatives, credit unions, 4-H work, conservation projects, 
and the like, are provided. The classroom is also an ideal 
place to foster cooperation and the virtues necessary for 
cooperative living—charity, self-restraint, truthfulness, 
virtues which are so important in bettering even the econ- 
omic life of a rural community. 


Above all, however, an attitude of respect for the dignity 
of the farmer must be instilled. What child, or what adult 
for that matter, will not thrill to the thought, once it be- 
comes a realization, that it is he, the farmer, who feeds 
the other members of the Mystical Body? That it is the 
farmer who raises the wheat and the grapes Holy Mother 
Church uses in her sacrifice? That the outward signs of 
most of the Sacraments are products of the soil? To use 
the beautiful expression of Bishop Muench, the farmer is in 
partnership with God, and although he may be the most in- 
dependent worker on earth, he is also most frequently the 
worker most conscious of his dependence upon God. He has 
to be a man of strong faith, trusting God to send the rain 
and the sunshine for the seed he plants. The farmer is 
close to the beauties of God’s creation. He deals with life 
and living things which can, and often do, draw him near 
to the Author of life. These are facts that teachers may 
capitalize upon, for they lead not only to appreciation for 
life on the land and to respect for the farmer, but also to a 
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greater love of the Church and of Christ Whom she repre- 
sents. 

The various blessings relating to rural life found in the 
Roman ritual, the prayers for rain, fine weather, etc. found 
in the Missal, celebration of the Rogation days, make the 
country dwellers aware of the solicitude of the Church for 
their welfare. In the ideal rural community the Church is 
the center and she keeps her children about her through her 
interest and help in their spiritual, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and cultural well-being. Time does not permit my de- 
veloping this topic more fully, but one cannot over-empha- 
size the importance of permeating our rural youth with the 
sense of oneness with all men and of instilling a sense of re- 
sponsibility for their neighbor’s welfare. We wish them to 
be both proud of, and humble in, their privilege of providing 
for Christ’s members, and we wish to lead them to recognize 
the sacredness of the calling of a farmer, “the collaborator 
with God in continuing the work of His creation.” If we 
can give our elementary school children this appreciation 
for life on the land, we will be doing much to further the 
good of the Church and of the nation. We will be doing our 
part to realize the ideal expressed in the following quota- 
tion: 

Boys and girls trained in Catholic rural schools to 
think in terms of Christ and convinced of their respon- 
sibility to carry Him with them into every activity of 
their lives may grow up into leaders who will contrib- 


ute greatly to saving the Church for rural America and 
saving rural America for the Church.’ 


“* Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, “The Professional Preparation 

of Teachers for Catholic Rural Schools,” Catholic Rural Life Objectives, 
— is p. 56, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, 
owa, 1935, 





THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN IN THE COMMUNITY 


REV. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Pu.D.. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


It is a widely accepted axiom that the vigor and stability 
of national life is dependent upon a vigorous and stable 
family life. An extension of this axiom is not only valid, 
but fundamental to the peculiar political organization of 
United States. We are justified in saying that the whole 
tone and the essential fibre of American national life is a 
reflection of local community and civic life. As strong and 
as just and decent as is our local community life, in such 
proportion shall our national life be strong, just, and de- 
cent. Our governmental machinery reaches through many 
State, County, Township, and Borough offices into intimate 
contact with the citizen. Sometimes, it is claimed, and just- 
ly, that the rights and desires of the citizen are lost or by- 
passed in this maze of overlapping governments. No doubt 
there is waste of time and money involved, but Americans 
are jealous of their local autonomy, and willing to endure 
some muddling and confusion in order to maintain it. 

In recent years there has been a marked tendency towards 
more centralization of power. To some extent this is neces- 
sary and desirable. Times change, and the modern genius 
of rapid transportation and communication has made ob- 
solete certain processes of early American life. However, 
the spirit of our Democracy still demands that a large con- 
trol over legislation and policy remain in the hands of the 
people. The pattern of our life, the character and type of 
our law makers and executives, the complexion of public 
opinion is still determined in the grass roots, and local 
wards. Both major political parties depend for their 
strength and influence on local ward and district organiza- 
tion. The Ward Chairman is one of the most influential 
positions in American life. The system has its abuses. The 
evils of political patronage cling to it like barnacles, but 
it is not as bad as it is sometimes painted. It does tend to 
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keep government in the hands of the local constituents. If 
its evil face appears more frequently than its good face, 
the reason lies, not so much in the system itself, but in the 
indifferent, lackadaisical, and ignorant attitude-of the peo- 
ple toward their local community. The men at the helm of 
the national government are there because the local politi- 
cians put them there. They are as good, or as bad; as just, 
or as unjust; as patriotic, or as selfish, as the local bosses 
wish or allow. And the local officers or bosses, are in office 
only as long as they please the local organization, the back- 
bone of which is the Ward Chairmen. Who elects the Ward 
Chairman and committee men? You and your neighbors up 
the street. He is your neighbor. If he is unfit for his job, 
it is only because the people have no concern for their duties 
in the local community. If you do not know who your ward 
chairmen are, or your local representatives in Congress, 
or the Senate, or in the State Assembly, you are helping 
create an unhealthy condition in the total American life. 
Were we more interested in the names on the bottom of the 
ballot, we would have better names on the top. Did we 
strive to find and elect to local offices men who understood 
their obligations to the common good, the common good 
would have a better chance on the national level. Had we 
a more active concern and a deeper pride in our local com- 
munities; were we really Christian neighbors to our neigh- 
bors, we might expect a true Christian patriotism, and a 
more wholesome moral tone to be reflected in national af- 
fairs. 

To define the boundaries of a local community is difficult. 
The word “community” admits of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Tradition, geography, and density of population must 
be considered. In some rural areas the so-called local com- 
munity may be an an entire county. It may be a township or 
group of townships. It may be a small village, a town, or 
a city. In larger metropolitan areas it is more often a ward, 
or two adjoining wards; or perhaps it is set off according 
to the economic or social status of the inhabitants. In any 
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event the boundaries of the local community are shadowy 
and overlapping. Yet separate communities are distin- 
guishable even within a city or town. Within any one 
community there are located branches of large associations 
or agencies, an American Legion Post, a public school, a 
parish church, a branch library, a local union, or grange, 
or cooperative. The community may be coterminous with 
any one or all of these. 

The community is the place and the people. Patriotism, 
or love of country is basically love of home. One loves 
not only the neighbors and friends of the old home town, 
but the town itself. The wayfarer dreams of the hills of 
home, the plains, the farms, the rivers and lakes, the streets 
and corners. In recalling the old swimming hole of boyhood 
days, not only does one think of the companions who accom- 
panied one, but of the geographical and physical features 
of the dear rendezvous. Not infrequently the companions 
are forgotten, while vivid images of the place remain. The 
true Christian citizen is concerned to love, and to promote 
the interests of his neighbors and his neighborhood. Out of 
such citizenship practiced in the environment of immediate 
personal experience grows the broaded patriotism through 
which we love this land, America, and its people. 

Concern about the physical features of our local commu- 
nity will center about its appearance and the conservation 
of its natural resources. Community pride will seek to have 
neat and clean homes, streets, shops, and parks. Old, delap- 
idated vacant buildings, unkempt vacant lots, or refuse 
dumps will be removed or put to civic use by an alert local 
community. Safety, health, and beauty of environment are 
promoted by such action. Local organized action is neces- 
sary also to preserve trees, soil, and game life. The control 
of floods, or smoke; the prevention of stream pollution and 
defacement of land, all require an articulate local commu- 
nity alive to its own needs and interests. 

Concern about the general welfare of the people of the 
community involves broader and continuing activity. First 
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of all, charity begins at home. Poverty and economic inse- 
curity should be the concern of local charities on a more 
person-to-person basis. There are valuable opportunities 
lost, when the underprivileged become the public charges 
of a national agency rather than the recipients of sym- 
pathy and aid from their own neighbors. The old-fashioned 
practice of the works of mercy on a neighborhood basis 
needs to be reawakened. Local pressure and cooperation for 
just wages, new business opportunities and decent housing 
might well serve to release us from federal bureaucracy, and 
do the job more quickly and efficiently. We have become too 
ready to unload local burdens on the federal government, 
and national agencies. 

Improvement of schools, establishment of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities, special and adult education, use of 
school buildings for community advantage must all receive 
impetus from organized community action. A man is un- 
worthy of the title, Christian Citizen, unless he is inter- 
ested and willing to do something about local libraries, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, recreational facilities for young 
and old, decent entertainment in the local movie houses, 
adequate police and fire protection, and health services. 

If it isn’t demanded by the local constituents for their 
own community, it simply will not be done on the national 
scene. Safety, health, and delinquency are in the last analysis 
local problems. So, in a sense, is religion. Our nation is as 
strong religiously as are its families, and family religious 
life is a parish matter. A love for our own parish, support 
of our own parish, participation in parish activities, soci- 
eties, and devotions is the best type of Catholic action. A 
parochial interest and a community interest go hand in 
hand, because the geographical boundaries of a parish are 
so often coterminous with the imaginary community lines. 

Above all, the Christian citizen must know his local polit- 
ical government, and have a practical interest in electing to 
local offices, however small, men and women of high moral 
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character, unselfish purposes, and imbued with concern 
for the common good. 

The schools have a definite duty to include in Civic 
courses, and in Religion courses, knowledge of community 
government, community needs and interests; attitudes of 
concern about local community welfare; and activities, 
which foster the practice of justice and charity on a local 
and parochial basis. Boy and Girl Scout Troops; the Junior 
Safety Patrols; Junior Holy Name Societies, and Sodalities ; 
school clean-up and paint-up campaigns; school garden proj- 
ects; a Junior St. Vincent de Paul Society to assist under- 
priviledged children; all are possible activities, which, if 
properly planned and guided, serve to develop a Christian 
and healthy community spirit. 

The more real civic performance a pupil has, the more 
civic consciousness he develops. A pupil can scarcely par- 
ticipate in national government, but on a local community 
basis such functional learning is possible. Unless this learn- 
ing takes place, we will lose more and more our control 
over local government. We may very well lose that precious 
and peculiar heritage which we call the American way of 
life, 





THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


SISTER MARY JULIANA, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


From the family, the parish, the community, the nation, 
the Catholic citizen reaches out to embrace the whole world. 
The world is full of our brothers, and there are no national 
boundaries in the family of God. 


When St. John the Baptist was in prison, he sent two 
disciples to interview Our Lord. “Are you the Messias?” 
they asked. Our Lord answered by enumerating some of the 
wonders He was working, and let them judge for them- 
selves. “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear.” He went on to even greater 
miracles—“the dead rise again.” Then came the height 
and climax of this list of marvels—“The poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them.” God himself had to come down from 
Heaven to work such a miracle—to preach the gospel to the 
poor! 

What about our own day? Father Hurtado, an able and 
enterprising Jesuit of Chile, says: “The bitterest experience 
of our epoch is the alienation of the poor.” 


Of the two billion men on earth, is it said that two out of 
every ten live habitually without enough to eat. America, 
too, has a good twenty percent of downright poverty- 
stricken. This is not God’s fault. Divine Providence has put 
into the earth ample provision for all of us. “The eyes of all 
hope in the Lord, and He gives them food in due season. 
He opens His hand, and fills every living creature with His 
blessings.” 

The trouble is that people are not living according to 
God’s law, and some have taken more than their share. If 
we let a hundred dollars represent the wealth of the United 
States, and represent the population by a hundred people, 
then one man owns $59.00, two men each own $9.00, twenty- 
two men own a little less than a dollar each, and the rest of 
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the population, seventy-five men, own less than 7 cents 
each. 

As Catholics, we supposedly recognize the inherent hu- 
man dignity in every man, and the rights of every man. 
There are different kinds of poverty. Not only the eco- 
nomic, but there is a social poverty, a cultural poverty, a 
poverty of the mind and a poverty of the soul. The Church, 
in converting the pygmies of the forest, living in their little 
nests of grass and leaves, not only baptizes. She civilizes. 
Do you remember the Jesuit reductions of Paraguay? The 
padres took those wild Indians of the jungles and taught 
them not only herding and agriculture, but had them read- 
ing and writing and printing their own books. You can’t 
baptize people, then hit them on the head and send them off 
to Heaven! You can’t preach the gospel to people who are 
starving. 

Every man has a right to a fair share of the world’s 
goods, a right to an education, a right to receive the mes- 
sage of Christ. We are citizens of the world, and all men are 
other Christs to us. Our Lord’s standard for the final 
judgment is clear and simple—what we have done for 
others, we do for Him. 

There are no queer, outlandish people. The poor China 
coolie may look stupid, scarcely human, after forty years 
of back-breaking labor and ignorance and malnutrition; yet 
I have seen those poor coolies at Mass coming up to Holy 
Communion with a positive light shining from their poor 
leather-skinned faces. I have known their little daughters, 
with their desperate yearning just to learn to read and write. 
Their sons and daughters become priests and Religious, too. 
Today, in Manchuria, Chinese native Sisters daily risk their 
lives to go into internment camps and minister to the Japa- 
nese war prisoners there, who are sick with typhus and 
cholera. 

Many of us can see this person or that as our Brother in 
Christ—but all men? Most of us have a blind spot some- 
where. Some people are zealous only close at home, like the 
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little nun of some order in Massachusetts, who remarked: 
“I never like to go home to the Motherhouse. Reverend 
Mother might see me around and send me to Nebraska!” 
I asked, “Why, Sister, wouldn’t you like to go out to your 
missions?” She looked at me in astonishment. ‘Well, she 
said, “my mother lives in Boston.” 


Some like to exercise their zeal only far away, like the 
Sister who was always gathering funds for the St. Peter 
Claver Society, but raised a great hullabaloo when the 
Superior asked her to take two Negro children into her class. 

Some like to be holy only in Church, like the Catholic manu- 
facturer who was regular at Mass and the Sacraments, but 
one day the Pastor hinted that the Holy Father had made 
some remarks about paying one’s employes a living wage. 
“Let the Pope attend to his business,” the man said, “and 
I’ll run mine.” 


There were respectable Victorians who would not have 
dreamed of stealing a neighbor’s purse, but thought nothing 
of stealing thousands of acres of land in Africa. They hadn’t 
learned Catholic social theory in school! 

Some people just can’t be bothered. Zeal is so disturbing 
to our comfort. A teaching Sister in New York once said 
to me, “I don’t like Catholic textbooks. There are so many 
things in them that the Regents aren’t going to ask ques- 
tions about. They’re just a waste of time. All about those 
Indian missions and that sort of thing.” 

Indian missions! Not long ago a priest went to visit an 
Indian village in Mexico. The Indians had built a church, 
and had asked for a priest, and for the Mass and the 
Blessed Sacrament. They had asked and waited—and they 
prayed and waited for thirty-one years. And when the 
priest finally came and brought Our Lord down onto the 
altar in their little church, even the Indian men in the con- 
gregation could be heard sobbing out loud. After Mass the 
women got together and made up a list of people who should 
adore before the Blessed Sacrament every day, hour by 
hour—they said, “Lest we lose Him.” Queer, outlandish 
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people! Why did they have to wait thirty-one years? Well, 
it was a six-day trip on horseback to their village. The poor, 
who by miracle, must have the gospel preached to them, 
do live in such unpleasant places—the city slums, up steep 
stairways; out in the “sticks’”—Podunk’s Corners; far away 
in Timbuktoo, Tsingtao, Huehuetenango, a little Manchu 
village whose name means Twenty-eight Bushels, a little 
island in the Pacific called Ni-wa-to-pu-ta-bu! It’s easier to 
stay close to “Boston,” and to deal with the economically 
well-to-do, who can be so helpful to us, with the spiritually 
rich “good Catholic people,” who are so consoling to us; 
with the culturally rich “nice’”’ people, who are so pleasant; 
just to sit still and let them come to us. 

You know, Sisters, especially you who teach primary 
grade children, that your lightest word is accepted as gospel 
truth. Many of the things you say will never, never be for- 
gotten. How often do we hear in class or read in textbooks 
about the queerness or the backwardness of some foreign 
people! Children are naturally democratic. They take one 
another for granted until they absorb race prejudice and 
exclusiveness from their elders. At one of our schools in 
Manchuria there was a mixed set of children, most of them 
little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Russian exiles. But one girl, 
Roddy, was the most popular in school. When the girls went 
for a walk Roddy was in their midst, and their arms were 
about her waist. “She is so sweet, Sister,” the girls said. 
And Roddy was a Hindu child from India, with a face as 
black as my veil. 


Catholic education to world Christianity has as its aim 
a warm, human sympathy and understanding of all men as 
sons of God and our very dear brothers, and an apprecia- 
tion of the responsibility to promote their welfare, spiritual 
and temporal. How to incorporate this idea into the cur- 
riculum? This is not “something new to be added.” It simply 
means all subjects taught from the Catholic viewpoint, not 
from a partial, distorted one. 

Religion texts, while losing nothing of their insistence 
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upon personal holiness, should lay a new emphasis on world- 
mindedness and Catholic social thinking. Some of the new 
texts are pointed this way, but you would be surprised if 
you analyzed many of them. History should include Bible 
and Church history, and should view all events from the 
point of view of Catholic truth. Geography especially 
should make us familiar with all men as our brothers, 
should give a good idea of the world-wide Church at work 
and of Catholic principles as seen in world affairs. The 
arithmetic class could familiarize the children with Catholic 
theories of economics, cooperatives, credit unions, frugal 
living, and the evils of installment buying, just wages, dis- 
tributed ownership. Homemaking and Craft courses should 
be taught from the viewpoint of the dignity of work and of 
the individual. 


Attempts are being made to furnish texts and units of 
study along some of these lines, but as yet there are many 
gaps. There’s a nice job for some of you Sisters during the 


summer, or when you are working for a degree! 
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THE AIMS OF SUPERVISION 


SISTER MARY VERNICE, S.N.D., B.S.Ep., A.M., INSTRUCTOR, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Someone has facetiously said that supervision is a color 
word among teachers. The color is usually red and some- 
times blue. Perhaps it would be better to say that super- 
vision makes many teachers see red, and others feel blue. 
However that may be, the bad odor usually comes from 
overemphasis on the “super” and not from the “vision.” 

Perhaps if supervision would set up for itself definite 
goals, and if supervisors were personally and professionally 
prepared to effectively strive toward these goals, there 
would be little or no antipathy toward supervision. 

Before the aims of supervision are introduced, it might 
be well for purposes of orientation to define the term “super- 
vision.” The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the pungent 
expressions used to describe the various interpretations of 
supervision: snoopervision, whoopervision, magnetic per- 
suasion, optimistic impressionism, destructive cynicism, 
authoritative dictation, and so forth. These are indicative 
of the taunts flung at the travesty of supervision, but they 
can scarcely apply to supervision activated by a genuine 
interest in pupil-teacher growth. 

The word “supervision in common parlance is used to 
mean the ‘act of superintending,’ ‘inspection with author- 
ity” ‘oversight accompanied with a certain amount of 
power to control.’” According to this interpretation, there 
may be supervision of any aspect of the educational enter- 
prise. Thus there may be supervision of buildings, of 
grounds, of cafeterias, etc. But in exact professional termi- 
nology, the word “supervision” has been reserved for use 
in connection with instruction only. In consonance with this 
idea, any activity which is primarily and rather directly 
concerned with the improvement of instruction is called 
supervision. Supervision, then, succinctly stated, consists of 
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expert, technical service directed toward the study and the 
bettering of conditions which surround learning. 

This idea of supervision is certainly a far cry from the 
concept of supervision as an analysis of the teacher. Super- 
vision can no longer fulfill its obligations by directing con- 
centrated and almost exclusive attention upon the teacher, 
upon her personality, upon her state of health, upon her 
posture before the class, upon her teaching devices, and the 
like. It has extended its boundaries so as to include within 
its purview everything that contributes to the improvement 
of the complete teaching-learning situation. 

It involves the establishment of a comprehensive, well- 
balanced teaching-learning program, and the determination 
of definite techniques for launching, executing, and checking 
the results of such a program. This would demand a consid- 
eration of educational philosophy and objectives; of the 
revision, adaptation, and vitalization of the curriculum; of 
the selection and use of materials of instruction; of effective 
teaching procedures, and of an appraisal of the outcomes of 
learning. Like so many facets of a gem, all these elements 
properly belong within the province of supervision. 

We might truly say, then, that genuine supervision is a 
matter of stimulating, directing, and coordinating teachers 
in the power to stimulate and direct the growth of every 
individual pupil, through the exercise of his abilities, 
toward the richest and most intelligent participation in 
Christian social living. If supervision is to live up to its high 
calling, it must ever keep before it the goals toward which 
it must strive. These goals constitute the aims of super- 
vision 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

In order to avoid possible misunderstanding, a distinction 
should be made at this point between ultimate and immedi- 
ate objectives of supervision. The ultimate and general aim 
of supervision is the improvement of learning. To produce 
the largest amount of desirable growth in pupils under the 
guidance of teachers is its final objective. The all-inclusive 
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purpose of supervision, then, becomes pupil growth through 
teacher growth. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


The immediate and direct concern of supervision is to 
produce desirable change in the professional activities of 
the teacher. The ramifications of this important function 
of supervision provide a number of specific objectives. 
Briefly, these are: 


1. The formulation and interpretation of Catholic phi- 
losophy of education, and of the general objectives of 
education. ' 

. Curriculum development and adaptation. 

. Improvement of the quality of classroom instruction. 

. Selection and use of instructional materials. 

. Study of and provision for individual differences. 

. Evaluation of outcomes of learning. 

. Participation in the teacher-training program of the 
community or school system. 

8. Coordination and unification of the educational activ- 
ities of the school system. 

There cannot be a maximum of teacher improvement nor 
a corresponding advance in pupil learning if supervision 
fails to recognize these auxiliary objectives, and neglects to 
make provisions for their attainment. 

Since space is limited, only those objectives of greatest 
import to teacher-pupil growth will be expanded. It is ob- 
vious that the achievement of these goals will exact of 
supervisors at least a modicum of preparation and training. 
As each of these aims are presented, the nature of the 
corresponding preparation needed by supervisors to equip 
them for its realization will be indicated. 

1. Foremost among the specific objectives of supervision 
is the formulation of a definite philosophy of Catholic edu- 
cation, and of the general objectives of this education. 

One of the primary purposes of supervision is: (1) to 
assist teachers and principals in defining their Catholic 
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philosophy of education, and (2) to help them make more 
articulate the philosophy to which they already subscribe, 
but which may be somewhat vague and indefinite, and (3) 
to show teachers how their philosophy functions in daily 
classroom activities. 

In other words, there must be a carry-over of Catholic 
educational philosophy into every aspect of the teacher- 
learning situation. This philosophy must be the very heart 
of the educational process, and through the force of its 
power, permeate the entire system. Supervision has the high 
task of giving specific guidance in spanning the gap be- 
tween philosophy and actual situations in the classroom. 

Teachers may vaguely realize that Catholic education has 
as its lofty purpose “cooperation with divine grace in form- 
ing Christ in those regenerate in baptism”; teachers may 
also have some idea that their educational philosophy should 
be their guiding star. But sometimes they are inclined to 
allow it to remain in the realm of the nebulous. They con- 


sider it as something too high—too exalted to be brought 
down to earth. 


Hence, they must be directed toward a greater awareness 
of their philosophy as the activating principle of all their 
activities. Otherwise, the abundance of well-meaning and 
sincere discourse and literature on the place of philosophy 
in education will be sterile, and fail to bring forth the fruit 
of Catholic education. 

All that has been said about philosophy applies with equal 
vigor to the question of objectives of education. Since in the 
last analysis, the means, methods, and materials of super- 
vision can be evaluated only in the light of the purposes of 
education, it is essential that supervision: (1) share with 
other school officials the responsibility of formulating the 
general educational objectives of the school system, as well 
as the objectives of the various subject matter fields; and 
(2) guide teachers toward an intelligent translation of 
these objectives into actual teaching-learning situations. 

Obviously, if supervisors are to provide such assistance 
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to teachers, they must possess a thorough, comprehensive 
knowledge and understanding of Catholic philosophy of 
education, of the objectives of such education, and of the 
part both play in the teaching-learning situation. 

2. Curriculum improvement and adjustment constitutes 
another specific of supervision. 

Since the curriculum is one medium through which the 
philosophy of life becomes a reality, it is an integral part of 
the supervisory program. Supervision must be concerned 
with the contents of the curriculum—its educational value, 
its organization, its grace placement—as well as with its 
adjustment to local needs and circumstances. Leadership in 
this task is a vital function of supervision. (In fact, one 
might go so far as to say that curriculum growth is synony- 
mous with teacher growth.) 

And wherever feasible, opportunities should be provided 
for teachers to participate in the program of curriculum 
development. Supervision should realize that until the curri- 
culum becomes the possession of the teacher, it is just so 
much inert material, the educational value of which has not 
yet been proved. It is but pigment, brush, and canvas without 
the painter. The teacher is universally recognized as the 
agent who brings the curriculum and pupils together. 
Hence, it is the duty of supervision to assist the teacher to 
make such use of the curriculum as to arrive at the achieve- 
ment of the goals in view. 

All this implies that supervisors must know more than a 
a minimum about the curriculum. They must understand 
its nature, the different forms of curriculum organization, 
and the procedures followed in curriculum and course of 
study construction. Such knowledge can be gained through 
reading books and periodicals pertaining to the curriculum, 
through conference and discussion with those possessing a 
wealth of knowledge and experience in this phase of edu- 
cation, through a good course of study in curriculum and 
course.of study construction, and through the actual expe- 
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rience of participating in a program of-curriculum improve- 
ment. 

3. A third specific objective of supervision refers to 
classroom instruction. One of the outstanding justifications 
for all supervisory activities is the improvement of the qual- 
ity of classroom instruction. 

Teaching is an art so great and so difficult to master that 
a man or woman can spend a long life at it without realiz- 
ing much more than his limitations and mistakes, and his 
distance from the ideal. One cannot afford to let teachers 
flounder through years of perplexity and inefficiency in their 
attempts to form Christ in the little ones. They—all of 
them: young and old, enthusiastic and lackadaisical, timid 
and aggressive, pedagogically progressive and pedagogically 
stagnant—need sympathetic, professional assistance in or- 
der to be able to satisfactorily cope with the many problems 
which continually confront them. 

The first imperative for supervision if it is to bring about 
improvement of classroom instruction is to secure the 
proper attitude of teachers toward their work and toward 
supervision. In order to achieve this, supervision must lead 
the teacher to feel that the teaching of pupils is a mutual 
undertaking to which both supervisor and teacher must 
make his contribution in harmonious cooperation with the 
other. The personal equation in supervision must not be lost 
sight of. Improvement in teaching depends upon two or 
more persons, between and among whom there has been 
established the proper rapport. (Fear and distrust of super- 
vision may defeat the best of intentions to improve in- 
struction.) 

Then obviously, before launching an intelligent program 
of improvement, it is necessary to evaluate the educational 
activities of the teacher, and to determine her weak and 
strong points. 

Evaluation is of little worth unless the weaknesses it re- 
veals are corrected. Hence, the importance of efficient super- 
visory techniques for improving the teacher’s instructional 
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procedures can scarcely be overestimated. These techniques 
may, in fact, be termed the core activities of supervision. 

In these activities, the supervisor (1) analyzes the main 
influence of the teacher on pupil activities; (2) notes major 
successes and failures of pupils; (3) checks on the nature 
of outcomes of learning; (4) notes the relationship between 
pupil accomplishment and teacher procedures; and (5) 
searches for possible causes of special deficiencies in pupils 
in instructional practices. 

Supervision must then follow up the discovery of the 
need for improvement in teaching with suggestions and con- 
crete assistance in the form of conferences, demonstration 
teaching, intervisitation of schools and teachers, directed 
reading, bulletins, and so forth. Through these media, the 
teacher can be informed about (1) successfully used teach- 
ing methods; (2) be guided in their effective use; (3) be 
assisted in adapting the courses of study to individual 
needs; (4) be guided in the successful use of instructional 
materials; (5) in the correct use of tests, and (6) in the 
reliable appraisal of outcomes of learning. 

To effect the improvement of instructional procedures 
calls for a thorough professional preparation on the part of 
supervisors. Courses in such fundamentals as psychology, 
educational psychology, methods and principles of teaching, 
psychology of elementary school subjects should supplement 
reading, research, and extensive experience in teaching and 
observation. A practicum or interneship for supervisors is 
highly recommended as a practical means of more effec- 
tively fitting the supervisor for this particular phase of her 
multifold responsibilities. 

4. Rather important at present is the responsibility of 
supervision in the matter of instructional materials. 

The increasing output of printed materials of instruction, 
of mechanical and pictorial aids offer to the teacher an un- 
precedented volume and variety of basal textbooks, supple- 
mentary texts, workbooks, and audio-visual supplements for 
classroom use. With this bewildering array of publications 
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and aids from which to select, teachers are confronted with 
the acute problem of making a wise choice. 

Supervision must come to the aid of teachers again. First, 
it must determine the appropriateness and the utility of 
these materials. Then, it must guide teachers to select the 
particular instructional materials which will best meet the 
needs of the children who will use them, and which will 
conform to course of study requirements and to other con- 
ditions imposed by local school situations. Teachers need 
assistance, too, in making an effective use of such instruc- 
tional material. Misuse of materials which are designed to 
enrich and vitalize instruction may result in lamentable loss 
of money, time, and energy. 


To provide this assistance to teachers, supervisors must 
keep abreast of the production of instructional materials of 
various publishing companies. They must also know what 
constitutes the desiderata in textbooks and other aids to 
teaching. Such knowledge demands study, research, alert- 
ness, and perhaps a course in Audio-Visual Education. 

5. To assist teachers in determining individual pupil 
needs and to help plan for teacher growth in the power to 
satisfy them is another important goal of supervision. 

All thinking school people give lip service to the fact of 
individual differences, and the desirability of the school 
making adjustments in its curriculum, methods, and mate- 
rials to suit the capacities, interests, and rate of growth of 
each pupil. But how widespread is such adjustment being 
made, and how effective is that which is made? 

The problem of individual differences is a vital one! Edu- 
cation may be offered in the mass, but it is gained by the 
individual. The average accomplishment of the class is of 
small importance, for after leaving school, the members of 
the class will not be judged by what the group did or can 
do, but by what the individual can do. 

Supervision, then, must guide the teacher: (1) in her 
study of the problem of individual differences; (2) in the 
use of reliable means for determining the limitations and 
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potentialities of each individual child, and (3) in planning 
a program for adequately stimulating each pupil to accom- 
plish according to his capacities. 

Such guidance presupposes definite preparation on the 
part of the supervisor. Study, courses and experience in 
testing and measurement, remedial work, and the grouping 
of pupils seem basal to adequately equip her to fulfill this 
requirement. 

6. Supervision would be derelict in its duty if it did not 
provide for an appraisal of outcomes of learning. 

The baseball pitcher who in the midst of a great series of 
games asked his folks over the radio, “How’m I doing,” 
stated a fundamental problem. In every field of endeavor, 
we must gain some idea of the results: the product! Super- 
vision, too, must be concerned with the outcomes of teacher 
activity in terms of pupil growth toward approved ideals 
and standards. No elementary school can have an efficient 
instructional program without knowing what it is accom- 
plishing. 

Hence, supervision must assist in devising means for con- 
tinuously evaluating pupil progress. It must help the teacher 
in the selection of, the construction, and the use of tests, 
scales, inventories, and behavior records which will yield 
this desired information. 

Supervision must further guide the teacher in the wise 
use of the data revealed through appraisal. A program of 
evaluation is worse than useless if teachers do not effec- 
tively employ such data. Teachers must be led to understand 
the implications of these results and to do the necessary fol- 
low-up work in the form of diagnostic procedures, re-testing, 
and subsequent remedial teaching. 

The supervisor must certainly have a broad understand- 
ing of the implications of evaluation if she is to proffer such 
guidance to her teachers. A knowledge of the desired out- 
comes to be derived from each of the subject matter fields, 
together with a knowledge and understanding of the vari- 
ous instruments available for measurement of these out- 
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comes as well as of other aspects of human growth is indis- 
pensable. 

7. If supervision is to be maximally effective, it must be 
concerned with the program established to prepare teachers 
for their profession. Jt should participate in the teacher- 
training program. 

Sometimes supervisors are faculty members of teacher- 
training institutions, and as such can favorably influence 
their curricular offerings. But whether or not they function 
in this capacity, supervision must exert itself in the direc- 
tion of a well-balanced program of studies for those being 
trained in the art of teaching. 


Teacher education demands a broad general culture as a 
concomitant to the techniques peculiar to the profession. 
Supervision must endeavor to maintain a balance between 
both requirements. Provision must be made for adequate 
time to acquire the fundamentals of the rich cultural herit- 
age in religion, philosophy, psychology, literature, science, 


social sciences, music, and art, as well as a knowledge of the 
history and best current practices in pedagogy, together 
with a practicum of actual teaching experience taken con- 
currently with courses in principles of teaching. 

There has been much bandying of opinion regarding the 
curriculum in teacher-training institutions, and much con- 
sequent juggling of courses. The problem is not yet re- 
solved. But supervision must do its part to forward a pro- 
gram of studies which will best meet the needs of the stu- 
dents it serves. 

In concluding this presentation of the aims of super- 
vision, the reader’s attention is called to a statement made 
earlier in this paper, namely, that supervision has been 
called a “color” word. Supervisors who are thoroughly 
aware of their obligations in achieving these aims, and who 
are adequately prepared to fulfill them can do much toward 
making supervision an acceptable “color.” Certainly, no one 
wants that word to connote the red of antagonism and the 
blue of depression which some wag read into it. Supervisors 
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properly qualified and fitted for their work can make super- 
vision suggest to the teacher the red of Christian charity 
and zeal, and the blue of loyalty and adherence to Catholic 
ideals and principles of education. If supervision took on 
the color with the latter connotation, could any teacher 
sincerely find fault. with supervision? 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AS SUPERVISOR 


REV. DAVID C. FULLMER, Pu.D., ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is quite evident that the work of supervision is only 
one of the many and varied duties that belong to the diocesan 
superintendent of schools. The School Board Office is the 
clearing-house for all the thousand-and-one problems that 
are in one way or another connected with the schools. It is 
the supreme court to which parents with real or apparent 
complaints appeal; it is the headquarters of the “Penny 
Milk Program” ; it is the mecca of book-agents and of vari- 
ous promoters who wish to secure the approbation of the 
superintendent. 

However, there can be no doubt that the first obligation 
of the superintendent is to do all in his power to improve 
the instruction in the schools of the diocese. Through the 
official appointment by his bishop, the superintendent is 
delegated to provide that the instruction given in the schools 
be not only highly efficient, but that it be truly Christian. In 
order that he may achieve this goal, the superintendent 
must establish a curriculum that is based on the principles 
of Christian social living; he must work out with his staff 
a course of study in all the subjects that will serve as a 
practical guide to the teachers in directing them to attain 
the ideals of the curriculum; he must choose not only good 
textbooks, but the best on the market; he must provide an 
adequate testing program for the measurement of achieve- 
ment. 

These phases of supervision are necessary in order that 
an efficient program of instruction may be carried on in 
our schools. There is a danger, however, that supervision 
of this type may be guilty of the “ivory-tower” attitude. In 
theory it may be perfect, but actually it may go along with 
utter disregard of the teacher who is trying desperately 
but often unsuccessfully to carry out the diocesan program. 
There are innumerable difficulties in the actual classroom 
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situation that may escape the attention of the superin- 
tendent who is busy with many things in the diocesan school 
board office. There is need of close contact between the 
superintendent and the teacher in the classroom. In a large 
diocese, it is absolutely impossible for the superintendent 
to visit all the classrooms of the diocese. The work of visi- 
tations must be carried on through the community super- 
visors, diocesan supervisors, or assistant superintendents. 

Since I am an assistant superintendent whose work con- 
sists almost entirely in visiting the elementary schools of 
a large diocese, I will devote the remainder of this paper to 
a consideration of some of my personal views on classroom 
visitations. 


First of all, my purpose in visiting the schools is to get 
acquainted: to meet the pastor of the parish, the superior, 
and the Sisters; to get a general impression of the neighbor- 
hood in which the school is located; to look over the school 
building, noting its physical condition, its cleanliness, etc. 


Not being an official building inspector for the diocese, I am 
satisfied with general impressions, and I make no effort to 
emphasize this particular phase of the visitation, unless I 
have been explicitly delegated to do so. Of course, if the 
lighting is so poor in the classrooms that the chilrdren must 
strain their eyes to read, or if there is so little heat that the 
children are obliged to wear their coats, I feel justified in 
calling these facts to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Since I am always anxious to see the ordinary, normal 
classroom work, my visits are unannounced. This may sound 
cruel, but I sincerely believe that this practice works out to 
the best advantage of the teachers, pupils, and myself. The 
teachers are saved from all that unnecessary worrying and 
fretting that usually precedes an expected visit. Besides, if 
they knew beforehand of my visit, there might be some who 
would feel that they must entertain me by presenting a 
specially prepared program in each room. And I can assure 
you that there is nothing more boring than going from room 
to room, listening to recitations and discussions that have 
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been too expertly coached. If the Sisters do not know of my 
visit, I am more likely to be fortunate enough to meet classes 
that are representative of the normal, everyday situation. 

When I visit a classroom, I do not do so in order that I 
may find fault. It is so easy to criticize that I should not feel 
justified in accepting a salary for spending my time in such 
a fashion. When I enter a classroom, I try to realize that 
here is an opportunity for me to learn something, to learn 
something of real value, something that will be a definite 
help to the teachers of the diocese. What is learned in a par- 
ticular classroom may be very little, it may be of either neg- 
ative or positive value, but joined to what is learned in 
thousands of classrooms in hundreds of schools, it forms a 
fund of practical experience that can be used to wonderful 
advantage in improving the instruction throughout the 
school system. In diocesan institutes, in conferences given 
to various groups of teachers, in diocesan teacher-training 
colleges and normals, in teachers’ workshops, this valuable 


knowledge gained from many visits will be passed on to the 
Sisters. 


In a large diocese there is bound to be a wide variation in 
the efficiency of instruction, not only from school to school, 
but also within a particular school. In spite of the fact that 
all the schools are following the same course of study, and 
using the same textbooks, the visitor, within the course of a 
few months, will come across teaching situations that vary 
so greatly that he will marvel that the same thing can be 
done in so many different ways. 

I prefer that the teacher carry on whatever work is in 
progress when I enter the room. In this way I am able to get 
at least a sampling of all the subjects during the course of 
the visit. If it so happens that in a primary room one group 
is having a reading lesson, I will have the opportunity not 
only of witnessing this lesson, but also of going around the 
room to check on the type of seat-work that the rest of the 
children are doing. Sometimes I find that this is little more 
than a rest period for these groups; again I find that the 
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seat-work is merely busywork without any particular value 
other than keeping them quiet; or I notice that the same 
seat-work has been assigned to all without any considera- 
tion having been given to differences in ability and past 
achievement. 

A class in arithmetic may reveal the fact that little atten- 
tion is being given to meaning and to the understanding of 
the work that is being performed. A class in history may 
consist in the reading of the text and the subsequent memo- 
rization of the text or of dictated answers. A class in litera- 
ture may be so uninteresting that boredom is reflected in the 
faces of the entire class. Whatever the class, I have a great 
deal to learn, a great deal to store in my memory so that at 
the opportune time I will be able to help not only the teacher 
in this classroom, but all the teachers of the diocese. 

Lest I give the impression that I am interested only in 
the features of instruction that need radical improvement, 
I must add that I am constantly learning how the ordinary 
material of instruction can be made more meaningful and 
more interesting than I ever dreamed was possible. Many 
teachers are only too conscious of the deficiencies of their 
instruction; they are anything but smug and complacent 
about their teaching; they are most anxious to learn. They 
must be shown not only what is wrong and why it is wrong, 
but also what they can do to transform mediocre work into 
excellent teaching. They look to their supervisors for help. 





THE SUPERVISOR AT WORK 


SISTER MARY JOHANNA, O.S.B., SUPERVISOR, DIOCESE OF 
MOBILE, ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SUPERVISION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
THE SUPERVISOR 
I. Introduction 
II. The Supervisor at Work 
A. Improving instruction 
1. Classroom visitation 
2. Individual and group conferences 
B. Improvement of teachers in service 
1. . Teachers’ meetings 
2. Supervisory bulletins 
C. Measuring pupil growth 
1. Purpose 
2. Diagnosing and remedial teaching 
III. Conclusion 


We, Sister Mary Hugh of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, Sister Celine of the Sisters of Mercy of the 
Province of Baltimore, and I, Sister Johanna of the Bene- 
dictines of Cullman, Ala., are the supervisors in the diocese 
of Mobile. Our territory extends over all of Alabama and 
western Florida. 

We are a privileged three—going about our work with 
the blessing and approval of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend T. J. Toolen, encouraged and guided by the Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Leo M. Byrnes, and associated with over three hundred 
elementary teachers who come to us from twenty-three dif- 
ferent orders. It is to the wholehearted cooperation of these 
teachers that we owe the rapid progress in Catholic educa- 
tion in a diocese where Catholics are’a minority. 

In our work we try to realize that the term supervisor 
means service in the field of Catholic education. To spend 
one’s whole self, one’s time, attention, and interests in all 
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that pertains to the welfare of children—such should be the 
spirit of one on whose shoulders obedience has placed the 
responsibility of aiding teachers in their work of “leading 
the little ones to Christ.” 

For effective supervision, whether it is community or 
diocesan, requires the cooperation of the teachers. This re- 
quires kindness, sympathy, and tact on the part of the super- 
visor. Each teacher must be made to feel that the supervisor 
comes as an assistant—‘“a friend in need,” rather than as 
an inspector. Although, there is a certain amount of inspec- 
tion in every visit, and it is sometimes imperative that the 
supervisor recommend changes in routine matters, however, 
the dominating purpose of supervision is the improvement 
of teaching. To accomplish this end, the supervisor has at 
her disposal a threefold means: 

1. The improvement of teaching through classroom 
visitation. 

2. The improvement of teachers in service. 

8. The measuring of pupil growth. 

First, there is the opportunity of studying the teaching- 
learning situation. Classroom visitation is the “pre-test” as 
it were and forms the basis of the supervisory program. It 
is here that the supervisor discovers the especially good 
and promising characteristics of the strong teachers. If a 
teacher can receive recognition, encouragement, and direc- 
tion in some unusual feature of effective teaching such as 
skill in making assignments, in formulating questions, in 
directing study, and in using concrete or verbal illustra- 
tions, she will be a source of valuable help to the supervisor 
in her effort to build up effective teaching techniques. 

Through classroom visitation the supervisor learns the 
needs of the weaker teachers as well as the educational prac- 
tices of all the teachers. Some of these needs the teacher 
herself recognizes and reports, others she recognizes but 
conceals through fear of criticism, and, on the other hand, 
a teacher may have needs of which she is not aware. The 
supervisor must analyze the needs, find the causes, and de- 
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vise means of building up the weaknesses. The safest way 
is through individual conferences. 

Because of the human element in all of us, the criticism 
of teaching is one of the most perplexing tasks the super- 
visor has to perform. It is one thing to see the ways of 
improving teaching and quite another to tell the teacher 
about them. It is often said that a supervisor in conference 
should use three questions to one statement. In other words, 
she should help the teacher to discover her own strength and 
weaknesses. 

Recognition and praise should be expressed first of all 
because it is due, and not as a buffer for adverse criticism 
to follow. When it seems wise to give adverse criticism, the 
supervisor should be entirely direct and frank. Such a pro- 
cedure carries with it an obligation on the part of the super- 
visor to provide the teacher with constructive suggestions. 

Group conferences have a definite place in every super- 
visory program when there is a question of discussing gen- 
eral problems, demonstrating good teaching techniques, or 
introducing new devices and practices, but for individual 
teacher growth the supervisor must look to the individual 
conference. 

The second means of improving teaching is through 
teachers’ meetings. 

“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

This was Alexander Pope’s way of saying, “Steer the 
middle course, wherein lies safety.” Those of us who have 
experience in conducting teachers’ meetings know the al- 
most insurmountable task of getting our nuns to participate 
in discussions. 

The traditional teachers’ meeting with its rigid formality, 
its lack of definite aims, its long-drawn-out discussions by 
the supervisor is responsible for the polite silence main- 
tained by the majority of the Sisters. Like a good recitation, 
a good meeting must have a purpose recognized and ap- 
proved by the members, it must move briskly and steadily 
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toward the desired end, and it must be cheerful and pleas- 
ant because of the cooperative effort to achieve a desired 
goal. Our Sisters need time for relaxation and the cultiva- 
tion of pleasant relationship. Informality is the key to 
teacher participation in discussions. The physical condi- 
tions play a large part in breaking down formality. Best 
results will be obtained if the meeting is held in a well- 
lighted room, with flowers lending a bit of color here and 
there, and with chairs placed in a semi-circle. This arrange- 
ment provides a “get-together” atmosphere and everyone 
has an opportunity to hear what is said and to be heard. 

In recent professional literature emphasis has been fre- 
qently placed on the ideal that the meetings should be con- 
ducted entirely by the teachers. From this ideal there are 
sound grounds for dissent. There is a middle ground that 
seems to me more justifiable. In this meeting the supervisor 
is the teacher directing a good learning experience, and 
turning over to the members such responsibilities as they 
are competent and willing to perform. Such cooperative 
effort provides the best possible opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. Here, too, is a chance for the supervisor to 
draw from the wealth of talent so often kept hidden within 
the precincts of the classroom. 

Teachers’ meetings and individual conferences are with- 
out doubt the most important and effective means of helping 
teachers to grow in service. These may be supplemented by 
bulletins. They are important means of coordinating the 
work of the school, initiating new interests, and summariz- 
ing discussions. However, oral communications are more 
effective for supervisory use. 

Finally, we come to the third means of improving teach- 
ing—the measuring of pupil growth. Although the super- 
visor deals for the most part with the teacher, she is pri- 
marily concerned with the growth of the child through 
directed effort. 

The sole purpose in measuring achievement of pupils is 
to learn their needs, efforts, and progress so that the super- 
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visory and teaching programs may be adjusted to meet 
future teaching problems. Many children perform far be- 
low the level one has a right to expect of them, while others 
fully capable of doing higher work than the average are 
fast becoming our “retarded pupils.” The solution of this 
problem is certainly remedial work with some provision for 
advancing the brighter pupils. The supervisor must be on 
the alert and be ready to assist the teacher in testing, diag- 
nosing, and planning the remedial measures indicated. 

In closing, let me say—it is not what office one holds, but 
how well one meets the obligations of that office. For that 
reason, let the supervisor devote her time to knowing the 
children and teachers in her care, to loving her work, and 
to serving others in the field of Catholic education. 





THE SUPERVISED TEACHER 


SISTER MARY CORNELIA, S.L., ST. CRONAN’S SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our late, beloved John Cardinal Glennon, of St. Louis, 
said at one time that Catholic American Sisters are needed. 
He insisted that we are needed to maintain in our teaching 
and to create in our pupils “that type of character which 
binds religious faith and beauty to sane and intelligent 
living.” 

He knew that in order to “cooperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian—that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism,” teachers 
must admit the truth: We vary greatly—in preparation for 
our work, in professional zeal, and in our general attitude 
toward our co-workers. We have individual differences. 
Being human, we are possessed of frailties and limitations. 
Have we not noticed the manifestation of certain traits in 
ourselves, and frequently certain procedures, growing out 
of concrete situations, while in other situations, other 
traits will manifest themselves? It must be true that as 
our individual pupils are sometimes non-understandable 
to us, we, too, must be baffling to those who deal with us 
as advisers, or supervisors. Therefore, it seems to me that 
“The Supervised Teacher,” in order to come up to our late 
Cardinal’s expectations, needs two types of supervision— 
“super” vision, synonymous with wisdom which sees life 
as a whole, and the supervision which we say is “the im- 
provement of the teaching art.” 

How can we recognize in ourselves the presence of 
“super” vision, synonymous with wisdom, and “super- 
vision,” which is nothing more than the “improvement of 
instruction through our direction, guidance, and training 
as teachers?” Both are “inside jobs,” because the wise 
teacher estimates everything by its Highest Cause, and the 
ultimate end of supervision is the “development in each 
teacher of the power of efficient self-direction.” In all prob- 
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ability, the measuring stick we can use upon ourselves in 
this testing of our God-like vision, the “super” in our view- 
point towards our teaching, is the amount of respect we 
have for the supervision afforded us. Likewise, the meas- 
uring stick we can use upon ourselves in testing our coop- 
eration with the system of supervision of which we are a 
part is the service that we get and the service that we give. 

Let us consider the respect that we as teachers have for 
supervision: It was the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
which placed full responsibility for Catholic education 
squarely upon the shoulders of the bishop. The resulting 
diocesan system of Catholic schools has transferred the 
details of that responsibility to our supervisors. The work 
of coordination is theirs. It is not possible that each indi- 
vidual can check and evaluate her own work, make that 
work function as an integral part of the whole system, or 
do anything but uphold as an isolated unit the particular 
work allotted to her care. Consequently, because Our Holy 
Mother the Church knows that there will always be small 
leaks, individual differences, conflicting opinions, etc., which 
tend to destroy unity, coherence, and general efficiency she 
has decreed supervision. Who of us has not wished desper- 
ately that someone competent of constructive criticism 
would visit her class, that she might have the time and the 
opportunity of visiting others, that something—almost any- 
thing might eventuate which would show her whither she 
is going, and lift her from the deadening weight of a medi- 
ocrity which narrows vision and thwarts growth? Surely, 
there is great joy in being able to “thresh out” our prob- 
lems with someone in whom we have confidence, a compe- 
tent supervisor. 

Now, supervisory service to the teacher enables her to 
present her problem to the supervisor, either the coordinat- 
ing supervisor, or the expert in her field, as the case may 
be. She can obtain the maximum of help if she presents the 
problem before the inspection and follows up the inspection 
with a matching of her own ideas with those of her super- 
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visor. On the other hand, no service is rendered to the 
supervisor or to anyone concerned in the learning process 
if the difficult-discipline problem is sent home the day the 
supervisor comes. Nor is service given when the slow 
readers are skipped over and the good readers skim along 
with their swift eye movements. The stutterer, or hair-lip 
boy, who requires much patience, is not ignored during 
this visit if service to all is being considered. Our super- 
visor is not company; she is one of us. She deserves to 
know us as we are; she can be of assistance to us only inso- 
far as we make this knowledge possible to her by serving 
her as the guide directing the learner into a series of edu- 
cative experiences. A sane idea toward supervision should 
be easy since we admit that it is much more important to 
prepare our pupils for their Particular Judgment than it is 
for the passing visit of a supervisor. 

Summing up, then, supervision from the viewpoint of 
‘“The Supervised Teacher”: She respects supervision in its 
twofold connotation: vision on a high plane—as near God’s 
attitude as she can get it—and supervision, as a channel of 
help to her pupils, the active learners, by way of a profes- 
sional observer, the supervisor. Good teachers are those 
who leave impressions that endure in the minds and lives 
of their students. The “Supervised Teacher” has every op- 
portunity to be a good teacher when wisdom and helpful 
guidance are hers. 








WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF A SCHOOL 
LIBRARY? 


SISTER MARY DOMINIC, LIBRARIAN, NAZARETH 
COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Program Committee of the N. C. E. A. has given 
evidence of its appreciation of the school library by assign- 
ing an entire session of the Convention to a discussion of 
the essentials of a school library. The fact that you are 
here in such numbers is proof enough that you, too, are 
concerned about the elementary school library. It is for us 
to get to work now and see how to run a school library 
effectively. 

A word about the procedure of this meeting is in order. 
The program indicates that this is to be a panel discussion. 
In an audience of this size a straight panel discussion is 
likely to be less effective. We are modifying the plan to 


include a symposium presentation. Short talks will be given: 


by the members of the panel on definite essentials of a 
library. Then they will enter into a panel discussion to 
which you are invited to listen. Then a sort of summary 
will be given by the leader, after which the audience will 
be invited to participate. 

The first essential of a school library is a set of objec- 
tives. We should like to know what these objectives are and 
how they match up with the objectives of a Catholic school 
curriculum. Perhaps no one can do this better than a school 
superintendent whose work and interests bring him into 
daily contact with questions of basic principles and policies 
of education. We are happy to present Dr. Charles J. 
Mahoney, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Thank you, Dr. Mahoney. Had the principles laid down 
by you been followed through the years in our school sys- 
tem, The Harvard Report could not have charged us with 
training an “indolent, inaccurate, superficial youth.” 

Following the statement of school library objectives, we 
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naturally ask: “How can they be attained?” In other words 
—what is the work of the school library? Sister Nona, an 
Editor, an Author, believes that the library has no excuse 
for existence except to serve the interests of the child in 
providing a world of experiences calculated for his all- 
round development. Sister Nona. 

Teachers who feel powerless to compete with the radio, 
the movies, and the comics have their answer in Sister 
Nona’s type of library. If you want your lessons, original, 
dramatic, and enthusiastic, try Sister Nona’s set-up. Thank 
you, Sister, for your vivid picture of a working library. 

The library just described does not come into existence 
by a mere wish. Sister Anastasia, Librarian at Fontbonne 
College, will now show us how to organize a real school 
library. Sister Anastasia. 


Some years ago elaborate studies and experiments were 
made in the New York schools, especially at the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School in the Bronx, to find out what was 
the matter with the scholastic attainments of the youth of 
that section. Among other findings, it was learned that ten 
thousand seniors had reading scores ranging from less 
than two percent to seventy percent. A large group was 
found to be on the third grade reading level in mechanics 
of reading and reading interests. Miss Ruth Strang, one of 
the investigators, put a good part of her hope for remedy- 
ing this situation in the school library. I am sure that Miss 
Strang would endorse every word spoken by Sister Ana- 
stasia. Thank you, Sister, for your fine presentation. 

There is more to the story of a successful school library 
than organization. In the work of administration the 
librarian sees to the working out of the plans of organi- 
zation, aiming everything at the realization of the library 
and school objectives. A school library does not run auto- 
matically or merely by unlocking and opening the door at 
8.30 each morning. Sister Fides, a member of the staff of 
the Library School at the Catholic University of America, 
is prepared to give convincing proof that library adminis- 
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tration is the concern of all—Superintendent, Pastor, Prin- 
cipal, Teachers, Pupils, Parents. Sister Fides. 

Now, there can be no doubt in the minds of the school 
personnel of their respective responsibilities to the school 
library. At this point we must be wondering how we ever 
got along without a good school library, or without much 
better use of what we have. There has probably been a bit 
of examination of the pedagogical conscience. Thank you, 
Sister Fides, for a difficult piece of work well done. 

Religious, above all other people, know that nothing is a 
better spur to improvement and development than self- 
evaluation and criticism. This holds for libraries, too. The 
best library in the system can be made better by it; the 
poorer ones certainly need it. Brother Sylvester, from the 
Christian Brothers College here in St. Louis, will give us 
some definite ideas on this essential of a school library. 
Brother Sylvester. . ; 

Thank you, Brother Sylvester, for this well-balanced 
treatment of standards. The President of one of our largest 
American Universities said a few years back that the chief 
characteristic of our educational world is bewilderment. 
We don’t know where we are going, or how to get there. 
And most of the world has given up trying to find out. That 
is a sad admission and a costly one. A school system and a 
library system with such definite and praiseworthy objec- 
tives, organization, administration, working program, and 
standards as we have heard described here today certainly 
does not come under that indictment. 

We are now ready to begin the panel discussion among 
these five speakers. Sister Nona, do you wish to open this 
discussion ? 

SUMMARY 

Throughout this series of talks and discussion, there has 
been a marked emphasis on certain matters. It seems to 
be agreed that 

1. School library objectives must guide us.in our work to 
develop the library. 
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2. Catholic School Libraries should be relentless in their 
efforts to reach recognized standards. 

38. Every member of the school personnel should interest 
himself actively in the work of the school library. 


4. Provision should be made for adequate training of the 
teacher-librarian. Between six and twelve hours’ training 
is needed. 


5. The appointment of a school library supervisor, or at 
least an assistant to the general community supervisor, 
should be made where possible. 

Now that we have arrived at a point where definite solu- 
tions have been offered and summarized, we now invite 
audience participation in the discussion. Will you please 
give your name and the place from which you come? 

From the opinions and facts presented here this morning 
I gather that we are fairly well agreed upon the necessity 
and possibility of a library in the school. To strengthen us 
in this conviction, I refer you to . We know the 
essentials and the advantages of organized service. Our 
next step is to go home with the “Blue Prints” and get to 
work to make a dream a reality. It has been done before. 
It can be done again. I shall call upon Dr. Byrne to close 
this session with a prayer of thanksgiving, after which we 
shall adjourn. 








THE GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY 
IN THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


REV. CHARLES J. MAHONEY, Pu.D.. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


That famous statement of Pope Pius XI which leaves 
no doubt in our mind as to what constitutes a good school 
is most pertinent to the consideration of the true function 
of the school library. “Good schools depend not so much 
on methods but upon teachers of good moral character well 
grounded and well prepared in the matter that they have 
to teach.” 

But books in the library, too, are teachers—they are the 
strong silent teachers that in golden solitude will communi- 
cate to our Catholic boys and girls that knowledge and 
those ideals and virtues upon which depends their true 
earthly and eternal happiness. It is most necessary, then, 
if they are to be true teachers that they, too, be selected 
for their character and that they be well prepared in the 
matter that they have to teach. A most serious responsi- 
bility rests upon those who select these silent teachers, for 
in every single instance they must conform to the philoso- 
phy and objectives of the Catholic elementary school, which 
is to provide the child with those experiences that he may 
live as Christ would have him live in a Christian demo- 
cratic society. It follows logically, then, that these silent 
teachers should provide the child with adequate experiences 
that he may live rightly, in relation to his God, nature, that 
is, the physical environment surrounding him, and to 
society. By society we understand the three societies, the 
family, the church, and the civic community. 

We are wont to look upon the curriculum as all those 
outside influences that affect the education of a child. These 
are the superintendent, the supervisor, the principal and 
the teachers, the textbook and the course of study. All of 
these must conform to the above-mentioned principles or 
purposes. The library, too, is a very definite part of the total 
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curriculum and, therefore, its general objectives and pur- 
poses must be to help the child adjust himself to be in 
harmony with God, with his physical surroundings and 
with his fellow-men. 


These are, as I see them, the general objectives and pur- 
poses of the library in a Catholic elementary school. And 
we might add parenthetically that a well-balanced elemen- 
tary school library will be the one whose books in number 
and grade level, whether fiction. or non-fiction, poetry or 
prose, pictorial or in printed word, are proportionately 
weighted toward establishing adequate relationship toward 
God, nature, and fellow-men. One should now follow with 
a list of specific objectives, which would show how and by 
what ways and means the library and the library personnel 
can concretely bring about these above-mentioned relation- 
ships. But this, I leave to competent Catholic library authori- 
ties, the most capable of whom are the five fellow-panelists 
on the platform, who have come here this morning prepared 
to discuss the more specific functions of the school library. 

I should like to offer, in conclusion, a suggestion that 
this body may wish to take into consideration for future 
action. When asked to discuss the objectives of the Catholic 
elementary school library, I naturally looked for a listing 
of such objectives from an authoritative Catholic source 
but was unsuccessful in my search. 

If such a listing does not exist, would it not be the 
function of the Elementary Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, working perhaps in con- 
junction with the Catholic Library Association, to formu- 
late both general objectives and specific functions of the 
Catholic school library? Such an authoritative formulation, 
I believe, would be most helpful in creating further interest 
in the improvement of the quality of our libraries. But 
this matter I leave to the more considered judgment of 
this Assembly. 





THE TEACHING PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


SISTER MARY NONA, O.P., COMMISSION ON AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The library is an important auxiliary in the teaching 
program of the school. In this capacity it may help the 
teacher to provide those curricular experiences 

“... which, with the assistance of divine grace, are 
best calculated to develop in the young the ideas, the 


attitudes, and the habits that are demanded for Christ- 
like living in our American democratic society.’ 


These experiences, which embrace more than the instruc- 
tional program in subject matter, may be classified accord- 
ing to their influence upon the child’s development of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and habits concerning (a) God and 
the Church, (b) his fellow-men, (c) the world of nature, 
and (d) himself. 

In providing such experiences for child growth the 
library has a twofold work: to bring the books to the child 
and ‘to bring the child to the reading of them. The first of 
these responsibilies requires that the library collection be 
made accessible to all children in the school; that library 
service be made available to them; and that books be selected 
for the development of each child in accord with the objec- 
tives of the school curriculum. This paper is concerned only 
with the choice of books through which the library will 
contribute most effectively to the teaching program of the 
school. 

In the school library there should be reading of all types, 
corresponding to the various needs of children and their 
widely differing levels of reading ability. This will include, 
‘in good proportion, books of information and fiction, reli- 
gious stories and humor, adventure and fantasy, biography 


1 Rt. Rev. George Johnson, “Education for Life,” Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living (Washington, D. C.; The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1944), p. 5 
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and hobbies, and picture books for all ages. More specifi- 
cally, books should be chosen for their positive contribution 
to the child’s relationship with God and his neighbor, with 
himself and with the things of nature. These will not be 
texts or other study materials in Religion and the Social 
Studies and Science, but rather library books, which will 
draw children by their attractiveness and enrich their lives 
by the worth of their content. 


RELIGIOUS BooKs 

What books should be placed on the library shelf to 
strengthen the child’s relationship with God? How can the 
library provide reading that will vitalize his knowledge and 
practice of religion? The answer is to, be found in such 
Christ-centered books as the Beebes’ Little Story About 
Jesus, Marigold Hunt’s Life of Our Lord for Children, and 
the Bible stories retold by Blanche Jennings Thompson in 
The Oldest Story. Our Lady takes her place in the library 
with such choices as Mary, My Mother, A Queen’s Command, 
and Our Lady and the Aztec. Vigorous examples of Christ- 
like living are given in such lifelike stories of holy men as 
Little St. Therese for younger girls and Twenty-One Saints 
for older boys—that is the publishers’ category, but girls 
spirit the book away when the boys aren’t looking! Other 
colorful portrayals of Christlike living may be found in 
books like Gheon’s St. Germaine of the Wolf Country and 
Marie Fischer’s Grey Dawns and Red, the story of intrepid 
Theophane Venard. Through poetry the truth and beauty 
and goodness of God are revealed in a number of attractive 
books. Among them are The Child on His Knees, Religious 
Poems for Little Folks, the well-loved Gospel Rhymes, and 
the carefully selected verse of Our Lady in Poetry. 

It is pleasant to know that among the children’s favorites 
are books of the Angel Food series, in which Father Bren- 
nan attractively and convincingly preaches his Sunday 
morning sermons to thousands of boys and girls throughout 
the country. Unfortunately, there are not enough religious 
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books of real literary worth and artistic format to meet the 
demand for them. Too often the most attractive religious 
books of recent years have been written and produced by 
non-Catholics. For the sake of illustration some of these 
may be mentioned: the delightful Prayer for Little Ones 
by E. Orton Jones, the children’s selection of Psalms in 
Small Rain, Rachel Field’s Prayer for a Child, and A Child’s 
Grace by Burdekin. The Petershams have shown us how 
important is the role of the artist in producing a number 
of books inspired by the Bible. We Catholics are too often 
content to ask for a “Catholic Edition” of such religious 
books—and seldom find our request fulfilled because we are 
not good buyers of library books, generally speaking. Rather 
than Catholicize the religious books that are being pro- 
duced, fine as these are, we should be leading in their pro- 
duction. 


Books ABOUT OUR NEIGHBORS AND OURSELVES 
Reading that will strengthen the child’s relationship with 


his fellow-men may be vast in scope. It may picture the ac- 
tivities, real or fictional, of persons in their family circle, 
in the neighborhood and community, in lands throughout 
the world. Turning backward into history, it may bring to 
life characters among the Hebrews or Athenians, heroes 
of medieval Europe, men and women and children of colo- 
nial times in our own country or in another of the Americas. 
Whether their setting be here or there, today or yesterday, 
such books should uphold for children the principles of the 
common dependence of men upon God, the dignity of the 
individual, the integrity of family life, the right use of 
material resources, and the unity of all men. They should 
uphold in an attractive and artistic way, without preaching 
or prudishness, the practice of the Christian social virtues. 
It is not a question of making sermonettes from fairy 
stories, but of setting forth the fullness of human stature 
in the colorful mosaic of human living. 

In our schools the principle of individual worth may be 
challenged by very real intercultural or interracial prob- 
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lems, based on a lack of respect for persons of another race, 
color, or nationality. Toward the solving of such problems 
the library may contribute a book like Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, the story of an individual; or the books in 
which Marguerite de Angeli portrays with fidelity the cul- 
ture of a people, whether she writes of the French Cana- 
dians in Petite Suzanne or the Polish miners of Pennsyl- 
vania in Up the Hill; or the stories of customs and culture 
in other countries, told by Monica Shannon in Dobry and 
Kate Seredy in The Good Master. 

Family life is given emphasis in numerous books for 
older and younger children, including those of Hilda Van 
Stockum, Catherine and Robb Beebe, Marguerite de Angeli, 
and Lenora Weber. Children like the stories of unselfish 
family living that makes for happiness, as given in Maj. 
Lindman’s Snipp, Snapp, Snurr series. Rural family life is 
pleasantly described by Sister Juliana in Pattern for To- 
morrow, and by Paul Corey in The Red Tractor. 

Among the countless other books that give a true and 
sympathetic picture of human activity there are certain 
ones that have a particular value for enriching the study of 
history and civics and geography. There are stories of 
medieval life like Adam of the Road and Twelve Silver 
Trumpets; accounts of early America in All Sail Set and 
Old Spain in Our Southwest; also books like A City for 
Lincoln that show how the principles of good citizenship 
may be put to work in the government of a community. 
Such books as Children of North Africa and The Land of 
the Polish People fix the characteristics of certain peoples 
in the minds of children more effectively than do their 
geography texts. 

Biographies may draw into the orbit of one man’s life 
the events of a whole period in history. This is the merit of 
such books as Blockade Runner, the account of Father 
Tabb, and Covelle Newcomb’s excellent account of Cardinal 
Gibbons in Larger Than the Sky. The latter is an example 
of library reading which not only reveals the soul of a 
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great man, but in doing so gives emphasis to the Christian 
social principles which he put to work in the practice of 
justice and charity. There is need for more such books, 
written with equal enthusiasm for the truly Catholic con- 
cept of our relations with our fellow-men. 


Book ABOUT THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

The child’s concern with nature is that of one who seeks 
to know it better, to appreciate its beauty, and to use its 
resources according to the plan of its Creator. For these 
purposes, which are more consciously those of the teacher 
than of the child, publishers are to be commended for the 
multiplication in recent years of books like Let’s Go Out- 
doors, Trees of the Countryside, Rudyerd Boulton’s Trav- 
eling with the Birds, and Henry B. Kane’s accounts, with 
their photographic illustrations, of The Tale of the White- 
foot Mouse and other animals. Desirable understandings 
and attitudes concerning the use of natural resources are 
developed through such library books as those of Carroll 
Lane Fenton, the Pryors, and the excellent series on Salmon, 
Glass, and other subjects produced by the Pennsylvania 
Writers’ Project. 

Children’s books in fields of applied science are increas- 
ingly numerous. Among them are such titles as How Things 
Work, Stories Behind Great Inventions, and a number of 
biographies of scientists and inventors, including those of 
Henri Fabre, Louis Pasteur, and others. Books on nature 
and science, as also those concerned with scientists, should 
be chosen with care in order that they do not uphold preva- 
lent materialistic views concerning the place of man in the 
world. They should help the child to realize that all creatures 
are designed to lead him to the Creator; that man stands 
above all other creatures as the steward of them all, by 
reason of his God-given powers and destiny. 


BooKS FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Library books that will contribute to the child’s right 
relationship with himself are of many kinds. Some have to 
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do with developing individual capacities, whether through 
hobbies or more serious study of certain fields of learning. 
Others have to do with the arts and skills that are a part of 
every child’s heritage, including books of appreciation for 
music and art. Reading itself is a skill which, obviously 
enough, is perfected through the guided use of library 
books as well as specific lessons in learning to read. 

Among the more specialized kinds of reading that will 
influence the child’s self-development are those which sug- 
gest certain vocations or occupations and give information 
about them. These include books on nursing and teaching, 
the Keliher series on various kinds of workers, and John J. 
Floherty’s accounts of men at work in Inside the F. B. 1., 
Men Without Fear, and others. Of more immediate value 
to children are books about hobbies which may lead to an 
occupation or worthy leisure-time pursuit in adulthood. 

For all-round development the child has need of books 
that will give balance to his life by providing humor, fan- 
tasy, adventure, and imaginative experiences. His imagina- 
tion is a God-given faculty which must be properly devel- 
oped and directed through the school curriculum, notably 
through reading. For this purpose there is a plenitude of 
fairy stories and folk tales, adventure and fantasy, to take 
their rightful place on the library shelves. Of special value 
for their literary quality are two recent story books, Adven- 
tures of the Redcrosse Knight by Sister Charitina, and 
Told on the King’s Highway, by Sophie Jewett. The Christ- 
mas Anna Angel, by Ruth Sawyer, holds a similar place in 
the literature for young children. 


THE CHILD AND THE LIBRARY 


The teaching program of the school library is only begun 
when it has acquired books that will complement the in- 
structional program of the curriculum. Besides providing 
the books the library must carry out the second part of its 
work, as stated above: to bring the child to the reading of 
them. This is a problem of motivation and also of provid- 
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ing opportunities for reading. Briefly, it involves such 
promotional activities as the following: 

a. Making “apostles” for reading among teachers 
and children, so that these will interest others in 
books that they have found enjoyable and profitable. 

b. Setting a regular time for class periods in the 
library and providing further time for its independent 
use by individuals and groups. 

c. Inviting children to read by such means as post- 
ers, bulletin board displays, timely exhibits, and the 
formation of reading clubs. 

d. Arranging story hours to be given by older chil- 
dren for the younger ones. (Eighth-graders will se- 
cretly—or openly—enjoy the rehearsal.) 

e. Posting brief and interesting book reviews, writ- 
ten and illustrated by the children; providing for a 
Book Talk by teacher or children at regular intervals. 

f. Providing books and other library materials for 
such class needs as a unit of study, a play, a committee 
assignment, etc. 

g. Circulating timely book lists on various subjects 
to awaken the interest of children. 


In Building Character from Within, the author, Rev. John 
T. McMahon, quotes an English minister of education as 
saying that a school without a library is like a man without 
eyes. Others have said that the library is the heart of the 
school. Perhaps we should say, rather, that it is a life- 
giving plasma which contributes to the vitality of all the 
curricular experiences in the school. This is its role in the 
teaching program. 


AUTHORS AND TITLES CITED IN THE 
PRECEDING PAPER 
Beebe, Catherine and Beebe, Robb. A. B. C. FOR CATH- 
OLIC BOYS AND GIRLS. Longmans. 
. JUST AROUND THE CORNER. St. Anthony. 
. LITTLE STORY ABOUT JESUS. Bruce. 
Benz, Francis E. PASTEUR, KNIGHT OF THE LABO- 
RATORY. Dodd, Mead. 
Boulton, Rudyerd. TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDS. 
Donohue. 
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Brennan, Gerald. ANGEL FOOD. Bruce. 

Burdekin, Harold. A CHILD’S GRACE. Duttch. 

Charitina, Sister Mary. ADVENTURES OF THE RED- 
CROSSE KNIGHT. Sheed. 

Corey, Paul. THE RED TRACTOR. Morrow. 

Croarkin, Walter. OUR LADY IN POETRY. Maher 
Press, Chicago. 

Croft, Aloysius. TWENTY-ONE SAINTS. Bruce. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. PETITE SUZANNE. Doubleday. 

. UP THE HILL. Doubleday. 

Dorey, Sister Mary Jean. MARY, MY MOTHER. Sheed. 

Fenton, Carroll Lane. ALONG THE HILL. Day. 

Fischer, Marie. GREY DAWNS AND RED. Sheed. 

Floherty, John J. INSIDE THE F. B. I. Lippincott. 

. MEN WITHOUT FEAR. Lippincott. 

Gheon, Henri. SAINT GERMAINE OF THE WOLF 
COUNTRY. Sheed. 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet. ADAM OF THE ROAD. Viking. 

Graham, Shirley, and Lipscomb, George. DR. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON CARVER. Messner. 

Harrison, George Russell HOW THINGS WORK. 
Morrow. 

Heagney, H. J. BLOCKADE RUNNER. Longmans. 

Hunt, Marigold. LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR CHIL- 
DREN: Sheed. 

Huntington, Harriet. LET’S GO OUTDOORS. Doubleday. 

Jewett, Sophie. TOLD ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
Viking. 

Juliana, Sister M_. PATTERN FOR TOMORROW. Bruce. 

Kane, Henry B. TALE OF THE WHITEFOOT MOUSE. 
Knopf. 

Keliher, Alice V. PICTURE FACT BOOKS. Harper. 

Kelly, Eric P. THE LAND OF THE POLISH PEOPLE. 
Stokes. 

Kuhn, Anna, A QUEEN’S COMMAND. Bruce. 

Lindman, Maj. SNIPP, SNAPP, SNURR AND THE 


RED SHOES. Whitman. 
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McKenny, Margaret. TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
Knopf. ‘ : 

McMahon, John T. BUILDING CHARACTER FROM 
WITHIN. Bruce. (Teachers’ book; not for the school 
library.) 

MeNicholas, T. J. GOSPEL RHYMES. Sheed. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. THE STORY BEHIND 
GREAT INVENTIONS. McBride. 

Newcomb, Covelle. LARGER THAN THE SKY. Long- 
mans. 

O’Neill, J. OUR LADY AND THE AZTEC. St. Anthony. 

Otero, Nino. OLD SPAIN IN OUR SOUTHWEST. Har- 
court. 

Pennsylvania Writers’ Project. SALMON. Whitman. 

. THE STORY OF GLASS. Whitman. 

Pryor, William, and Pryor, Mrs. Helen. WATER — 
WEALTH OR WASTE. Harcourt. 

RELIGIOUS POEMS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Bruce. 

Sawyer, Ruth, THE CHRISTMAS ANNA ANGEL. 
Viking. 

Schmidt-Pauli, Elizabeth, LITTLE ST. THERESE. 
Macmillan. 

Seredy, Kate. THE GOOD MASTER. Viking. 

Shannon, Monica. DOBRY. Cadmus. 

Sperry, Armstrong. ALL SAIL SET. Cadmus. 

Stinetorf, Louise A. CHILDREN OF NORTH AFRICA. 
Lippincott. . 

Thayer, Mary Dixon. THE CHILD ON HIS KNEES. 
Macmillan. 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings. WITH HARP AND LUTE. 
Macmillan. 

. THE OLDEST STORY. Bruce. 

Tunis, John. A CITY FOR LINCOLN. Harcourt. 

Van Stockum, Hilda. THE MITCHELLS. Viking. 

Wade, M. Hazelton. THE BOY WHO FOUND OUT; 
THE STORY OF HENRI FABRE. Cadmus. 

Weber, Lenora. ROCKING CHAIR RANCH, Houghton. 
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WHAT MAKES THE SCHOOL LIBRARY EFFECTIVE? 


SISTER MARY ANASTASIA, C.S.J., INSTRUCTOR IN 
EDUCATION, FONTBONNE COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The effectiveness of the school library is determined by 
the following factors: the book collection, the available 
facilities, the teacher-librarian, and a fourth and most im- 
portant factor so definitely emphasized by Father Mahoney 
this morning, namely, the pastor. The American Library 
Association, representing the ideal in library service, has 
presented acceptable standards whereby administrators 
might be guided in the organization of school libraries. 
(American Library Association Handbook. A. L. A. Bul- 
letin 32: H88, November, 1938.) To many administrators 
these professional standards are appalling. Though library 
standards are not as difficult of attainment as are standards 
for erecting school buildings, yet, in the consideration of 
the latter problem, it is concluded that half the difficulty 
lies in starting, and so the school building is started as con- 
ditions dictate whilst standards are treasured in mind 
serving as a challenge to growth. Since the school library is 
no longer considered a luxury, but rather an integral part 
of the curriculum, and, therefore, an essential factor in the 
planning of a school building, it is only proper to consider 
establishing a school library as conditions dictate with the 
purpose of striving for the ideal as time progresses. 


A WELL-BALANCED BOOK COLLECTION 
Reference books, books for curriculum enrichment, and 
books for sheer enjoyment constitute the basic collection of 
an elementary school library. 
A standard dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls New Standard 
or Webster’s New International is desirable, though it 
would not be a first purchase of a book collection. The World 


Book and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia have their place 
in the elementary library, but special dictionaries are not 
needed. The World Almanac is an inexpensive book and 
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the National Catholic Almanac (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J.) is interesting to Catholic children. 


In the junior high and elementary school, literary col- 
lections in demand are outstandingly in the field of poetry— 
and more specifically, modern verse. Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Verse and its companion, the Home Book of Verse 
for Young People, appear on every reference list as essen- 
tial. Reference materials in history, geography, and science 
can be found in the Children’s Catalog, in Rue’s Subject 
Index to Readers and Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
mediate Grades. Biographies might be supplied by analyz- 
ing Gardner and Ramsay’s Handbook of Children’s Litera- 
ture. The classics, likewise, should be given place here. 

Books for curriculum enrichment should complement the 
curriculum, satisfy the interests of the pupils and foster 
informational reading as a life habit. Some of the more 
outstanding books of this type are: The Christ Child by 
the Petershams, Sigurd and His Brave Companions by 
Sigrid Undset, Twenty-One Saints by Croft, Heroines of 
Christ by Husslein; such informational books as the Peter- 
sham Story Book of Things We Use and Story Book of the 
Earth’s Treasures; such interesting books as the Downey 
Award books, the Newbery or most distinguished juvenile 
books, and the Caldecott Medal or best picture books. 

Periodicals serve to supplement the basic collection in 
every phase: factual, reference, and recreational. The more 
popular periodicals are: Our Little Messenger, The Junior 
Catholic Messenger, The American Girl, Child Life, and 
Story Parade. For curriculum enrichment, Building Amer- 
ica, National Geographic, School Arts, and Popular Me- 
chanics are most often found in school libraries. 

Supplementary readers are considered as valuable assets 
to the library when they serve the needs of the pupils of 
the school. The January, February, April, and May issues 
of the Elementary English Review, 1942, contain excellent 
articles by George Spache entitled “Problems in Primary 
Book Selection.” 
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Books for pleasure reading are essential in the school 
library of today. They are related to pupil interests: hob- 
bies, leisure-time activities, guidance, and occupations. In- 
teresting references for selecting the Newberry and Calde- 
cott books are: John Brewton’s article, “Glimpses of Glory 
in Children’s Books,” Elementary English Review, May, 
1942, and Arta Lawrence’s article, “Let Records Speak for 
the Newbery Books,” Elementary English Review, Octo- 
ber, 1942. 

Information on audio-visual materials can be gained from 
Educational Film Catalog (H. W. Wilson Company) and 
Source of Visual Aids for Instructional Use in Schools, 
United States Office of Education (Pamphlet No. 80 (Re- 
vised 1941) ). The National Geographic maps, when prop- 
erly filed, are a practical service and phonograph records 
are excellent instructional aids. 


With regard to professional reference material for Cath- 
olic teacher-librarians, the Children’s Catalog and Horn 


Book are supplemented by Mary Kiely’s New Worlds to 
Live and its companion book, Trafic Lights (Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, 1946). Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Wolfe’s Classified 
List of Books for the Elementary School and Sister Cecil’s 
Selected, Annotated List of Books and Magazines for 
Parochial School Libraries, as well as Brother George 
Schuster’s illustrated folder, Catholic Authors of the Past 
and Present, are excellent references. In conclusion, the 
library collection should reflect the needs of the curriculum 
and the reading interests of the pupils of the school. 


A CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Experience centered courses in the elementary program 
have necessitated the use of a variety of material which 
the classroom library does not adequately provide. A central 
library is needed—that is obvious. It has been said that 
Catholic leaders owe it to themselves to have an up-to-the- 
minute awareness of every new development; that there is 
no virtue in being out of date. But library furniture is ex- 
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pensive; the budget does not allow for it. Equipment essen- 
tial for a library of any kind includes: Open shelves low 
enough for children to reach easily; substantial chairs and 
tables of proper sizes; a card catalog case; a magazine rack 
and reference shelves conveniently placed ; adequate bulletin 
board space and display boards and racks for books and 
jackets. Do conditions dictate the possibility of such a set-up? 


A TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


The teacher-librarian is probably the type of librarian 
most available in the Catholic elementary school system. 
General qualifications include good health, interest, initia- 
tive, experience, and enthusiasm. Specific qualifications con- 
sist of two courses, namely, Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Elementary School Library and Cataloging and 
Classifying, in addition to the professional preparation 
required of all classroom teachers, which preparation in- 
cludes a course in Children’s Literature. 

Complete functioning of the school library is contingent 
upon several factors, most important of which is the mo- 
tivating atmosphere created by the enthusiastic teacher- 
librarian. 





EFFECTIVE SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


SISTER MARY FIDES, S.S.N.D., DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An earlier speaker has outlined for us the essentials of a 
well-organized library. Unless that library be properly 
administered, time, effort, and money have been wasted. The 
organization may be the task of a librarian alone. She does 
not, however, bear the sole responsibility for its adminis- 
tration. The topic assigned for this talk is: An Efficiently 
Administered Library Depends Upon the Understanding, : 
Sense of Responsibility and Cooperation of the Superintend- 
ent, Principal, Parents, and Pupils. 


A. THE SUPERINTENDENT 

The superintendent on this panel has told us that 
the school library is the responsibility of the principal. 
Yet, I think that those acquainted with the situation 
will take no exception to the statement heard fre- 
quently during recent years: “Unless the superin- 
tendent stresses the need of libraries, principals, 
pastors, and teachers will do without them.”—A 
Challenge—How will the live superintendent set 
answering it? 

1. Just as he realizes the necessity of knowing well 
all subjects in the curriculum so should he realize the 
need for knowing something of library administra- 
tion, technique, and service. Interviews with trained 
librarians will be of benefit. Auditing a few classes in 
library science during summer sessions would be ad- 
visable. 

2. In his visits to schools let him check library hold- 
ings according to standards librarians have set for him. 

3. Make efforts to ascertain whether or not the 
library is functioning properly. 

4. Commend those schools having well-administered 
libraries. 

5. Hold institutes to give at least the essentials of 
library training to all his teachers. Once they are 
aware of the work involved and the possibilities of good 
for themselves they will appreciate the library. 
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6. Impress upon higher religious superiors the neces- 
sity of having their teachers there regularly. 

7. Suggest to these same superiors that instruction 
in library usage and organization be given to all stu- 
dents in teachers’ colleges and training schools. 

8. Form library organizations in the territory with- 
in his jurisdiction. Attend all meetings of these groups 
not as a presiding officer but as interested listener, 
ready to make suggestions when asked, give help when 
needed. 

9. Ally himself and these groups with the Catholic 
Library Association and thus keep in touch with new 
trends and tools in the library field. 

10. See to it that no school building is erected with- 
out provision for a library. 

11. Give publicity to any exceptional library program 
in the diocesan organ. 

12. Perhaps the first step in an area in which the 
movement is about to go forward would be to list those 
schools which have functioning libraries. Suggest to 
teachers of other schools that they visit them and per- 
haps learn to avoid pitfalls in beginning work in their 
schools. 

13. Advise all principals to wait until a professional 
librarian is available to supervise the work before be- 
ginning cataloging. There has been an enormous waste 
of time and energy as well as of expense because per- 
sons who have had perhaps a course in the use of a 
library have been ordered to do the work of organi- 
zation in one being started. 


B. THE PRINCIPAL 


“The most important single factor in the effective- 
ness of a school library and its functions is the school 
librarian, who is the keystone of the arch joining 
pupils, faculty, and administration with the educational 
program. The selection of this individual becomes a 
major responsibility of the educational leader who must 
interpret the librarian’s place in the school and sup- 
port it by demanding professional preparation and 
training as well as desirable personality traits.” Hence 
a principal should 

1. Choose for a librarian a person who has 

a. Ability to work with teachers. 
b. An understanding of children. 
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c. Competency to administer the library effec- 
tively. 

2. Take the necessary measures to have this person 
trained professionally. 

3. See to it that this person is relieved of other 
assignments. 

4. When this person has been trained leave the 
details of the work to her—do not hamper with regu- 
lations. 

5. Consult the trained person before deciding the 
location of the library. Give the best place possible. 

6. Provide or see that a substantial budget is pro- 
vided for books, magazines, and supplies. 

7. See that facilities for effective publicity are 
available. 

8. Show interest in library activities. Encourage 
teachers and pupils to participate when possible. 

9. Hold an occasional faculty meeting in the library. 
Offer the librarian time on the program to explain 
to assembled teachers the possibilities of service the 
library holds. 

10. Schedule classes for regular library periods. 

11. Visit the library frequently. 

12. Read as many new accessions as possible. 

13. Make efforts to study library procedure. A few 
courses in the field would prove beneficial. 


». THE TEACHER 


The teacher has responsibilities to her pupils regard- 
ing the library. In fact, she has the greatest oppor- 
tunity to develop in them proper attitudes. She should 

1. Know the books fitted for her particular grade. 

2. Prepare her pupils for use of the library by 
explaining thoroughly its various sources. 

3. Send to the library any worth-while books, exclu- 
sive of texts, which may have accumulated in the class- 
room. They will thus be available for the whole school. 
They might lie idle for the greater part of the year if 
left in the classroom. 

4. Ask for collections of books for classroom use 
only when needed. Return when the need has been 
filled is the habit to be formed. 

5. So frame assignments that pupils will, of neces- 
sity, use the library. 

6. Inform the librarian of all assignments which 
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will necessitate the use of library materials. Neglect of 
this caution often causes waste of much time on part 
of pupils. 

7. Read as many children’s books as she can in the 
time at her disposal. 

8. Inquire about pupils’ extracurricular and recre- 
ational reading. 

9. Suggest to pupils that they donate to library any 
pictures or clippings which they have used for class 
projects. Here care must be used. Actual vandalism 
has resulted from teachers’ insistence that certain 
types of materials be used in projects. Be certain that 
clipping is done only by the owner of the magazine or 
paper. 

10. Exhibit in library or near it the result of any 
activity dependent on books or related reading. 

11. Use an occasional class period for laboratory 
work in the library. 

12. Encourage pupils who show interest in the 
library. 

13. Suggest they write informal reviews of books 
they have enjoyed and file them in the library for the 
use of their classmates and others in the school. 


D. THE PARENTS 


Once the parents are convinced of the good that will 
accrue to their children from the use of a good school 
library they will lend to it their wholehearted support, 
as they now do to any other parish undertaking. They 
will: 

1. Give financial support when able. 

2. Let the pastor know of their appreciation of its 
wholesome effects and will, perhaps, induce him to 
lend more aid to this educational endeavor. 

3. By sponsoring social group activities help to in- 
crease the library budget. 

4. Induce their children to make frequent use of 
library services. 

5. Inquire about children’s reading. 

6. Train children to observe library regulations and 
to exercise care in handling library property. 


E. THE PUPILS 


Pupils will be happy to avail themselves of library 
facilities if teachers explain their value and if they 
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find in the school librarian a person eager to help them 
in all phases of class work dependent on books and 
related media. 

If superintendents and principals select librarians 
wisely they will discover that the whole face of a school 
may be changed. A person no longer able to teach will 
be capable of performing few, if any, of the endless 
details inherent in library work. One who has had no 
. experience with children will also be doomed to failure. 
The librarian must be thoroughly familiar with the 
entire curriculum. She must know good books for chil- 
dren and reasons why she chooses a special one for 
her collection. She must, too, know how to exploit the 
books in her collection no matter how few they may be. 
She must also have a knowledge of the art of display 
and much about children. 

Select the most efficient person on the staff, have her 
trained professionally, give her moral and financial 
support. She will soon make the school library the most 
attractive spot in the building. Posters, exhibits and 
arrangement of special collections of books are a few 
of the means she will use. The library will become a 
service center, a book laboratory where teachers and 
pupils will be delighted to spend as much time as they 
have available. Before and after class hours numbers 
will be found reveling in a place of beauty where they 
can browse among new books or read without interrup- 
tion. Teachers will find study technique improved and 
in many cases problem pupils will become the pride of 
the class and the school. But—make haste slowly. Allow 
time for necessary reading that book selection may 
be done wisely. Remember much time is needed for 
technical details. Don’t rush or someone will rue the 
waste of time and money. 





STANDARDS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


ee 


BROTHER J. SYLVESTER, F.S.C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ 
COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In introducing this discussion on the subject of standards, 
I would urge upon all of you—particularly those who have 
not had adequate library training, those whose book col- 
lections or finances are quite limited, those who are handi- 
capped by a non-library-minded principal, superior, pastor, 
or superintendent—not to be discouraged. Please, do not 
leave here with the feeling, “What’s the use! It’s all very 
good; but for my school it is unattainable.” Surely, no- 
body expects any of our elementary school libraries to de- 
velop overnight into “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Remember this—that the libraries of our Catholic schools 
do not lag far behind (in many cases, not at all) the better 
financed public schools of similar size. 

The standards that I would call to your attention are, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, not mandatory in any 
part of the country. They are set as guideposts on the 
road of library service, even though the way may often be 
long and beset with many difficulties. Standards are, of 
course, useful and needful, for they are beacons of progres- 
sive growth and development. 

In the very short time allotted to me, I shall be able 
merely to trace very sketchily a few of the more important 
standards that have not been mentioned by previous speak- 
ers. These have been derived from an adaptation of the 
Library Standards of the Cooperative Study for Secondary 
Schools, from the recommendations of the American 
Library Association, from the suggestions of several state 
departments of education, from consultation with success- 
ful elementary school librarians, and from personal obser- 
vation and experience. 

What are these standards? 

1. Perhaps, this should not be called a standard at all. 
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As conditions exist, however, in some quarters, it might 
be well to consider it as such. Teachers and librarians 
should be so filled with the importance and the necessity of a 
properly functioning elementary school library that they 
will be veritable warriors in a crusade to impress the same, 
prudently and zealously, upon superintendents, pastors, 
principals, and religious superiors. 

2. The school library ought to be organized, equipped, 
and staffed in such a way as to serve efficiently and gra- 
ciously the requirements of the educational philosophy and 
objectives of the institution and the cultural, academic, pro- 
fessional, and recreational needs of teachers and students. 

3. It is axiomatic that no organization is stronger than 
its leader. This principle applies forcefully to the school 
librarian. That person is, perhaps, the most important 
factor in a full program of library service. “Professional 
preparation and experience in the fields of both teaching 
and librarianship are at least desirable.” Indeed, the 
librarian should have as well-rounded-out a general educa- 
tion as any other member of the school staff, preferably a 
better one; she should have had several years of experience 
in teaching in different grades on the elementary level; 
she should have adequate knowledge of the philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and needs of her school and her library; she has 
need of those personal traits that are characteristic of the 
most successful school personnel: patience, good humor, 
pleasing appearance, friendliness, dignity, and self-control 
as well as energy, initiative, and a deep understanding of 
teachers and pupils; she must be able and willing to en- 
courage and guide students in the selection of reading 
materials. 

It is advisable for the librarian to have at least a fair 
degree of training in library science, including courses in 
Classification and Cataloguing, Children’s Literature, Spe- 
cialized Reading, and Community Problems. How much 
training? Most of the suggestions given by state departments 
of education which I have consulted seem to be somewhat 
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vague. Let us say that the zealous and alert school 
librarian will obtain as much training as is possible. A 
study made by the Committee on Post-War Planning of 
the American Library Association—Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People and its section The Ameri- 
can Association of School Libraries is much more specific. 
It suggests that “the elementary school librarian should 
have completed an organized program in library science, 
usually 30 to 36 semester hours. She should have com- 
pleted academic and professional education courses gen- 
erally required for the certification of teachers.’ The same 
study recommends that a teacher-librarian who has the 
dual responsibility of classroom and library should have 
completed no less than from 12 to 18 semester hours. These 
are ideals, it is true, but they are worthy of a sincere effort 
towards realization, even though several years be required 
therefor. " 

Some librarians in our Catholic institutions, deficient in 
the requirements, may be tempted to give up. However, 
if they love children, if they themselves are vitally inter- 
ested in the apostolate of good reading, they will ordinarily 
find it possible to further their knowledge and efficiency by 
enrolling in summer courses in Library Science and by at- 
tending library institutes. “The work should, of course, 
represent an organized program rather than a cumulation 
of unrelated or duplicating courses.” With the aid of 
such excellent booklists as New Worlds to Conquer, Bridges 
to Bookland, Catholic Reading List, Catholic Authors of 
the Past and the Present, and new children’s lists being 
compiled by Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., and Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald as well as several others, the librarian or 
teacher-librarian, even though not fully trained, will prob- 
ably be able to accomplish much towards encouraging and 
directing good reading. 

5. According to the recommendations of several depart- 
ments of education relative to the book collection for one- 
room schools, the number varies from 100 to 500 care- 
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fully selected titles. The Missouri department suggests 
a minimum of 250, not including general reference works 
and sets of supplementary readers. 


For schools having three or more classrooms, the con- 
sensus of opinion among state department leaders seems 
to be that there should be from three to six carefully se- 
lected titles per pupil, exclusive of general reference works, 
dictionaries, supplementary readers, and the like. The 
American Library Association study already referred to 
goes far beyond this. However, quality is of much more 
importance than quantity. “A small collection carefully 
and efficiently selected, organized, and administered is much 
to be preferred to a larger one not so well meeting these 
specifications.” 

In addition to its regular book collection, the school 
library ought to have: (1) at least one or two good encyclo- 
pedias of recent copyright date and written on the ele- 
mentary school level; (2) at least one good large diction- 
ary, unabridged or abridged; (3) several high school or 
collegiate dictionaries; (4) Several periodicals suitable for 
grade school students, such as, Catholic Boy, Catholic Girl, 
The Catholic Messenger group, Nature Magazine, National 
Geographic, American Boy, American Girl, Children’s Ac- 
tivities, Popular Mechanics; (5) One or more children’s 
papers, such as, Current Events, Young America, and so on. 

6. A common minimum standard for the library budget 
of a city elementary school, as suggested by state depart- 
ments of education, seems to be 50 cents annually per 
pupil for materials, exclusive of general reference works, 
dictionaries, supplementary readers, magazines, textbooks, 
and the like. For a one- to four-room school a minimum of 
$25 yearly seems to be the norm for the book collection. 
Here again the American Library Association is much more 
exacting in its recommendations. 

7. In evaluating the services of an elementary school 
library, one must bear in mind the importance of coopera- 
tion among administrators, teachers, and librarian. “Un- 
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less these plan together the use of the materials already 
available and the selection of materials to be added, the 
library cannot function as it should. Even the wishes and 
the recommendations of the students should be given a 
hearing.” One of the librarian’s principal duties is to 
nurture and develop such cooperation. 

8. Since the librarian necessarily works so closely with 
the teachers and the students, she should be prepared to aid 
in curriculum development. 

9. According to American Library Association stand- 
ards, it is recommended that ‘a full-time librarian with 
clerical assistance is needed in any elementary school of 
200 pupils or more.” This suggestion may be idealistic; 
but it is certainly worth aiming at. If the librarian can- 
not be on a full-time basis, she should certainly “have the 
equivalent of three 45-minute periods during the school 
day for library work. The time she consumes before or 
after school should not be included in the time allotment 
already mentioned.” 

10. A librarian should not be burdened with the care 
in the library of students doing penances or with lazy or 
disorderly study groups. In fact, I am convinced that she 
should not be called upon to supervise any regularly 
scheduled study-period group while she is on duty in the 
library. 

Lack of time precludes the discussion of any other stand- 
ards. Let me suggest, in closing, that you become 
acquainted with 

Evaluation of a Secondary School Library 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 740 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
and 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
American Library Association, 

520 No. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 11, Ill. 
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as well as the standards and the suggestions for elementary 
school libraries of your state departments of education and 
your local public school systems. 





CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION 
SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, April 23, 1946, 3.00 P. M. 


The Deaf Education Section of this convention held its 
meetings in one of the committee rooms of the Kiel Muni- 
cipal Auditorium in St. Louis, Mo. At all of the meetings 
there was a very gratifying number of delegates present, 
all of them deeply interested in the education of the Deaf 
and the Hard-of-Hearing. Fifteen priests, eighteen Sisters, 
and seven lay people attended the opening meeting, and 
they certainly represented a wide variety of States. They 
came from Baton Rouge as well as from Spokane, Wash. ; 
they came from New England as well as from St. Louis. 

The roll call showed that the following were among the 
delegates: Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Chairman; Rev. Francis T. Williams; C.S.V., 
A.M., New York, N. Y., Vice Chairman; Rev. Joseph Camp- 
bell, C.SS.R., Omaha, Nebr.; Rev. Bernard C. DeCoste, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Rev. Mark De Coste, C.SS.R., Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Eugene Gehl, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. Julian Grehan, 
C.SS.R., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. George J. Haye, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Rev. Sylvester Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
Raymond C. Kalter, C.SS.R., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Paul 
Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Charles Hoffmann, 8.J., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. Joseph M. O’Connell, West Hartford, Conn. 

Among the Sisters present were these: Sister Rose An- 
tonia, C.S.J., Mother Rose Columba, C.S.J., Sister Anna 
Rose, C.S.J., Sister Dorothea Marie, C.S.J., Sister Josepha, 
C.S.J., Sister Francella, C.S.J., Sister Mary Fanchea, C.S.J., 
Sister Laurentine, C.S.J., Sister Marianna, C.S.J., Sister 
Agatha Joseph, C.S.J., Sister Anne Bernadine, C.S.J., Sister 
James Lorene, C.S.J.,.Sister Nathaniel Joseph, C.S.J., all 
from St. Joseph’s Institute, University City, Mo.; Sister 
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Mary La Salle, 8.S.N.D., and Sister Mary Joselia, S.S.N.D., 
State School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La.; Sister Miriam 
Arlene, S.H.N., Spokane, Wash.; Sister John Agnes, S§.C., 
and Sister Helen Louise, S.C., De Paul Institute for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister Mary Humbeline, O.8.F., and 
Sister Mary Claude, O.S.F., St. John’s School for the Deaf, 
St. Francis, Wis.; Sister Mary Xaveria, S.S.J., and Sister 
St. Timothy, S.S.J., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and four Sisters from St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf in Buffalo, namely, Sister Mary Alexia, 8.8.J., 
Sister Leo Clare, S.S.J., Sister Mary Leonida, 8.S.J., and 
Sister Mary Michael, 8.S.J. 

The roll call of the laity present at the convention in- 
cluded the names of teachers of the Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing, as well as the names of a few deaf and hard-of- 
hearing people: Mrs. W. M. Akins, Miss J. Stern, Miss 
Caroline Viviani, all on the staff at St. Joseph’s Institute, 
University City, Mo.; Miss Florence Waters, of the Bureau 
of Education, Archdiocese of St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Ann 
Marie Rich, Miss Ann Sonnenberg, and Miss Loretto Kup- 
ferer, all three of St. Louis, Mo. 


His Exellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, John T. McNicholas, O.P., the President General 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, surprised 
and delighted all the assembled delegates of the Deaf Edu- 
cation Section by dropping in for a few minutes during the 
first session. The very congenial Archbishop was happy to 
see the absorbing interest shown by the delegates in the 
problems of the Deaf. He quickly stressed the fact that 
his worthy predecessor in Cincinnati, the late Most Rev- 
erend Henry Moeller, had founded the well-known School 
for the Deaf in that archdiocese, St. Rita’s. Then the 
Archbishop showed that he was anxious to see more hard- 
of-hearing girls accepted as candidates for the Sisterhood 

The first paper read at the opening session was entitled 
“Preparing the Deaf Child for Life.” It was a splendid con- 
tribution, written and read by Sister Mary Xaveria, S.S.J.. 
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of the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, in Philadel- 
phia. Sister Mary Xaveria’s long years of experience in 
teaching the Deaf were clearly evident in the masterful 
paper she produced. High praise was given to Sister not 
only by the Chairman, Father Landherr, but also by Father 
Gehl and Father Hoffmann, two of the best-known edu- 
cators of the Deaf in the U. 8. A. 

Father Eugene Gehl, Director of St. John’s School for the 
Deaf, St. Francis, Wis., then read the second paper for the 
delegates to discuss at the opening session. It was entitled 
“The Pre-School Deaf Child and the Home,” and it stressed 
the need of persuading parents to send their deaf children 
to school at a very early age—when they are only three or 
four years old. All the delegates agreed that Father Gehl’s 
paper was very timely and thought-provoking. It made clear 
that too much importance cannot be given to the training 
of the “pre-school” children. “Our Pre-School,” said Father 
Gehl, “is our future St. John’s School for the Deaf.” 


Father Bernard C. DeCoste, Director of the Trenton 
Apostolate of the Deaf, then read the last paper of the 
opening session under this title, “What the Trenton Diocese 
Does for the Deaf.” In his paper Father DeCoste gave a lot 
of credit to the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart for 
their untiring and very efficient work among the adult 
Deaf, as well as among the pupils of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf in West Trenton, N.J. Father DeCoste also 
praised the work done for him by the Mount Carmel Guild. 
Several of the delegates had questions to ask Father De- 
Coste about the workings of his Guild in Trenton. At every 
N. C. E. A. convention that he attends Father Bernard C. 
DeCoste always has something worth while to contribute. 
He never disappoints his hearers. 

Then the Committee on Resolutions was drawn up, con- 
sisting of Father Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., A.M., of 
New York, of Father Paul F. Klenke, of St. Rita School for 
the Deaf, Cincinnati, and of Sister Rose Antonia, C.S.J., of 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, University City, Mo. 
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Father Raymond C. Kalter, C.SS.R., of Detroit, Father 
Charles Hoffmann, S.J., of Chicago, and Sister Mary 
Xaveria, S.S.J., of the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, 
Philadelphia, were chosen for the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Then the opening session adjourned. : 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 24, 1946, 10.30 A. M. 


Before the second session opened at the St. Joseph’s In- 
stitute for the Deaf, University City, Mo., the delegates 
enjoyed watching very practical demonstrations of class- 
room methods and technique. They went around from one 
classroom to another and watched the teachers and the pupils 
at work. All the observers could very readily see that St. 
Joseph’s Institute ranks with the very best schools for the 
Deaf in the country: it has splendid equipment, top-notch 
teachers, and methods that really produce gratifying re- 
sults. The Sisters at St. Joseph’s proved to be perfect hos- 
tesses to all the delegates, providing them not only with 
plenty of food for thought, but also with plenty of food for 
the body! 

The pupils of St. Joseph’s delighted the delegates with a 
well-acted playlet. Their coach must have worked overtime 
to train them so well. (Watching the performance, you 
almost forget that the young actors and actresses cannot 
hear what they are saying.) 

Three very fine papers were read at the afternoon ses- 
sion, All of them elicited favorable comment from the dele- 
gates and gave rise to interesting, round-table discussion. 
Father George J. Haye, Editor of the Ephpheta magazine 
and Director of the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing in the 
Brooklyn diocese, read the first paper, entitled. ‘““‘The Deaf 
Apostolate in the Brooklyn Diocese.” Father Haye’s paper 
gave the delegates a good idea of his splendid work. Very 
few dioceses or archdioceses do as much for the Deaf and 
the Hard-of-Hearing as does the Brooklyn diocese. Much 
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of the credit must be given to the untiring efforts of Father 
Haye. 

Father Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., A.M., Principal of 
the Boys’ Division of Saint Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
in New York City, read the second paper of the afternoon, 
and what a fine paper it was! Its very title brought the 
delegates to rapt attention: “What Is Wrong With Our 
Schools for the Deaf?” It appealed for a more scientific ap- 
proach to the curriculum problem in our schools for the 
Deaf and it emphasized the need of studying the individual 
student’s case-history. At. the end of his paper, Father 
Landherr, the Chairman, urged Father Williams to make 
an intensive and exhaustive study and survey of the Cath- 
olic deaf schools’ curricula, with a view to greater uni- 
formity and even higher standards. 

Sister Mary Michael, 8.S.J., of St. Mary’s School, Buf- 
falo, then read the paper written by Sister Rose Gertrude, 
S.S.J., of the same school. This paper brought to the atten- 
tion of the delegates the work done in St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf through its very progressive Sodality. The paper, 
entitled “Children of Mary,” showed the delegates how 
much well-trained deaf children can do in a number of 
fields if they really love the Blessed Mother. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, April 25, 1946, 10:00 A. M. 


The closing session of the Deaf Education Section was 
held in the Kiel Auditorium, in one of the committee rooms, 
at ten o’clock, Thursday morning. There was just one more 
paper read, to leave plenty of room for final discussion, as 
well as for the elections and resolutions. 

Father Stephen -J. Landherr, C.SS.R., the Chairman, 
Moderator of the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing in the Phila- 
delphia archdiocese, read his paper under this title, “HOW 
AN AUXILIARY OF LAY-PEOPLE CAN HELP TO 
EDUCATE THE DEAF.” In this paper emphasis was 
placed on the sad fact that only a small minority of Cath- 
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olic deaf children attend Catholic schools; consequently, 
many of the Catholic deaf children seldom, if ever, come 
under the influence of Catholic Sisters who are trained to 
teach the Deaf. That fact gives rise to the question, “Why 
not get lay-people, and especially agen, interested 
in helping to educate the Deaf?” 

In the lively discussion that followed the reading of his 
paper, Father Landherr pointed out the need of interesting 
more priests, seminarians, Sisters, nurses, and social work- 
ers in the problems of the Deaf, and even in the language 
used by most adult deaf people, the Sign Language. As a 
matter of fact, the Chairman pointed out, a course in the 
Sign Language is now being given in one of the universities 
in California. Why not have a course in the Sign Language, 
in Catholic University, for priests, seminarians, Sisters, 
nurses, social workers, and teachers? Father Landherr told 
the delegates that he hopes to have such a course instituted 
in Catholic University before the summer of 1947. 

The elections followed the round-table discussion. The 
nominations made by the chosen Committee were accepted 
by the delegates at once. These are the newly elected officers 
of the Deaf Education Section of the N. C. E. A.: 

Chairman: Rev. Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., A.M., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman: Rev. Mark A. DeCoste, C.SS.R., Boston, 
Mass. 

Secretary : Rev. George J. Haye, Long Island City, N. Y. 

The following resolutions, drawn up by the chosen com- 
mittee, were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Be it resolved, 

1. That the Deaf Education Section of the N.C. E. A. 
extend its thanks to the Committee in charge of the 
St. Louis Convention and especially to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf for their hospitality 
and kindness in arranging the demonstrations given 


at St. Joseph Institute. 
2. That the Ephpheta magazine henceforth be con- 
sidered as the official organ of the Deaf Education 
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Section of the N. C. E. A. That we further the cause 
of this magazine, particularly in the publication of 
school news, techniques, methods, and general school 
news, together with the news of those priests who are 
engaged in missionary work for the Deaf. 

3. That, knowing the laws of nature and realizing 
the fact that, for thousands of generations, people have 
learned to speak between the ages of two and four and 
have acquired most of their working vocabulary dur- 
ing that period, we believe, and rightly so, that this 
inborn tendency is as strong in the case of deaf children 
as in those whose hearing is not impaired. Therefore, 
we resolve that we recognize that the deaf child never 
needs the best teaching so much as between the ages 
of three and six; that we aim not to accomplish so much 
a predetermined amount of formal school work but to 
establish—during those early years when the mind is 
most alert, pliable, and impressionable—habits that will 
lay a firm foundation for his religious training for all 
future life. 

4. That, in the future, the Deaf Education Sec- 
tion of the N.C.E.A. conventions will operate on the 
following plan: 

First Day—To be devoted to papers concerned en- 
tirely with school work; the evening to be occupied 
with either a meeting of the priests engaged in 
missionary work or with a meeting of the dele- 
gates and the local Catholic deaf people. 

Second Day—To be spent in observing demonstra- 
tion work, at a Catholic school for the Deaf, if pos- 
sible, or at a non-Catholic school, if the first is not 
available; the evening to be spent in the alternative 
of the first evening. ; 

Third Day—To be devoted to general meetings at 
which the priests engaged in missionary work will 
offer to the priests and Sisters engaged in school 
work their suggestions, observations, problems, and 
experiences, with the hope and aim that coopera- 
tion between the two closely related fields will re- 
sult in furthering the aim of both, the salvation of 
souls. Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIS T. WILLIAMS. 
PAUL F. KLENKE. 
SISTER ROSE ANTONIA, C.S.J. 
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Following the reading of the resolutions, the Chairman, 
Father Landherr, thanked everybody present for their 
wholehearted cooperation, and then congratulated the 
newly elected officers, especially Father Williams. With 
that the session came to a close, and the delegates made 
plans to visit, in a group, the well-known Central Institute 
for the Deaf, in St. Louis. 

STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., 
Chairman. 





PREPARING THE DEAF CHILD FOR LIFE 


SISTER MARY XAVERIA, S.S.J., ARCHBISHOP RYAN 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


I have read with interest the opinions of distinguished 
and well-known friends of the Deaf, and from their writ- 
ings I should come to the conclusion that the deaf indi- 
vidual is a perfect man. However, my knowledge of human 
nature and my personal experiences with the Deaf con- 
vince me that this is an entirely erroneous idea. Hence, I 
ask you, if you are one of those persons who consider the 
deaf adult a paragon, to have patience with me while I 
discuss some of their failings and propose methods which 
may be considered preventive remedies. 


The basis of the philosophy of Catholic Education is 
the development of the whole man. It is not only the 
strengthening of the body, the cultivation of the intellect, 
or the guidance of the will, but a judicious combination 
of all three. It aims to make the pupil another Christ by 
sending him forth into the world thoroughly grounded 
in the principles of Christ and prepared to spread the 
influence of right living among his fellow-men. 

This, then, is the objective of every religious teacher. 
It is of paramount importance that this idea be ingrained 
in the mind of the Catholic teacher of the deaf child, who 
because of his lack of the chief sensory organ of learn- 
ing, is deprived of the ordinary helps by which a hearing 
child absorbs the principles of morality. The world in 
which the deaf child must take his place will give him no 
quarter because of his handicap. Today, realism rules, and 
only he who can compete successfully will achieve his end. 
It is our duty, then, to prepare our pupils for the strug- 
gle that is to come. 

In order that this discussion be of practicable, ap- 
plicable value, it is necessary to discover where we have 
failed to give our pupils sufficient strength of character 
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to meet the exigencies of our modern complex civilization, 
and then to find a solution to our problems. 

When we ask for constructive criticism from those who 
work with the Deaf, what is their response? They tell us 
that the outstanding failings of the Deaf are irrespon- 
sibility, inadaptability, and emotional instability. 

The Deaf are apt to evade the responsibility of their 
obligations. We are to blame for this because in their 
formative years, we teachers have been too ready to as- 
sume the burden of their actions, and to try to make things 
easy for our pupils. Is this giving them the strength 
necessary for them to shoulder responsibility later? In- 
stead of saving them from the unpleasant circumstances 
which they are bound to meet in the classroom, the shop, 
or the playground, should we not send them forward to 
meet the difficulty, and with sympathy and encourage- 
ment, train them to match their courage with the oppos- 
ing forces? They may not always achieve success, but 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that they have not 
acted as weaklings. And this failure may be our oppor- 
tunity of exemplifying the apparent failure of Christ, 
and thus inculcating.a lesson that will be a help all 
through life. While a great deal of these individual prac- 
tices are learned outside the classroom, that does not ob- 
viate the necessity of class instruction and the formation 
of general practices that are the foundation of a respon- 
sible personality. A child in a residential school for the 
Deaf is usually given everything he needs, for far be it 
from us that the parent should complain that John or Mary 
is lacking some comfort. We all realize that this is poor 
training for the shock that is coming after the sheltered 
school life is over and the child is on his own. What do 
we do to develop in our pupils the moral and mental disci- 
pline that will make them strong against these future 
attacks? 

It has been observed that the deaf adult takes all but 
gives nothing. It is his due, the world owes him the good 
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things of life. How do we religious teachers show the 
child that he has a debt to others? We have found it 
very helpful to have a Mission Unit. The boys have even 
gone so far as to do odd jobs to obtain money to con- 
tribute to the fund. This gets them away from a selfish 
interest, for neither they nor the school directly benefits 
by the money. It is also an excellent way to teach alms- 
giving. 

Employers tell us that while the Deaf are excellent 
and efficient workmen, they cannot get full satisfaction 
from them because they do not easily adapt themselves to 
change. What are we doing to train the child so that in 
later life he may adjust himself to the rapidly changing 
pattern of modern industry? The little untrained child 
comes to us no more conscious of himself or his environ- 
ment than a little puppy. Necessarily, in the beginning, 
he must be trained along a rather simple, single line. How- 
ever, as time goes on, the wise teacher finds means to 
develop human experiences, and to guide the child in intel- 
ligent ways of living. As the child matures, situations 
which an industrial worker might meet should be pre- 
sented to him in a modified manner. Today’s method in 
industry is the assembly line. Hence, in our industrial 
arts classes and in the shops, we should exercise our 
pupils in perfect acquiescence to the changing orders of 
the teacher. This adjustment to the will of a superior 
is a basic quality in the character of man, and if it is 
ingrained in the child, the adult will react almost uncon- 
sciously to orders. The world is changing so rapidly that 
unless we train the individual in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of attentive application and respect for authority, 
he cannot make the adjustments that will mean ultimate 
success or failure. 

A very important qualification for the happiness or 
unhappiness of a deaf person is his ability to establish 
satisfactory relations between himself and his fellow-work- 
ers. It is one of our foremost duties to develop in our 
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pupils a sense of tolerance and respect for their neighbors. 
A deaf man is inclined to be suspicious. This causes him 
a great deal of unnecessary worry. For instance, he may 
notice his fellow-worker saying something to another, they 
laugh, and the deaf man immediately decides he is the butt 
of a joke. There is a display of temper or ill-humor, and 
discord is born. We in Philadelphia try to prepare for 
this situation by permitting the children from the neigh- 
boring parochial school to mingle with our children on the 
playground. Another method we have is to send the older 
pupils on rather important errands, and making them get 
their messages over without any help from us. This 
fosters experiences that show the child that he must cope 
with the hearing person, and only insofar as he can under- 
stand human beings with their qualities of kindness and 
cruelty, of consideration and selfishness, can he hope for 
success and happiness. 

Another undesirable trait often found in the adult Deaf 
is his failure to bring his emotions under the control of 
the will. Now, the emotions are intangible, and to the 
mind of a deaf child a thing must be concrete or it does 
not exist. However, we must engender matureness of 
character, and we must try to clarify the beclouding 
features which foster instability of purpose. An indi- 
vidual understands and profits only by matter that is 
presented on his level, or in his capacity to absorb. Hence, 
the idea of the control of the emotions must be within 
the child’s comprehension if it is to be of any permanent 
value. The wise teacher is ever ready to grasp the hap- 
penings in the school room and make them the founda- 
tions of her efforts to inculcate the necessity of self- 
control. In the rich traditions of the Catholic Church, we 
have examples of every emotion of human nature, and 
a well-told story will remain in the child’s mind for years. 
Thus, for love, we introduce them to their Blessed Mother, 
St. Francis of Assisi, the Little Flower; we show them 
the purity of St. Agnes, St. Dorothy, St. John the Evan- 
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gelist; St. Hubert exemplifies the conquest of grace over 
anger; the futility of hatred is learned from the fury of 
the Jews and the persecutions of the Christians by the 
Romans; the story of St. Conegunda and her husband, 
King Henry, will show the great lengths to which a person 
consumed by jealously and suspicion will go. These are 
but a few examples, but how rich and dynamic are the 
lives of the Saints! I should add that our own personal 
example will drive home a lesson better than a hundred 
stories. 

Thus, if we expect our pupils to become well-adjusted 
individuals in the fundamentals that lead to success here 
and eternal happiness hereafter, we must early light the 
beacons that will guide the soul of the deaf child along 
the twisted roads of life. The principles that will make 
our pupils outstanding leaders in their sphere of influence 
and valiant Catholics are a love of prayer, frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, intimate association with Christ, 


and the daily practice of the now considered old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty, purity, self-control, and charity. If 
we succeed in engraving these principles in the heart of 
the deaf child, we shall have done all required by our 
Master, Jesus Christ. 





THE PRE-SCHOOL DEAF CHILD AND THE HOME 


REV. EUGENE GEHL, DIRECTOR, ST. JOHN SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


Of great concern to our Catholic Schools for the Deaf 
today, is the problem of the Nursery or Pre-School De- 
partment. 

The Committee on Pre-School Work, American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, lists 
the following as outstanding in the values of the Nursery 
School: 

1. Development of physical growth and muscular co- 
ordination, and establishment of desirable hygienic habits, 
resulting in healthy children. 

2. Development of emotional stability and social ad- 
justment, resulting in self-reliant, secure, happy children. 

3. Stimulation and development of mental activity at 
normal age when the mind is most open to receive instruc- 
tion, resulting in alert children. 

4. Development of the powers of imitation, observation, 
and concentration, resulting in children more ready to 
learn speech and speech-reading. 

5. Early discovery and development of residual hearing. 

6. Reduction of gap between educational and chrono- 
logical age. 

7. Earlier and better understanding between child and 
home. . 

This evaluation of the benefits of the Pre-School is, 
to my mind, honest and true. My purpose is, briefly to 
discuss the relationship between the Pre-School and the 
Home. : 

Nothing has imposed greater obligations, in our work 
as educators of the Deaf, than this particular form of 
education. It entails untold sacrifices, unlimited patience, 
and a will to lead these little ones in their tender years 
to Christ. I want to, here and now, pay profound respect 
to those engaged in this field of endeavor. Not only do 
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the teachers deserve great credit for their eminent work 
in this nerve-racking field, but also of inestimable value 
is the work of the Sisters who supervise them in the 
dormitories, dining rooms, and in the hours of play. Love 
for Christ and His favored ones makes Pre-School work 
successful. This is my answer to those who criticize the 
Pre-School Department in residential schools. 

Among the helpful criticisms we read, that one of the 
basic needs of the very young child is the need for a stable 
and satisfying relationship with its mother or a familiar 
mother-substitute. This relationship between the little 
child and its mother depends on her being close beside him, 
it is said. The deaf child with his added handicap to at- 
taining emotional maturity, needs the safeguard. of a 
strong mother-child relationship even more than the nor- 
mal child, not less, the critics contend. Then this strong 
statement: “To remove a deaf child from his home at 
the age of three or four, and to set him down suddenly 
in a nursery school among strange faces, then to leave 
him there alone until the next parental visit weeks or 
months away, is a cruel thing to do.” 

These objections may hold good in the case of a hear- 
ing child, where home conditions are adequate, and a loving 
family group protects it, but in the case of a deaf child I 
consider the Pre-School a great boon. We agree that the 
deaf child, because of his handicap, is different, and al- 
though maternal love is evidenced, that very thing may 
serve as a detriment to the growing child. Oftentimes, 
from the better homes come children, who at five and six 
years of age, know little of self-control or discipline, and 
this proves a real handicap in training an already handi- 
capped child. 

It is generally admitted that all too many parents 
have failed in the training of their children, with the 
result that respect for authority is wanting. Apropos, 
someone aptly said: “either in the high-chair, or the electric- 
chair.” We are witnesses of this sad situation in those 
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brought to the nursery school. A good Pre-School teaches 
the child to understand the importance of the parent in its 
life. Speech and speech-reading drill the words to compre- 
hension in the mind of the little ones. The relationship 
is enhanced by visits to the school and home-visits. The 
vacation periods are sufficiently long so that the contact 
with home is not lost. 

Speaking of mother-love or a mother-substitute, who 
can find a better type of disinterested love, than that which 
actuates those consecrated to God, and who follow Him 
who said: “Greater ldve than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” ? 

Naturally, I presume the teachers in this all-important 
department have been prepared academically, besides hav- 
ing a natural tendency and inclination for this type of 
teaching. 

Further, provisions for the dietary needs of the infant- 
child must be made. This can easily be arranged when 


supervised by an intelligent directress. Sicknesses to 
which the little ones are prone, must be adequately pro- 
vided for, and proper medical care assured. All told, they 
must have better facilities than most homes can provide, 
and that home atmosphere is more than provided for in 
our Catholic Schools. 


The relationship between our School, the particular 
teachers and the parents is a happy and congenial one. 
They miss their littles ones, but are greatly compensated 
by the progress they note in their children. 

The Pre-School children win the hearts of the older 
pupils and it is edifying to see the care and watchfulness 
they merit. All pulling together as one happy family. 

In conclusion: Our Pre-School is the future St. John’s 
School for the Deaf. This interests me when we are 
crowded on all sides by day schools for the Deaf, State 
schools, and so little faith among the parents of our deaf 
subjects. 





WHAT THE TRENTON DIOCESE DOES FOR THE DEAF 


REV. BERNARD C. DE COSTE, DIRECTOR OF THE TRENTON 
APOSTOLATE OF THE DEAF, TRENTON, N. J. 


On April 26, 1942, some 300 Catholic Deaf gathered at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Trenton, N. J., and at that time the 
Most Reverend William A. Griffin announced the establish- 
ment of the Trenton Apostolate of the Deaf. Prior to that 
time, the spiritual needs of the Catholic Children at the 
State school had been cared for and there had been a 
Catholic Center for the Deaf in the city for five years, but 
with the Apostolate this work was extended throughout 
the diocese. 

It had been felt for a long time that there should be some 
systematic method of contact maintained with the indi- 
vidual after he left the school for the Deaf. That this 
might be accomplished, a Sister of the Mission Helpers 
was obtained to devote full time to deaf work. This 
Sister making visitations throughout the diocese was able 
to show these deaf Catholics that the Church was inter- 
ested in them and their problems, and was ready to assist 
them in any way possible. As a direct result of this, many 
marriages have been revalidated and many have been 
brought back to the Sacraments. Sister also supervises 
the Sunday School which has been conducted for many 
years at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. Since there 
are eleven classes to the Sunday School and only four 
Catholic teachers at the school, we have always had the 
problem of training teachers for this work. We start the 
training of prospective teachers when they are in their 
third year of the Catholic High School. Weekly classes 
are conducted in religious doctrine and methods of teach- 
ing religion to deaf children. 

In accordance with the Bishop’s wishes, students for the 
priesthood are attending sign classes in the seminary. This 
has resulted in a number of priests throughout the diocese 
who are acquainted with the problems of the Deaf, and are 
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able to hear their confessions. It is not expected that each 
of these priests should devote a great deal of time to deaf 
work, nor would the number of Catholic deaf warrant it, 
but it is of great spiritual advantage to the Deaf to have 
within easy access a priest who has some understanding 
of the problems of the Deaf. 


Seminary training has also made it possible to establish 
two other deaf centers in the diocese; one in New Bruns- 
wick started in 1943 under the direction of Rev. Theodore 
A. Opdenaker, and the other in Belmar started in 1944 
under the direction of Rev. George E. Everitt. Services 
are held at the three diocesan centers on successive Sun- 
days making it possible for some of the Deaf to attend sev- 
eral meetings in the course of a month. Members of the 
other centers are invited to all Communion Breakfasts, 
socials, and picnics conducted by any one center. These 
centers do not have the numbers to draw from that centers 
in larger cities might have, but attract a fairly good per- 
centage of the Deaf in the area. For example, there were 
over 60 present at the Communion Breakfast which was 
held in New Brunswick only a few months after the 
Center began. 

Much of the work which has been done in the diocese 
and particularly in the city of Trenton, has been made pos- 
sible through the active cooperation of the Mount Carmel 
Guild, a local charitable organization. One of the depart- 
ments of the Guild is devoted to work amongst the Deaf. 
This department has about ten members who have always 
been most willing to do anything within their power for 
the Deaf. They have a working knowledge of the sign 
language and through this have been able to do much for 
the social life of the adult Deaf. There is also an annual 
budget which has always been sufficient to take care of our 
financial needs. 

One particular phase of the Mount Carmel Guild’s Work 
worthy of mention is the publication of “The Catholic 
Auditor,” a four-page mimeographed paper which is sent 
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out monthly. In this we give points of Catholic instruc- 
tion, and information, news of interest to the Deaf, and 
notices of coming events. It is sent free to all the Deaf 
who request it. The circulation has jumped from 86 in 
January, 1944, when it was first published to a current 
circulation of 250. 

Although the Apostolate was founded for the Deaf, we 
have gradually included the Hard-of-Hearing, particularly 
through the efforts of Father Opdenaker, who has been con- 
ducting monthly meetings for them besides his regular 
meetings for the Deaf. Father Opdenaker has perfected 
a hearing aid for confessionals which has proved very 
practical and is now in the hands of a manufacturer for 
mass production. A long-term program has also been 
started for testing the hearing of all the children in the 
parochial schools of the diocese. To prepare the way for 
this, a field representative of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf was one of the speakers at the Diocesan Teachers’ 
Institute held last fall. 

Such is in brief outline the work of the Trenton Apos- 
tolate of the Deaf. There is much yet to be done for the 
Deaf of the diocese, but we submit this in the hope that 
it may give someone else an idea as to what might be done 
in his own diocese. 





THE DEAF APOSTOLATE IN THE BROOKLYN 
DIOCESE 


REV. GEORGE J. HAYE, EDITOR OF THE EPHPHETA MAGA- 
ZINE; DIRECTOR OF THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING IN 
THE BROOKLYN DIOCESE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


The official organ of this Apostolate is the Ephpheta 
magazine. This magazine goes to all deaf and hard-of- 
hearing people. By means of it the Deaf can keep in con- 
tact with each other throughout the diocese and even 
throughout the country and beyond. This paper also 
serves as a bond of union between priests, nuns, and all 
educators of the Deaf in the United States. The subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar a year. (Note: this magazine has 
now been accepted as the official organ of the N.C.E.A.) 


The Brooklyn diocese has four centers for the Deaf and 
one for the Hard-of-Hearing. ll available means are 


employed to reach the Deaf: lip-reading, sign language, 
visual aids, etc. Confessions are heard every Saturday at 
one of the centers. 


The meetings held at the centers usually consist of a 
sermon, Benediction, social entertainment, and refresh- 
ments. At the meeting for the Hard-of-Hearing, equip- 
ment used consists of a microphone, amplifiers, and indi- 
vidual hearing aids. 

A perpetual census is taken up by an employed deaf 
woman. This is a very important factor of the Apostolate. 
By this means souls are brought back to Church, new con- 
verts are found, and marriages are validated. 

A free employment agency tries to procure jobs for un- 
employed deaf people. 

Twenty-two churches of the diocese have confessional 
hearing-aids. We hope to have them in other churches 
also in the near future. 

Printed confession forms are distributed to speechless 
people. These forms make for greater efficiency and neat- 
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ness. The penitent fills in the spaces after the sins com- 
mitted. 

Two Legions of Mary are working in this Apostolate. Six 
deaf members form one Legion working only among the 
Deaf. Six hard-of-hearing members form another Legion 
working only among the Hard-of-Hearing. The work of 
these Legions is very fine. One Legion is called “Mary, 
Queen of Our Hearts”; the other is called “Mary, Mother of 
the Afflicted.” Through the Legions every home is be- 
ing consecrated to the Sacred Heart. 


Every two years a Mission is held for the Deaf. There 
is an annual retreat for the Hard-of-Hearing. A day of 
recollection was held recently for deaf children of a 
State school: one for boys and another for girls. 

During the summer months classes were held in order 
to help improve the speech of deaf children and to give 
extra religious instructions. This experiment was not 
very successful but was at least a beginning. 

During the war Holy Hour cards were distributed. About 
400 people returned these cards, promising to spend one 
hour a week in prayer for the peace of the world; this 
hour was spent before the Blessed Sacrament. Sick people 
made the Holy Hour at home. 

An audiometer was procured to make tests of all the 
children in the diocese as well as adults who wish to avail 
themselves of this service. These tests will begin in the 
near future. 

An Auxiliary of normal hearing people raises funds 
to carry on this Apostolate. In the course of three years 
it has turned over about fifteen thousand dollars. The 
Auxiliary also helps to arrange socials for the Deaf. This 
Auxiliary is legally incorporated by the State as a charit- 
able organization. 

A group of deaf ladies have organized a club for “shut- 
ins.” It is a group of about 30 deaf ladies who are actively 
engaged in bringing a little sunshine into the lives of the 
afflicted, either in private homes or in hospitals. The 
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small monthly dues are used for the purchase of fruit, 
candy, or whatever else can cheer up the sick. 

Prayer leaflets for this Apostolate are widely distributed 
to nuns and lay-people throughout the diocese. Prayer 
is the most important part of the Apostolate. 

The Bishop is considering the possibility of a central 
office for this work and also the establishment of a Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf. If these plans are realized, 
it will be a big step forward in solving some of the prob- 
lems of the work. 

The seminarians of the diocese continue to teach each 
other how to aid the Deaf after their ordination. In the 
present class to be ordained in June, at least 12 are quite 
well acquainted with the Apostolate and with work among 
the Deaf. 

Every means is used to broadcast this work to schools, 
seminarians, hospitals, charitable organizations, etc. This 
creates sympathetic understanding, wins many prayers, 
and even invites material assistance. 

Most Rev. Bishop Thomas E. Molloy of the Brooklyn 
diocese gives great encouragement to this Apostolate in 
his own diocese and encourages his priests to cooperate 
with similar work throughout the country. 








WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF? 


REV. FRANCIS T. WILLIAMS, C.S.V., A.M., PRINCIPAL, ST. 
JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ever since assuming the duties as the Principal of St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf, the question ringing con- 
stantly in my ear is: “Just what is wrong with our insti- 
tutions?” Through the course of the years we have been 
granted larger appropriations from state legislatures, edu- 
cational lay experts have volunteered their services, and 
our own religious community, the Clerics of St. Viator, 
one of the pioneers in the education of the Deaf in Mon- 
treal, Canada, have taken over the administration of the 
Senior Boys’ Department at St. Joseph’s School for the 
Deaf, Bronx, New York. 


I feel confident that I could throw that challenging 
question “What is Wrong With Our Deaf Institutions?” 
to all you specialists in the field gathered here this morn- 
ing, and each would endeavor to present a sincere and 
admirable reply. Many of you here present would put me 
to shame with your knowledge and experience in tending 
to spiritual and educational needs of our acoustically handi- 
capped boys and girls. Indeed, it is my plan to gather 
together the opinions of all our experts in an attempt to 
formulate a worth-while answer to our ever-present prob- 
lem. Some of you will decry the lack of training that these 
youngsters receive in their homes, the lack of proper dis- 
cipline, the influence of bad companionship, the need for 
better trained teachers and their permanency; teachers who 
possess the power to evaluate the character and ability of 
each individual placed under his or her care, the desira- 
bility of more adequate physical plants to take care of 
the many new or increased responsibilities thrust upon us, 
and a thousand-and-one other replies, each equally valu- 
able in shedding light on the improvement of our schools. 

Everyone here is familiar with criticism voiced by 
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irate parents as to the means of improving our schools. 
All of us are familiar with their comments, which although 
appearing to be ludicrous, have in them some worth-while 
suggestions, 

In an endeavor to improve our plan I have gone out- 
side the walls of our school and spoken to graduates now 
working in the world for some worth-while leads as to how 
we might have done a better “job” in preparing them for 
the world they are living in. 

Then when almost despairing of any tangible results 
from the alumni, you, too, must have felt a thrill running 
up your spine as some clean-cut, upright youngster dropped 
around to express his appreciation for his wonderful edu- 
cation and how with Christ, the Great Teacher, as his in- 
spiration, he has found that the most important idea in his 
own career is secondarily to make a living, but primarily 
to make a Christ-like life of his career. 

As in your own schools, we have a forty-one-page printed 
booklet for the benefit of the teachers entitled “Outline 
of Course of Study for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf.” But as experienced faculty-members peruse the 
pamphlet, some seem to feel that it is no different from 
the outline of studies for the ordinary high school stu- 
dent in the United States. 

Some of you will recall from your readings during 
your college days that in the early nineteenth century, a 
group of educators assembled together and took on the now 
well-known title “Committee of Ten.” For over a quarter 
of a century they dictated what courses of mathematical 
instruction should be given in our American school sys- 
tems, and all slavishly and religiously followed their 
recommendations without ever asking themselves if the 
judgment of these specialists was an infallible guide in 
determining the needs of our young American students. 
From the point of. view of our college instructors they 
were right because they provided the basic groundwork for 
-any Freshman in a college. 
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But it is a well-known fact that most of our high 
school graduates did not then and do not now enter college 
after receiving their high school diploma. For them the 
recommendations of the “Committee of Ten” had no signifi- 
cant bearing or valuable suggestion to offer. They were 
not concerned whether the large majority of boys and girls 
had completed their formal education. Their ideas were 
based solely upon the world as seen through the eyes of 
teachers who were totally ignorant of the needs of young- 
sters who in their future years would never again visit 
the corridors of a school except for their own children’s 
graduation exercise or their children’s first stage appear- 
ance in the grammar school play. 


Like everyone here present I have given considerable 
attention to the problems faced by our particular type 
of institutions, and because of my lack of experience (as 
compared with others present in this audience), I have 
been hesitant to voice a protest to our present course 
of action. There is no doubt that everybody in educational 
circles in the state of New York have cooperated magnifi- 
cently, but still we feel obvious shortcomings in our edu- 
cational endeavors. The State Library, in reply to a 
request for an annual loan of books for our deaf students, 
commented that they never thought of making any special 
provisions for their type but would be pleased to send on 
any one hundred books that we would designate. We do get 
the boys to attend to their spiritual practices and they 
are just as sincere and religious as the boys in Cardinal 
Hayes High School, of which we are justly proud. 

To my challenging question at the outset of this talk 
“What Is Wrong With Our Schools For The Deaf?” I make 
the reply that we are lacking in a scientific approach to the 
study of the curriculum for acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren. It is not my intention to wrap up the solution in un- 
intelligible educational terms. We are not scientific if 
we have attempted to organize the school curriculum upon 
the suggestions of specialists in our field, much like the 
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“Committee of Ten” and without regard to the contem- 
porary needs of our students, and a reasonable considera- 
tion of his life outside the school campus. 

A scientific approach means that consideration be 
accorded all factors that are important to devising and 
constructing a curriculum that will be beneficial to all our 
students. These important factors may be listed under 
the following general headings: 


1. Needs of the students. 

2. Life of the student beyond the school walls. 

8. Suggestions and contributions of specialists in 
the field. 

4, A re-examination of our present curriculums 
for any valuable leads or possible suggestions. 


YouTH SPEAKS HIMSELF 


I do not wish to bore you with all the problems with 
which so many are already familiar. Here we must rather 
remember that an organized plan must be established to 
weigh and sift the evidence than to go through our usual 
haphazard procedures. We must allow the students to 
speak their needs, listen to our graduates, hear the prob- 
lems that face each one of the students as they depart 
for summer vacations or that handicap their efforts to 
adjust themselves within the world in which they must eke 
out a living, and the suggestions of their parents and em- 
ployers. In short, we must make individual student case- 
studies—taking cognizance also of their historical back- 
ground, environment, and social adjustment. 


LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Day after day charitable agencies seek our assistance 
in readjusting students and their parents. We in turn 
can make valuable use of their experiences to enable our 
students to profit from the mistakes of others before 
them and by consulting with those particularly interested 
in sponsoring the improvement of the status of acoustically 
handicapped youth, such as Diocesan Moderators for the 
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Deaf, business leaders, auxiliaries, and prominent welfare 
workers. 

The following is part of a letter which I received from 
an employer in the Bronx: 


“Several months ago it was our sincere intention to 
develop a department consisting of Deaf boys, believ- 
ing at the time that they would be willing workers 
and an asset to our business. 


“However, we found that after hiring several 
boys—there started a movement of fooling—spite— 
and deceit, which we never thought could exist amongst 
boys. We said nothing from week to week, hoping 
that this situation would clarify itself; however, mat- 
ters became worse. 

“The climax came when upon coming into the de- 
partment, I observed one of the boys deliberately drop- 
ing a cabinet, and when I approached him and asked 
‘What was the idea’—his attitude was such that I 
had to let him go. Finally things got so that I had 
to dismiss the balance of them. 

“It is with the greatest sorrow that I must admit 
failure in this endeavor.” 


This writer, I am happy to relate, has indicated in 
further correspondence with me a willingness to help our 
students by suggesting ways and means of adapting our 
boys to the problems to be coped with in their daily work. 
Today, four of our students are working, on Saturdays, 
for this employer, and have promise of a position in his 
organization when they graduate from school. 

On one occasion, when trying to obtain employment for 
one of our graduates who had specialized in printing and 
lintoyping, I was told by a president of a large printing 
firm in Manhattan, “Sorry, Father, but our experience 
with the Deaf, as employees, has not been a happy one nor 
a profitable one. In most cases they have not the train- 
ing we would like them to have, which means training 
them our way. Their attitude then becomes such that they 
feel we are taking advantage of them, and, of course, the 
wages aren’t what they hoped for.” 
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With a little persuasion Mr. X was willing to give my 
graduate a trial if I promised to explain the situation to 
the boy and would continue to keep in close contact with 
him until he was “set.” 

Thus far, the foreman is very well satisfied with 
Johnny and Mr. X is glad to have him in his employ. 
Johnny likewise is happy and contented. I must be honest 
and admit that for the first few months our patience was 
really “tried.” 


RE-EXAMINATION OF THE PAST CURRICULUM FOR 
VALUABLE LEADS 


I have previously mentioned our present printed book- 
let on our own curriculum and the hope to develop one that 
would be based upon the life-situations to be encountered 
by our boys as well as a consideration of their particular 
needs in their own environment as a student. Suggestions 
can be gathered from the past curriculum so as not to miss 
any suggestions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPECIALISTS 


This point has been deliberately placed last since it 
has been given exaggerated priority in all past curricula. 
Experts have an important contribution to make, but it 
should not overshadow the other important factors as we 
have listed previously. 

In other words we must carefully scrutinize all factors 
to determine: 

1. problems faced by our graduates, 

2. demands that a modern democratic society 
places upon our youngsters, 

3. the shortcomings of modern society which our 
graduates can help overcome. 

It is not my intention to find some quick remedy for 
our present curriculum. Desirable results cannot be 
achieved by some sudden overnight formula but requires 
careful study and thought. Furthermore, it is not my 
plan to throw the entire problem back at my patient audi- 
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ence and dare them to find a solution. Rather it is my 
intention to spend the next two years on leave of absence 
from my regular duties at St. Joseph’s to make an intensive 
and exhaustive study of the entire curricula for the Deaf 
and lay the groundwork for a future, post-war educational 
plan that will be integrated with all areas of the student’s 
life. Here I would like to have your opinions and finally 
your own comments on my proposals, and closing with the 
suggestion that at our future meetings we have leaders in 
the educational field for the Deaf give public testimony 
in response to the challenging question of our times: Not 
what is wrong with our institutions for the Deaf, but 
rather something more concrete: “What Is Wrong With 
Our Curricula For The Deaf Students?” I thank you. 





CHILDREN OF MARY 


SISTER ROSE GERTRUDE, S.8S.J., ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(Paper read by Sister Mary Michael, S.S.J.) 

A true devotion to Mary Immaculate instilled into the 
hearts of young boys and girls especially in Catholic schools 
for the Deaf, will provide a strong spiritual force against 
the evils of our times, for Mary is for these children 
in a special manner “their life, their sweetness, and their 
hope.” This devotion begun in the early years of school 
life, fostered through the primary grades by daily devo- 
tions, May processions and crownings reaches a culmina- 
tion in the hearts of Mary’s Children on the memorable 
day of their reception into the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

At St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, the Sodality, affiliated 
with the Prima Primaria in Rome, is a vital part of the 
school program. Both boys and girls are members, and 
at the meetings held once a month, various methods of 
practicing devotion to Mary are demonstrated and stressed. 

The first meeting in September is always devoted to out- 
lining the purpose and activities for the year. This year 
the motto “Be Mary-like’ was chosen. On the Sodality 
Bulletin Board a poem, “Mary-Likeness,” explained further 
the twofold purpose of the Sodality, personal holiness 
through devotion to Mary, and Catholic Action in her 
honor for the glory of God. At this meeting officers were 
elected and the following committees were named, each 
committee consisting of four boys and four girls, with a 
Sodality Officer as leader: 

The Eucharistic Committee, Our Lady’s Committee, 
Catholic Literature and Publicity Committee, and Mission 
Committee. 

Later a solemn Reception of Officers took place in the 
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chapel. The minutes state that “The officers went to 
Mass and after Benediction, our Director, Father Holbel, 
invested the newly elected boys and girls with the powers 
‘of their office. Father gave each one a Sodality pin to 
wear as a reminder of their sacred duties and spoke a few 
words of advice as to the importance of the work that lies 
ahead of them. The officers recited the ‘Pledge’ to our 
Blessed Mother and promised to do their best in the service 
of Mary for the glory of her Son.” 


Our Lady’s Committee planned the October meeting 

to foster devotion to the Rosary. Two short dramatiza- 
tions were given. One of the leaders, Patricia, as our 
Blessed Mother, “appeared” to two of the students as they 
recited the Rosary, to show how “Mary prays with us when 
we say the Rosary.” A demonstration was given of the 
family Rosary with “Mary” in their midst giving her 
blessing to each one present. Many of the children have 
started the daily recitation of the family Rosary in their 
homes. One of our girls was overjoyed recently to receive 
word that her mother was taking instructions to become a 
Catholic, just as the child was completing the Rosary 
Novena for this intention. 
_ At the end of October the Sodalists took part in the 
“Living Rosary” in the school chapel. Fifty girls in long 
colored dresses, represented the Hail Mary’s, altar boys 
bearing red torches—the Our Father’s. The procession 
began in the Sanctuary and formed around the chapel. The 
Reverend Chaplain proceeded from one to another recit- 
ing the Rosary and the Sisters’ choir sang the Glorias. As 
each Hail Mary was finished the girls were presented with 
a red rose by two little “angels.” Later, in procession, each 
girl placed her rose on Mary’s altar. 

Catholic Book Week in November provided the Commit- 
tee on Literature with an excellent opportunity for 
portraying their aims: 

1. To help Sodalists to read Catholic books and 
magazines, 
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2. To bring Catholic literature to other Deaf and 
into homes. 


38. To use Catholic literature to strengthen faith. 


In an excellent program given for the faculty and stu- 
dent body, books to be found in -the High School Library 
were reviewed. During Catholic press month, February, a 
display of Catholic papers and magazines, and of posters 
of worth-while books were arranged in the Assembly Hall. 
This Committee also takes care of the pamphlet racks and 
magazines in the reading rooms of the older boys and 
girls. 

The Eucharistic Committee, by example and precept, 
strive to promote personal devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At the meetings they urge the Sodalists to attend 
Holy Mass and Communion frequently, to make daily visits 
to the chapel or church, serve Mass for the boys, and the 
like. It is most gratifying to see the boys and girls attend 
daily Mass voluntarily, even though it is at a very early 
hour. Another important duty of this Committee is to see 
that the Sodalists use Prayer Books at Mass. 

Our Lady’s Committee sponsored the program on So- 
dality Reception Day early in December. New members 
were received and later a short play about Sister Catherine 
Laboure and the Miraculous Medal was presented in the 
Assembly Hall. In the minutes it is announced that the 
aim for this year is to have each deaf girl and boy show 
love for Mother Mary by wearing the Scapular and say- 
ing the Rosary every day. 

The children love the stories of Fatima and Lourdes and 
at different times have acted out the events of these appari- 
tions. Their favorite magazines are the Queen’s Work and 
the Scapular magazine. The promise of Our Lady that 
“Whosoever dies clothed in this Scapular shall not suffer 
eternal Fire,” has been impressed upon them. By stories 
from these magazines and others devoted to Mary’s inter- 
ests, by posters, by articles on the Sodality Bulletin Board 
the children are taught to love the Scapular, and to honor 
our Blessed Mother by wearing it faithfully. Each year 
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the Queen’s Work holds a poster contest showing Sodality 
activities. Members of the art class have won a prize for 
their entries the last two years. 

Early in the year the Mission Committee “adopted” a 
Missionary and began to save up for the missions. On a 
selected day in March, the Reverend Father was invited 
to a mission program given by the high school pupils. At 
this time a check for one hundred dollars was presented 
to him—the result of many sacrifices of candy and ice 
cream—to provide altar wine and vestments for missions 
in the Orient. 

In the beautiful month of May, Mary’s own month, the 
children especially love to show their devotion to the 
great Mother of God. May altars appear in every class- 
room, attendance at daily Mass increases, and preparations 
are made for the great May procession. There are little 
girls as angels, altar boys, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, fifteen 
girls in long dresses representing the fifteen mysteries of 
the Rosary, the entire student body and faculty reverently 
taking part in the ceremony. A. sermon is given by the 
Reverend Chaplain, and this is followed by the crowning 
with flowers of Our Lady of Victory in the Assembly Hall. 
During the procession through the school grounds to the 
grotto for the second crowning of Our Lady of Lourdes— 
the Rosary is said over and over. Then all return to the 
chapel for the last crowning—Our Lady of the Assump- 
tion—and for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. How 
fitting a climax, for it is through Mary that we learn to 
know and love her Divine Son. 

If the deaf children in our school acquire a sincere and 
childlike devotion to our Blessed Lady, we can leave them 
safely in her loving care, for she will bring them with- 
out fail to eternal life with Christ Our Lord. She is the 
Mediatrix of all graces—graces needed for our life here 
on earth as members of the Mystical Body of Christ— 
graces needed to fulfill our hope of obtaining the everlast- 
ing joys of heaven. Mary, our hope, have pity on us. 
Mother of Divine Grace, pray for us. 





HOW AN AUXILIARY OF LAY-PEOPLE CAN HELP 
TO EDUCATE THE DEAF 


REV. STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., PH.L., MODERATOR OF 
THE DEAF OF THE PHILADELPHIA ARCHDIOCESE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


My dear Delegates: 

No work is more Christlike in its sublimity, no task is 
more trying in its complex nature, than the education of 
the handicapped. Thanks be to God, your hearts and souls 
and very lives are dedicated and consecrated to the train- 
ing of the handicapped—precisely, to the well-balanced 
training of the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing! More 
power to you teachers, and may I add, “May your tribe 
increase !”’ 

Yes, your number will have to increase, if your glorious 
work is to prosper and flourish down through the years. 
The ripe harvest is close at hand, but willing and qualified 
laborers to do the reaping are all too few. Sad to say, the 
vast majority of the Catholic deaf children in this country 
attend schools that are not Catholic. Many of those chil- 
dren rarely, if ever, come under the benign and powerful 
influence of those Catholic Sisters who teach the Deaf. 
The imparting of their religious training frequently falls 
on the rounded shoulders of a busy parish-priest or into 
the hands of exhausted lay-teachers. There are plenty of 
deaf children in need of religious training, but not enough 
qualified teachers to supply the need. 

It reminds me of the old story of the little lad starting 
on his third helping of custard pudding. His amazed 
mother warned him, saying, “You know, Jimmie, once 
there was a little boy who ate too much pudding and he 
burst!” Without hesitation, Jimmie replied, “There ain’t 
no such thing as too much pudding.” “There must be, 
argued the mother, “why did the little boy burst?” Finish- 
ing his plate, Jimmie said, “Not enough boy!” 

Well, we have no worries about a shortage of deaf boys 
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and girls to be educated, but we do worry about the short- 
age of teachers. For that reason it seems clear that 
Auxiliary Societies of zealous, charitable lay-people cer- 
tainly can, and in given cases, actually do, help a great 
deal in the education of the Deaf. They help, both directly 
and indirectly; or, if you prefer, they help by proximate 
means and by remote means. 


What do these ambitious workers do? How do they help 
the Deaf? Some help the deaf children very directly: they 
take a course in Teaching Religion to the Deaf, and then 
they really conduct Sunday School classes for them. Others 
help the children indirectly, in various ways. They help 
the Sisters who teach the Deaf by supplying finances for 
books, charts, religious articles, prizes, and so on. In 
one case I know of, a Sister, untrained in teaching the 
Deaf, was placed in charge of a Sunday School class of 
older deaf girls in a State school, and she felt sure that 
the deaf girls were not understanding her: they could not 
read her lips well enough. She worried. Now her worries 
are over: she uses a very competent interpreter, a young 
hearing girl who has familiarized herself with the in- 
tricacies of the Sign Language. The Sister still conducts 
the class; while she speaks, the young interpreter, who 
has gone over the lesson ahead of time with the Sister, 
translates Sister’s words into the Sign Language. The 
lip-readers watch the Sister’s lips, and the others watch 
the interpreter’s flying fingers. (This particular inter- 
preter learnt the Sign Language at classes sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Catholic Guild to Aid the Deaf and the 
Hard-of-Hearing, an organization approved by His Emi- 
nence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, May 26, 1943.) 

While some of the members of an Auxiliary or Guild help 
the deaf children, I guess most of the workers help the 
adult deaf people. How? In all kinds of ways. You 
know that the Greeks years ago decided that there were 
three characteristics to distinguish man from other ani- 
mals: thinking, speaking, and laughing. It seems to me 
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that a good Guild or Auxiliary of lay-people can help 
the deaf people in at least three directions: to think better, 
to speak more clearly, and to laugh longer and louder and 
more often too. 

1. Help The Deaf To Think Better. Members of an 
Auxiliary or Guild in their occasional contacts with the 
Deaf can give them pamphlets and magazines about 
religious and moral topics. They can teach the Deaf bet- 
ter thinking and consequently better living by means of 
their own good example. Show the deaf people that there 
are hearing people who go out of their way to help the 
Deaf by even learning their own Sign Language, and you 
give the Deaf a very practical demonstration of Christian 
charity and self-sacrifice. Watch the light come into the 
eyes of a sick, deaf old lady when she sees a kind-hearted 
hearing person come to visit her. That sick, deaf old lady 
need not be told after that what charity means. 

One day a deaf man asked me if I were deaf myself. 
When I assured him that my hearing was normal enough, 
he asked if anybody in the Landherr family were deaf. 
He was puzzled when I told him there were no deaf mem- 
bers in the family at all. His next question was, “Why 
then did you take up the study of the Sign Language?” 
“T wanted to help people like you,” I answered. Out came 
the ready hand of friendship, and on his face shone a soft 
glow of gratitude that I'll always remember. His expres- 
sion of surprise and appreciation repaid me more than 
amply for whatever pains I took to learn his language— 
the Sign Language. 

Zealous Auxiliary-workers can help hard-of-hearing 
people by supplying them with hearing-aids, and by in- 
stalling hearing-aids in churches. In St. Boniface Church 
in Philadelphia ten Acousticon Hearing-aids have been 
installed by the Philadelphia Catholic Guild to aid the 
Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing. It seems the hard-of-hear- 
ing people are still a bit shy about using these splendid 
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instruments, but perhaps later on that shyness will be 
overcome. Let’s hope so. 

2. Help The Deaf To Speak More Clearly. If patient 
Auxiliary-workers coax the Deaf to use their speaking 
voices, then the Deaf will gain confidence in their power 
to speak clearly and will make greater efforts in that direc- 
tion. In that way much will be done to help the Deaf 
to speak more clearly. 

3. Help The Deaf To Laugh More Often. Besides help- 
ing the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing to think better and 
to speak more clearly, a good Auxiliary Society of hearing 
lay-workers can even help to entertain the deaf people. 
There’s nothing like a good, warm laugh to break down icy 
barriers in social life. 

In Philadelphia recently the Guild tried it. Five hear- 
ing girls studied the Sign Language long enough and well 
enough to stage a comedy entitled “INTUITION.” It was 
a great success: the adult deaf audiences in different cities 


enjoyed it immensely. Plans are now being made by the 
Philadelphia Catholic Guild to put on a quasi Minstrel 
Show in the Sign Language for the adult deaf people. 


Besides that, hearing men and women can become in- 
terpreters for public lectures and plays. In Boston not so 
long ago, a young hearing girl who knew the Sign Language 
very well did a splendid job interpreting New England’s 
famous Passion Play, entitled “‘Pilate’s Daughter,” for the 
benefit of an audience of about three hundred deaf adults. 


Yes, there are myriad ways and means that a good 
Auxiliary can use to help to educate the Deaf and the 
Hard-of-Hearing. Think of all the good that can be done 
for the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing by an Auxiliary or 
Guild whose general purpose is to educate the public to 
the needs of the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing. Members 
can give talks about the Deaf to various groups, such as 
the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Daughters, to Holy 
Name Societies, to Nursing Schools, to Academy and Col- 
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lege Students, to Boy and Girl Scouts, and so on. The 
possibilities and ramifications are numerous indeed. Put 
your thinking-caps on and figure out all that your particular 
Auxiliary can do for the Deaf. I thank you. 
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